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depends largely upon the care of 
the skin. That is the pith and sub- 
stance of the whole problem of beauty. 

It is a matter of the skin. Indeed there can 
be no complete beauty without skin beauty. 








This being so, it is important to remember 

that the most eminent analysts and skin authorities, 
and the most beautiful women of six generations 

have borne adil to the fact that 


is the finest skin beauti- 
ry fying agent that science 
| has produced or that 
é money can buy. 








Matchless for 
the Complexion 


+ - 
* 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 1S THE BEST 
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TIFFANY & CO 


DIAMOND, PRECIOUS STONE, AND GOLD JEW: 
ELRY; PEARLS AND PEARL NECKLACES, COLLARS 
CHAINS, HAIR ORNAMENTS AND PINS, PLAIN 
AND JEWELED WATCHES FOR WOMEN, EXTRA 
FLAT GOLD WATCHES FOR MEN 

SILVER AND GOLD TABLEWARE, FINE OPERA 
FIELD, AND MARINE GLASSES; STATIONERY 
LIBRARY AND SMOKERS’ ARTICLES, TRAVEL 
ING AND SHOPPING BAGS, TOILET ARTICLES 
IN SILVER, GOLD, AND IVORY 

HALL, MANTEL, AND TRAVELING CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS IN PERIOD DESIGNS, BRONZE 
AND MARBLE STATUETTES AND GROUPS BY 
NOTED SCULPTORS; ALSO TIFFANY FAVRILE 
LAMPS AND HANGING SHADES 

OPEN-STOCK DINNER SETS IN MINTON 
LENOX, ROYAL DOULTON, COPENHAGEN 
AND WORCESTER CHINA; ALSO CUT GLASS 
BOWLS, ICE CREAM SETS, ETC. 

TIFFANY & COS BLUE BOOK GIVES PAR 
TICULARS OF THE STOCK. MODERATE PRICES 
ARE A FEATURE OF THEIR BUSINESS. PUR: 
CHASES CAN BE MADE BY MAIL 


Hera AVENUE oy STREET 
New York 
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Give the children brown, crisp 


Swift's Premium Bacon 


They relish the sweet flavor and it satisfies their 
craving for meat. 


It is an appetizing, savory food supplying the nour- 
ishment and fat that active children need. 


Sliced thin and sold in sealed glass jars, it keeps fresh 
and retains its original delicate flavor and exceptional 
quality. 








Swift's Premium Ham and Bacon 
are relished as much by adults as by 
the children. 


Ask for Swift’s Premium. 
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S. S. MeCLURE, Editor 


Frederick L. Collins, President; Arthur S. Moore, Secretary; Cameron Mackenzie, Treasurer 
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THE PEN WITH A GOOD CIRCULATION 


HIS is the only fountain pen in the world that is 
made with the Spoon Feed; it is the Waterman’s 
Ideal patent which actuates ink control. The Spoon 
Feed is made with fissures to convey the ink to the 
writing point, with a channel for air replacement as the 
ink is used and spoon shaped pockets to guard against 
any excessive flow caused by the heat of hand or body. 
The Feed never dries out so there is always ink to 
start writing as soon as the point touches paper. The 
various types of Waterman’s Ideals are for individual 
and important purposes, each according to how the pen 
is used: Regular, Safety and Self-filling types. All are 
fitted with the Spoon Feed and have other advan- 
tagevus features which have made this the standard 
pen of -ne world. 





Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere 
To avoid substitutes find globe trade mark. Booklet sent on request 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 


8 School St., Boston 115 South Clark St., Chicago Kingsway, London 
17 Stockton St,, San Francisco 107 Notre Dame St., W., Montreal 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris 

























































THE PUBLIC AND 


There was never a time when the public was 
better informed than now, and never a time when 
the character of the activities of business was better 
known. Advertising is the key to this information, 
and as it rises or falls, so does the general impres- 
sion of business welfare and the ups and downs in 
marts of trade follow. 

If business waits on the public to awaken it 
from slumber, it will always sleep, for such is not a 
public custom. It rather works the other way, 
because those who are ingenious enough to build 
a business never did it without going to the public 
for patronage, and business must always take the 
initiative. 

Just let business refuse to be aggressive and 
stall the usual means to stimulate trade, and there 


THE ADVERTISER 


is not only a reduction in the volume of it, but a 
corresponding diminution of the general wealth. 
Thriving business redounds to the good of all, and 
makes for the employment of many; hence it is the 
responsibility of business to create its own success. 

Population is on the increase, so are the needs 
and requirements of all mankind, and if business 
exhales a buoyant, hopeful atmosphere, it will 
absorb uncertainty and establish faith in the affairs 
of men. Every day, week and month presents an 
opportunity—a chance to do something, and in the 
doing of it one only enjoys the privilege to realize 
achievement. 

Why not be doing that something now ? 

Advertise! 

McClure’s for April is the next opportunity. 


Manager Advertising Department. 
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Know Your Style 
Pick Your Cloth - 


For clothes that will “stand up” against the 
wear and tear of busy days — 

Get a suit made of our PURKASEEERGE 

‘Twill be a suit you'll hate to part with, even 


after it has served its time. Reg. Name Stamped on the Cloth 
Ready-to-wear or custom-made —the choice 


is up to you. But if you'd be sure of its looks 1. 5 
and its wear — specify PURH#S{RCE in any case. PU Ki SG 2 0 4 G 


Resists wrinkles — “comes back” after every 
ressing — does you credit every time you put A Thoroughbred Serge 
i al 8 y ty y P For the Man who Cares 


PURFAEEIRGE is a strictly pure all wool cloth of fourteen-ounce weight for spring and summer wear; a 
distinctive blue, noticeably rich in tone; width, 58-60 inches — London shrunk. 

Specify at your tailor’s or clothier’s—“ euRAYFER” If they cannot supply you, send their names to us, 
together with your money order or check for the desired quantity of »URH#-5{Rt at $3.00 the yard (314 yards 
to the suit), and we will see that you are supplied through regular channels as we do not sell at retail. 

Remember to “ Order the Cloth as well as the Clothes,” when you buy. URM¥P5:RE is extensively used by 
makers of high-grade, ready-to-wear clothing for men. 


Selling Agency 


vr 
AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. OF NEW YORK 
American Woolen Building 
18th-19th Streets on 4th Avenue 


WmM. Wood, President. New York 
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s 20 vols. 
Dickens 7). ‘0: 
subscription edition. 
Text and illustrations of 
the famous Chapman & 
Hall, London, edition, 
revised by Dickens. 
Large type. Soft linen- 
finished paper. Illumin- 
ated title pages. Bound 
in three-fourths levant 
grained morocco. Gold- 
veined marbled sides 
and linings. Silk head- 
bands. Gold tops. Full 
gold back [stamping. 
Uncut edges. Size of 
volumes 5 *4 x8 '4 inches 





Publisher’s price, 
$90.00 


My price, $17.85 





Perkins 
CLARKSON sLasues 


When in financial distress, Mr. Perkins of Perkins & Co., 
America’s biggest publishers of de luxe library sets, came to me 
for aid. I paid his company over $45,000.00 for my choice of 
their fine limited editions of de luxe library sets. They got the 
money. I got the books. I got them for less than I ever paid 
for de luxe books before, and now propose to close out this stock 
quick at less than a fourth of the list price. 

Perkins & Co. was adjudged bankrupt July 7, 1911. The 
remainder of their stock was closed out at auction August 28 by 

order of the U. 8S. court. M-> pid for my choice of their stock 














Stevenson 10 volumes. De luxe subscription edition. 
Edited by Bigelow and Scott. Much mat- 
ter never before in any edition. Life and critical matter by 
Colvin, Gosse and Stephen. Photogravures and colored frontis- 
yieces. Three-fourths morocco, similar to Dickens, except 
suckKram sides. 

Publisher's price, $39.00 My price, $9.75 


Hu oO 10 volumes. Limited de luxe subscription edition. 
£ Nearly a hundred photogravures and duotones. 
Three-fourths morocco, similar to Dickens. 

Publisher's price, $35.00 My price, $8.30 


Balzac 18 volumes. De luxe subscription edition. Ilus- 
trated with duotones from French and English 
artists. Three-fourths morocco, similar to Dickens. 

Publisher's price, $80.00 My price, $15.48 


Elio 8 volumes. De luxe limited subscription edition. 

Large type. 65 illustrations in duotone on plate paper. 
Desirable edition. Three-fourths morocco. Similar to Dickens. 
Publisher's price, $35.00 My price, $7.35 











was confirmed by the court and I now offer these fine books, 
and some other rare bargains of other publishers, while they 
last, at the lowest prices ever known. 

I have dealt in book bargains for nine years. These are the 
biggest bargains I have ever been able to offer. Of some of 
these sets I have large quantities. Of others I have only a few. 





Gibbon Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 6 volumes. 
De luxe large type subscription edition. Notes by 
Milman, Guizot and Wenck. Brooks’ autobiography of Gibbon. 
Illustrated. Three-fourths morocco. Similar to Dickens. 

33.00 My price, $6.65 


Publisher’s price, $ 


5 volumes. Deluxe subscription edition. ** His- 
awlinson joy cr incient Heype aeons 
y of Ancient Egypt. Seven Great Mon- 
archies.”” = notes. pened of illustrations. Three-fourths 
morocco, similar to Dickens. 
Publisher's price, $25.00 My price. $5.25 











Browni 12 volumes. Robert Browning’s complete 
ing works. De luxe edition. Illustrated. Three- 
fourths morocco, similar to Dickens. 

Publisher's price, $36.00 My price, $12.60 


Emerson 6 volumes. De luxe subscription edition. 
Complete works. Life of Emerson by Garnett. 
Large type. Photogravure and duotone illustrations. Illumi- 
nated titlepages. Three-fourths morocco, similar to Dickens. 

Publisher's price, $25.00 My price, $5.25 


e oO 12 volumes. De luxe edition. Fully illustrated. 
Oo er Complete ‘Leather Stocking Tales’’ and “Sea 
Tales.” Three-fourths morocco, similar to Dickens. 

Publisher's price, $36.00 My price, $12.60 


Dumas 18 volumes. De luxe subscription edition. 
Dumas’ 24 masterpieces. Nearly a hundred 
photogravures and duotones. Three-fourths morocco, similar 
to Dickens 

Publisher’s price, $80.00 My price, $16.80 


Shakes eare 20 volumes. Art subscription edition. 
p Printed from the plates of the famous 
Booklover’s Shakespeare. Each play has introduction and criti- 
cal comments, glossary, notes and study questions. Complete 
works and life of Shakespeare. Profusely illustrated with duo- 
tones and text illustrations. Three-fourths morocco, similar to 
Dickens. 

Publisher's price, $60.00 My price, $14.40 


lin 10 volumes. Art subscription edition. Illustra- 
ip £ ted with photogravures and half-tones. Specially 
fine. Three-fourths morocco, in both cloth and marbled sides, 


similar to Dickens. 
Publisher's price, $45.00 My price, $7.80 




















i 2 10 volumes. Deluxe subscription edition. Favorite 
rving author. Illustrated with photogravures, halftones 
and maps. Complete. Three-fourths morocco, similar toDickens. 
Publisher's price, $45.00 My price, $9.45 


Thackera 10 volumes. Limited de luxe subscription 
y edition. Brooks’ paintings and author's 
own drawings in photogravure and duotones. Three-fourths 
morocco, similar to Dickens. 


Pubtisher s price, $49.00 My price, $10.30 
- 9 volumes. De luxe subscription edition. 
Hawthorne Ductone frontispieces on plate paper. 


Three-fourths Morocco, similar to Dickens. 
Publisher’s price, $35.00 My price, $7.35 


Prescott 12 volumes. Complete®works and life. De 
luxe edition. Richly illustrated. Three- 
fourths morocco, similar to Dickens. 

Publisher's price, $36.00 My price, $12.60 














A t 6 volumes. A rich library edition of Jane Austen's 
usten complete works. Richly illustrated with duo- 


tones on plate paper. Half morocco, cloth sides, gold tops, gold 


stamping. 
Publisher's price, $20.00 My price, $4.90 









Lives ‘of Illustrious Men. 5 volumes. De luxe 
Plutarc subscription edition. Dryden translation. Photo- 
gravures and line drawings. Three-fourths morocco, similar to 
Dickens. 
Publisher's price, $22.50 My price, $4.85 


Green History of the English People. 5 volumes. De luxe 
subscription edition. The added fifth volume brings 
the work down to 1909. Photogravures and halftones. Three- 
fourths morocco, similar to Dickens. 

Publisher's price, $25.00 My price, $5.25 


we n 6 volumes. Deluxe edition. Designed by Gebbie and 
urns Carnegie. Scotch words in italics and English equiv- 
alents at end of line. Richly illustrated. Three-fourths morocco, 
similar to Dickens. 











Publisher's price, $35.00 My price, $8.40 
12 volumes. Deluxeedition. Illustrated. Three- 

Tolstoy fourths morocco, similar to Dickens. : 

Publisher's price, $36.00 My price, $12.60 





4 volumes. Large type. Art edition. 
Don Quixote Illustrated. Half morocco, cloth sides. 
Publisher's price, $18.00 My price, $3.75 


ey Idi 6 volumes. Deluxe subscription edition. Illus- 
e ng trated. Complete. Three-fourths morocco, simi- 
lar to Dickens. ‘ 

Publisher's price, $30.00 My price, $5.75 


= 
Les Miserables 
5 volumes. Art edition. Illustra- 
ted. Half morocco, cloth sides. 
Publisher's price, $15.00 
My price, $3.20 


Poe 5 volumes. De luxe 
edition. Complete. Bible 
paper. Richly illustrated. Three- 
fourths morocco. 
Publisher's price, $20.00 
My price, $4.50 


Plato 4 volumes. Art edition. 
Jowett translation. 
Hand-colored Frontispieces. 
Three-fourths morocco, similar 
to Dickens. 
Publisher's price, $20.00 
My price, $4.15 


De Maupassant 
10 volumes. De luxe edition. Rich- 
ly illustrated. Half morocco 
binding, cloth sides. 
Publisher's price, $35.00 
My price, $6.36 
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Scott 24 volumes. 

e Deluxesub- 

scription —, Text 

as revisec 9y Scott 

ee a A ORE cS shortly before his death, 
with his notes,introduc- 

tions, glossaries, and in- 












































SOR. 

- dexes to scenes, char- 
" acters and incidents. 
LargeScotch-facedtype 
re EE on antique wove paper. 
Nearly 200 illustrations 
. 4 ‘ in duotone on India 
Co., . Buy now and buy liberally while the stock is complete. The plate paper. Bound in 
ome experience of Perkins & Co. was such that it will be a long time three-fourths ye 

ge aie? : se * a a RE tS ‘ green morocco. Go 
> of before anyone will venture to publish such a big line of de luxe tops. Full gold stamp- 
| the sets. I never bought books so cheap before, and you will prob- ing from thistle design. 
: “ Seay : J in a Marbled sides and lin- 

é ly never have another opportunity to buy such fine sets at ; € Si L 
paid ably . ings. Uncut edges. Silk 







































tock ‘ anything like these prices. headbands.5 34 x8 !4 ins. 
I guarantee these books to be new and perfect and the big- Publisher’s price, 
The gest bargains ever offered. ! know they will please you at these $100.00 
8 by prices, and I will gladly ship them on approval, if in ordering My price, $19.95 
tock you will use the coupon as instructed at the bottom of 
Oks, this announcement. : De | : rt 
6 volumes. e luxe edition. 10togravures. 
they Vv ] D B Smolle yy witK yy morocco, similar to Dickens. 
ublisher’s price 0.4 y price, $5.75 
- CLARKSON 
> the D W ’ 5 volumes. De luxe edition. 5,000 
1¢ of orld Ss Best >». 2,500 poems. 3,000 quotations. 
Sows THE BOOK BROKER CHICAGO, ILL. Poetr 5,000 topics.” 000 references. 120 illustrations. 
ew. Publist y Ht opoeso, cloth sides, gold ‘orn —— ay 
ublisher’s price y pr 
=eoameall 
H History of France, 8 volumes. De luxe subscription 
mes. Guizo edition. The standard work. Roberty Black transla- Catalog of Miscellaneous Books 
s by tion. Photogravures and duotones on India paper. Three-fourths Order your sets from this advertisement, but send also for 
bon. morocco, similar to Dic = ns, my free catalog cf thousands of miscellaneous books at 10c. 
Publisher's price, $35.0 My price, $7.35 to 50c. on the dollar. Sample prices: 
b.65 Winning of Barbera Worth—Harold Bell Wrens, 90¢ 
a D t Divine Comedy complete. 4 volumes. De luxe subscrip- Ca S Dan Mathews—Harold Bell Wright, 38ce 
His- ante tion edition. Translation by Longfellow. Finely illus- Shepherd of the Hili Harold Bell Wright, 38e¢ 
lon- trated. Three-fourths Ye co, similar to Dickens. é That Printer of Ude —Harold Bell Wright, 38ce 
rths Publisher's price, $20. My price, $5.90 Uncrowned King—Harold Bell Wright, 54¢ 
= — z s Pictures, $912.00 My price, 50 
25 P ’ Di 4 volumes. De luxe subscription edition ; tog $2.50 4 price 560, gre, $2.5 
_—— ep ys lary of Lord Baybrooke’s unexpurgated edi- Origin of Species, $1. 00° My price, 43ce. 500 others in 
av ond ten: ny petomer ures and halftones. Three-fourths morocco, same series of world’s best books at same price 
similar to cken ai , Thousands of books, all subjects, at similar bargains. G 
r to Publisher's pric e, $25.00 My price, $5.50 my Catalog. — “ . . 
1.85 Hy ‘vee. £6 ie eee Fe ee Se 6 6 6 6 6 6 ee Se oe eS oe ae 
— Arabian Nights edition of Lane’s famous translation : 
— for family reading. Richly Musirases with delicate duotones. Dealers, Wholesale and Retail, Attention! 
&s Three-fourths morocco, similar to Dickens. You can order direct from the price list below. Anticipate 
ree- Publisher's price, $20.00 My price, $4.80 your requirements in first order. These prices and stock can 





not be duplicated. Prices are net. No discount. Private book- 
lovers will get exactly the same prices while stock lasts. 


How to Order on & Days’ Approval 
If you are rated in Dun, Bradstreet or Martindale, or are a 
bank official, check below the sets you want and send me this 
coupon and your business letterhead. If you are not so rated, 
give satisfactory bank or commercial references. In either case 
I will then ship on approval, ycu to pay for the books, or if 
unsatisfactory return them at my expense, in five days after 
receiving them. If you remit with the order and books are 


T ine History of English Literature. 4 volumes. De luxe 
a subscription edition. Photogravures and duotone 
illustrations. Three-fourths morocco, similar to Dickens. 


Publisher's price, $20.00 My price, $4.45 


10 volumes. Art edition. Poetical and prose 
Longfellow writings and translation of Dante.. Richly 
illustrated. Taree OD morocco, similar to Dickens. 
Publisher's price, $49. My price, $9.00 
Bound in cloth, gold tops. 

































































, , . _ 
60 Publisher's price, $35.0 My price, $6.40 unsatisfactory, return as above and I will refund money at 
ion. Lossing History of United States. 4 volumes. De luxe once.—D. B. CLARKSON. 
cubeeriesion yee. Best standard work. Color David B. Clarkson, 392 Clarkson Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
-75 dh and 1,000 iliustrations. hree- fourths morocco, similar to Send me the sets checked below 12 be paid for by me after 
3, > — = — 5 days axa atio 0 a Oo D' pPnse a 
mic og ee a a 
[34 , * rna ao want. 4 neans »e-TO: s norocco; a 
15 irish Literature edit oe 7 O55 go Figg mn means one-half morocco; and el means cloth binding.) 
— Ireland's literature. Illustrated with portraits and Irish scenes. Arabian Nights 4 vol.3gm $4.80 Irish Lit. $ vol. cl. $3.90 
P ,126 pages. Three-fourths morocco, Austin 6 vol. gam 4.90 Irving 10 vol. 34m 9.45 
zac 12 vol. 34m Kipling 10 vol. 34n 7.80 
Publisher's price, $32.00 Browning 12 vol. 34m Les Miserables 5 vol. 4m 3.20 
ts Burns 6 vol. Jamn 8. Longfellow 10 vol. 34m 9.00 
My price, $7.88 Cooper 12 vol, 44m 12. 6 Longfellow 10 vol, cl 6.40 
Bound in cloth, labels on back. eg nt ol. Sam 5.98 ae 4 — jym 6.75 
: ° : Je Kock 25 vol. cl. 21.8 Moliere 6 vol. 24m 6.00 
Publisher's price, $15.00 De Maupassant 10 vol. 14m 6.3 Pepys’ Diary 4 vol. 34m 5.50 
, My price, $3.90 De Musset 5 vol. cl. 4.15 
Dickens 20 vol. 4m 4.85 
Don Quixote 4 vol. 4m 4.50 
5 volumes. Dumas 18 vol. %m 16.80 Prescott 12 vol. ! 12,50 
De Musset De luxe edi- Eliot 8 vol. 344m 7.35 Rawlinson 6 vol. 5.25 
tion. 40 photogravures. Bible paper, Emerson 6 vol. 4m 5 Scott 24 vol. 4m 19.95 
cloth binding, gold tops. oe 6 - yam 5 ese ap ye %m 14.40 
: ’ . sibbon 6 vol. u € Sinollett 6 vol. 1" 2/5 
Publisher's price, $12.00 Geaen S01. Se . Heeete dt ta 9.75 
Y, My price, $3.75 Guizot 8 vol. 44m 7.35 Taine 4 vol. Hm 4.4 
Hawthorne 9 vol. 344m 7.35 Thackeray 10 vol. 34m 10.30 
Hugo 10 vol. 4m 8.3 Tolstoy 12 vol. 34m 12.60 
Irish Literature, 5 vol. 4m 7.3 World’s Best Poetry 5 vol. 14m 4.90 








25 volumes. De 
De Kock luxe edition 
published by F. J. Quimby. Only 
complete edition in America. Art 
cloth binding, deckle edges, gold 
tops, labels on backs. 534x8+4 inches, 

Publisher's price, $100.00 

My price $21.85 
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OMB OF ABSALOM. 
fiction, more pathetic and interesting than the story 


There is no story even in 


of David and his rebellious son, Absalom. This photo- 
graph shows Absalom’s Tomb, known in the Bible as 
Absaiom’s Place, erected by himself nearly 3,000 years 
ago. This illustrates but one of the 448 wonderful 7 in. 
by 10 in. photographs in the marvelous 


Self-Interpreting Bible Library 


Consisting of 4 splendid volumes, containing the com- 
plete Authorized Version of the Bible, with Commen- 
taries and Study Helps on the same page with the text, 
History of the People of Bible Times, Bible Atlas, Life of 
Christ and the Prophets, Dictionary and Concordance— 
beautifully illustrated with a wonderful collection of pho- 
tographs of the Holy Lands arranged in connection with 
the text. It makes reading the Bible a pleasure and a 
delight and opens up a world of beauty and interest that 
has been almost meaningless to the average reader. 
Edited by Bishop John H. Vincent. Indorsed by Bisho 
D. 8S. Tuttle, Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, Gipsy Smit 
and leading ministers of all Protestant denominations. 


THE 448 ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 

Realizing how much easier it would be to appreciate 
the Bible if everyone could visit the Holy Lands and see 
for themselves the places and scenes of Bible history, the 
Society equipped a special Expedition at a cost of 
$25,000 to tour Bible Lands and to secure actual photo- 
graphs of all the places made sacred by the footsteps of 
Christ and the great events of Bible history. The result 
is a truly priceless collection of 448 wonderful Biblical 
and historical photographs, by mearis of which the Society 
now brings Bible Lands to us in our own homes. 


Handsome Illustrated Portfolio—FREE 


To readersof McClure’s Magazine whorespond prompt- 
ly we will mail free a copy of our splendid, 48-page port- 
folio,"‘ Footsteps of the Man of Galilee,’’ containing beau- 
tiful 7 in. by 10 in. photographs of principal scenes in 
Christ’s life, secured by our Photographic Expedition to 
Palestine, with descriptions by our author, and showing 
new and interesting Method of Bible reading. Send 2c 
stamp to he!p pay cost of mailing. 











OFF, SIGN AND MAIL TODAY 
———_—— 


THE BIBLE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, 
1129 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Free Coupon 





Mail me, without obligation on my part, free copy of “Feotsteps of the 

| Man of Galilee,” a handsome, 48-page portfolio, containing photographs 
of principal scenes in Christ's life, and other specimen pages from the 

| SELF-INTERPRETING BIBLE LIBRARY together with full particulars of 





your Special Introductory Price and easy payment plan offered the Mc- 


Clure readers. I enclose 2c stamp to help pay cost of m ailing. 
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YWBECOME A NURSE 


“T have found the Chautauqua School of 
Nursing prompt and reliable. The school 
has done all it could to make my studies q 
success With pluck and perseverance there 
is no reason why one cannct become an effi- 
cient and successful nurse by taking this 
course. This statement hes been endorsed 
by physicians for whom I have worked. I 
have been employed by eight different physi- 








CLARA HAFFNER cians since taking the C. 8S. N. Coi 
Donnel.son, lowa Clara Haffner (Phote), Donne 

Send for a copy of “How I Reeame a Nurse” and our Year Book 

explaining method; 248 pages with intensely interesting experi- 

ences by our graduates who mastered the art of professional 

nursing by the C. S. N. home-study course. 

Thousands of our graduates, with and withor 

us experience are today earning $10 to $25 
TENTH YEAR 

The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
272 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 
LANGUAGE 
PHONE METHOD 


Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You shear the 
living voice of a native Professor pronounce each word and phrase. He 
speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, night or day, for minutes or 
hours atatime. Itis a pleasant, fascinating study; nv tedious rules or 
memorizing. It is not expensive—all members of the family can use it. 
You simply practice during spare moments or at convenient times, and in 
a surprisingly short time you speak, read and understand a new language. 

Send for Booklet and Terms for Easy Payment 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
618 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th Street, New York 


RNihe Greatest of Professions 
¢ Bea LAW YER 


The Law is calling you—to a distinguished 
and profitable career—to intellectual super- 
iority, social prominence, financial inde- 
pendence. Under our perfected, systematic 


Easy Home-Study Method 


proficiency as a well-paid practicing attorney is quickly 

within your grasp. Fifteen years of educational success, 

back of our Institution—Law Course prepared by greatest 

tiving law authorities—men at head of or professors in 

Universities of Chicago, Michigan, Wisconsin, iowa, Llingis, 
ard, etc. Let us tell you how wecanbring a 


Complete University Law Course 
to you, so you can study—in your own home—with no loss of 
time—and earn while you learn. Write for complete information 
and Special Law Bulletin. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. 913 Chicazo, Ill, 
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I Can Increase 
Your Earnings 


No matter where you live. if you 
are honestand want an independ- 
ent business of your own, send 
your name and address and I will 
mail you our Big Free 64-Page 
Book, showing how you may earn 


$3,000 to $10,000 a Year 
in the Real Estate, Brokerage and 
Insurance Business. 

We will teach you by 






J. H. JOICE, Pres. 
Our system is a positive success, 
mail and appoint you our 


Special Representative 


and help you to meke money from the start. Write today. 
INTERNATIONAL REALTY CORP., 2354 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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INVESTIGATE 


The 1912 India-paper Edition of the 


Americana Encyclopedia 


Edited by Frederick Converse Beach, of the Scientific American, and embodying the - 
combined educational effort of over 2,000 eminent authorities. 


TORY 
PRICE AND PREMIUM OFFER For One Month Only 





Frederick Converse Beach. Ph, D., 
Of the Scientific Amer 
Editor of Encyclopedia Americana 






David Starr Jordan, Pres. 
Leland Stanford University. 


Special Offer Limited to 30 Days. This handsome book-rack given 
free to everyone purchasing a set of the Americana Encyclopedia during 
the current month. 


What “The Americana” Really Is 


‘THE AMERICANA” isa work edited from an American view-point and was originated a 
a Fes, Pre the amen that a comprehensive and reliable reference work was needed, and would find < 
Cone “of the City of New * York, welcome in every American home wherein they desired to know from those competent and of 
acknowledged authority in their own country, of the state and advance of the arts and science 
and literature of our land. The Americana has exactly fulfilled this condition. While the 
work has been edited from an American standpoint, “and having in chief view American usage, 
John Hays Hammond, 
International Mining Authority 








it has secured amongst its contributors those also renowned in Europe for their scholarship and 
research, and the work contains as well the fruit of the European knowledge, without which no 


reference book would be of avail. i 
65,287 Special Subjects 


22 Volumes 
2,387 Special Contributors 126 Color Plates 
Cash For Your 
Old 


2; 540 Illustrations 160 Maps 


The 1912 India- 
paper Edition 


The paper on which 





Encyclopedia 


this edition is printed is 
opaque, yet so thin that 
each volume bulks only 
oneinch as against the 
three-inch bulk of the 
old style reference vol- 


If, in sending the at- 
tached coupon, you will 
advise us the name and 
date of publication of 
your old encyclopedia, 





ume. The entire set of 
twenty - two volumes 
takes up but twenty- 
twoinches. It can be 
kept upon the office 


we will make a liberal 
allowance in ex- 
change for a set 

of Encyclopedia 






desk or library table for Americana. - 16 
Chas. P. Steinmetz, ready reference, and y 
Electrical Expert. read as conveniently as 
a magazine. SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 
Valuable Booklet i COMPILING 
* &, 
Mailed Free ey DEPARTMENT 
The publishers have S 225 FIFTH AVENUE 
prepared a sample-page y 
descriptive booklet of & NEW YORK 
the Americana, which Py Send me full art 
should be in the hands shout yo r dist tributic 
of everyone who has a the ENCYCLOPEDI nN 
library, large or small. AME RIC AN, A with explana- 
This booklet will be  yyote the difference bet , eo Piadiin i . mae 5 actual wads 
Garrett P. Serviss, mailed free upor ree {O% hs _— nig foapornscy a e / f nat fF ox ‘ a si Hi a 
Writer on Astronomical Topics quest. paper edi the du/sy regular voluiie. y rom t 
INVESTIGATE TODAY r NAME .ccccccces cescocecssesee 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN COMPILING DEPARTMENT 7), s0vvs.0000.000000-0000000 
of Also state basis of exchange proposition: 


Publishers of The AMERICANA 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK // 1 own thessecceseeeeees encyclopedia 


















Get Off the 
Drudge 
Trail 

NOW 


The drudge trail But, 
is the road the . oe from 
untrained 
working man 
trudges every 
morning and 
every night 


the 

drudge 

trail 

there are 

sO many 

branch 

roads lead- 

ing to pros- 

perity, and 

every day 

many trudgers 

turn into one of 

these roads and 
find success. 

On these roads 

the sign-board reads 

“T. C. S. Training.” 

The International 
Correspondence Schools 
are maintained to help 

poorly-paid workers. They 
give such workers the train- 
ing necessary to success in 

any occupation. 
As proof of this, there are 
on record thousands of testimo- 

nials voluntarily sent in by I. C. 

S. men who have risen to high 

salaried positions. 

Every worker who would like to be 
benefited in salary and position by I. C.S. 
training should at once mark and mail 

this coupon as directed. In return he 
will receive free of charge invaluable in- 
formation. 


Qe 
, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 814 SCRANTON, PA. 
|_ Explain, without further obligation on my part, how} 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X, 


Civil Service 
Architect 

Chemist 

Languages 
Commercial English 
Civil Engineer Building Contractor 
Textile Manufacturing Industrial Designing 
Stationary Engineer] Commercial Ilustrating 
Telephone Expert Window Trimming 
Mechan. Engineer Show Card Writing | 
Mechanical Draftsman Advertising Man 
Architeetural Draftsman Stenographer 
Electrical Engineer Bookkeeper 

Elec, Lighting Supt.j Poultry Farming 


Automobile Running 
Mine Superintendent 
Mine Foreman 
Plambing , Steam Fitting 
Conerete Construetion 








| Present Occupation 


I Street and No. 
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The Study of Men 


There is a way to study human nature, 
. a way to size up men, which can easily be 
learned in your spare time at home. How 
to classify men into certain groups, certain 
types and temperaments and then learn the me- 
thods necessary to interest each particular type of 
man in your proposition or your services—this is at 
once the most interesting and most valuable of 
all pursuits. The Sheldon Book explains the “how” 
and the “why” as embodied in The Sheldon Courses 
in Salesmanship, Business Building and Man Build- 
ing. Yor can have acopy for the asking, provided 
you are in earnest. If you are, the book is Free— 
get it today. 
THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


1336 Republic Bidg. Chicago 













GNORANCE of the laws of self and sex 
will not excuse infraction of Nature's decree. 
The knowledge vital to a happy. successful 


life has been collected in “* SEXOLOGY,” 


A BOOK FOR 
EVERY HOME 


(Llustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


It contains in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

“*Sexology”’ is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads of our 
government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, professors 
and lawyers throughout the country. 

All in one volume. © Illustrated, $2 postpaid 

Write for “Other People’s Opinions”? and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 756 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 


APPLIED ART PAYS 


Study Applied Art at home. 
Personal Correspondence System. 
Eminent Instructors. More than twelve 

years successful teaching. Practical re- 

sults guaranteed, Our students in demand by leadi: 
employers of artists. Applied Art Courses in Commereial 

E,8.Piuswortt prawing, Illustrating, Teachers Normal, Fashion, Letter: 

Founder and Art ing and Design, Cartooning, Photo Retouching, Architee- 

irector tural Perspective, Etc. Endorsed by high authorities. 

Residence Finishing School for Advanced Students, 

Artists’ outfits tarnished enroled students. Year Book free. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 
570 Applied Art Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Biggest Bargain 
EVER OFFERED 


IN THE HISTORY OF 
BOOK-SELLING 


This wonderful and interesting Set 
of Books has made the high water 
mark in book selling, over 400,000 
sets being sold in a period of less than 
5 years’ time. It was a tremendous 
success from the very start. The 
orders poured in so 
fast that we were |f 
swamped and had 
to telegraph car- 
load orders of pa- 
per to be shipped 
from the Mills BY EXPRESS. Now the editor, Major-General Joseph 
Wheeler, is dead. The plates have been destroyed according to agreement and 
no more of these wonderful books will ever be printed again. The remaining 
Sets must be sold at once, and to make a quick clean-up sale these Sets will be 
sold at LESS THAN COST. 


OUR ISLANDS AND THEIR PEOPLE 


Consists of two sumptuous, royal quarto volumes, 12 by 16 inches, and contains 1,200 wonderful 
photographs taken expressly for this work by America’s foremost Outdoor P hotographer, Walter 
Townsend, on that famous Expedition through the wilds of Cuba, Porto Rico, Isle of Pines, 
Hawaiian Is lands, Samoa, and the Philippines, which occupied more than a year’s time and cost 
over $35,000. Besides these marvelous photographs the work contains 800 pages of interesting 
narrative and"descriptive matter of these far-away islands, written by the noted Author and War- 
correspondent, José de Olivares, under the supervision and direction of our Editor, the late Major- 
General Joseph Wheeler. The subject matter is written in Mr. Olivares’ most fascinating style and 
accurately portrays the manners, customs and characteristics of these peoples, and recounts fully 
the vast natural resources of the Islands themselves. The Philippine Islands are 20,000 square miles s 
larger than Great Britain and Ireland put together and are a veritable‘ ‘promised land,’’so wonder 
fully rich are they in natural resource. For 400 years Spain tried to civilize the Philippine Islanders. 
but her efforts had little effect on that vengeful and treacherous race, How Uncle Sam will deal with 
the Philippino problem must be decided by the voters of the United States, and in order to form a cor- 
rect opinion, every American citizen should have at hand the best source of information regarding 
our Island possessions. Now is your opportunity. No more of these books will ever be printed again. 


ONLY 1/3 REGULAR PRICE 


The regular price of this great set is $15.00, and over 400,000 
sets have been sold, but now the plates are destroyed and 
to make a quick clean-up sale the re maining sets will be 
at one-third the regular price—ONLY $5 PER SET. Fill out £ 
coupon and mail it to us and we will send you the book Ly 
for five days’ free examination in your own home, < 


SHIPPED ABSOLUTELY FREE 


































VILLAGE OF TREE DWELLERS IN THE PHILIPPINES 












NATIVE WARRIOR WITH 
POISONED ARROWS 





















THE 
THOMPSON 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 

1 La} Pine St., 
. LOUIS, MO, 


Send me for five days’ 
freeexamination, oneset 
of OUR ISLANDS AND 
THEIR PEOPLE, with 
transportation charges pre- 
paid. If I am satisfied with the 
books, I will send you, within five 
days, $1 as first payment and §1 a 
month for four n ont hs thereafter until 
the ‘Special Sale’’ price of only §5 is 
paid. IfI do not wish to keep the books, I 
will notify you within five days after arrival, 
































OURm#® 
ISLANDS We do not ask you for any deposit, any 
guarantee, or even any C.O.D. payment. Just 
AND THER - ae send the Coupon and we will ship the books 
PEOPLE to you for five days’ free examination, with 
transportation charges prepaid, 
Then if they are satisfactory send $1 a 
month for five months. If they are not, 
return them at ourexpense. Remem- 
ber, when the few remaining Sets 
are gone it will be forever impos- 
sible to buy a Set anywhere at 
any price. They are going 
fast. 


Mail Coupon Today 
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SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOLS OF VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


Valparaiso, Indiana, one of the largest Universities and Training Schools in the United States 
Will Open March 5th and May 28th respectively 


Students entering the midsummer term will have the 
opportunity of completing twelve weeks’ work by con- 
tinuing through August and part of September. 

During these terms the school will offer a greater list of 
subjects from which students may select their work than 
any other institution. There will be beginning, inter- 
mediate, advanced and review classes in the following 

DEPARTMENTS: Preparatory, Teachers, Kinder- 
garten, Primary, Pedagogy, M l Training, Scientific, 
Classical, Higher English, Civil Engineering, German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Law, Pharmacy, Medical, 
Dental, Elocution and Oratory, Music, Fine Art, Commer- 
cial, Penmanship, Phonography and Type- Writing, Review. 

During these terms all the regular work of the school 
will be in operation the same as during any other term 
of the year, so that students may take regular work, or 
review work, or part of each as they may desire—one tuition covering all expense. Many enter for 
review work only. Others by attending consecutive spring and summer sessions complete a course of study, 
while others enter to take up special subjects—High School work, etc. 

The University is well equipped with buildings, apparatus, laboratories, library, etc., for doing the highest 
grade of work. It has laboratory facilities for accommod: iting 600 students working at one time. 

The School is “ Accredited”? by the State Teachers’ Training Board for preparing teachers for all grades 
of certificates. Special opportunities are offered teachers for doing this work under specialists as instructors. 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 
Tuition, $18 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board and furnished room $1.70 to $2.75 per week. 


Any questions concerning the school will receive immediate attention. 


Address; H. B. BROWN, President, 

















UNIVERSITY PLACE 




















40th Year will open September 17, 1912. or O. P. KINSE Y, Vice - President. 
| EUROPE, . 
Zhe Thompson- School of Travel for Girls 
Intimoss, Chicago. eo year. Foreign e sidence, . oanee pe ata of waved | mir 
i i i } t t t t ano and Singit 
The University of Chicago all is Pa om “American home comforts. October ~~ a_ 


Home Study. 19th Year. Correspondence-Study Department Mrs. WaurTer Scorr, Sec’y, 158 Central Ave., Dover. N. 


offers 350 class-room courses to non-resident students. One may 
thus do part work for a Bachelor's degree. Elementary courses 
in many subjects, others for Teachers, Writers, Accountants, Bank- iL L | hy | L e G e 0 7 L AW 
ers, Business Men, Ministers, Social Workers, Etc. Begin any time, 
U. or C. (Drv. B.) Through its Extension Division offers Professional 
and Business Law Courses by correspondence study 
Recitation papers weekly. College credit. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF LAW (Div. 3-M) CHICAGO, IIL 
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High- Grade 
Instruction by 
Correspondence 


Prepares for the bar. Three 
Courses; College, Post Grad- 
uate and Business Law. Twen- 
tieth year. Classes begin each month, Send for catalog 
giving rules for a lnission to the bar of the several states. 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law 

548 Reaper Block, Chicago 


1 TEACH SIGN PAINTING 


SHOW CARD WRITING or LETTERING by mail 
and guarantee success. Only field not overcrowded. My 
instruction is unequalled because practical, personal 
and thorough. Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. 


CHAS. J. STRONG, Founder. 


DeTROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 


DEPARTMENT 36 ROIT. MICH, 
“Oldest and Largest School ~ Kind’ 


EARN %wite 


Money in 
he National 


STUDY 


LA 




























“AOSTRATORS 
We teach you how by mail. Send for our free booklet, 
Drawing”; gives the proof. istablished 1895. _The I 
Press Assoc iation, Dept. 87, Indi: —— Ind. 













Story- -Writing taught by mail. Stories, novels, 
scenarios, plays, criticized, revised and typed ; sold on 
commission. Free booklet, ** Writing for Profit, we 
tells how. gives proof. National Press Associ- 
3 ation, Dept. 87, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Fovernment Positions 


H were made to Civil Service places 
43,970 Appointments during the past year. Excellent 


opportunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail thousands of 
persons who pass these examinations and a large share of them receive 
appoinments to life positions at $840 to $1,500 a year. If you desire a posi- 
tion of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing full 
{ntormation about all government examinations and questions recently used 
by the Civil Service Commission, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE,WASHINGTON, D.C. 


BY MAIL 


University Methods 
Theory and Practice, bar. Guaranteed to pre- 
College, Business and 


Indorsed by bench and 
pare for bar of any State. 
Banking law courses. Easyterms. Catalog free. 


Standard Correspondence School of Law, 1517 E. 55th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
JTRED OR FEE 


A Y EN i Ss: RETU RNED. Free opinion 
as to patentability. Guide Book, 

List of Inventions Wanted 

and 100 Mechanical Movements free to any address. Patents 


We. RG vee adv gitised free i in AY “2 s —— Sample copy free. 
CoO., Washington, D. C. 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D., and other Unitarian \iterature Sent 
FREE. Address M.C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 


Study at Home 


Graduate correspondence students 
most successful at barexamination. 
Write today for proof and our free 112-page 
catalog. We make your home a university. 
Leading home-study law course in America. 
Our own modern text—prepared by deans 
and professors from the big law colieges— 
Harvard,Chicago, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Illinois, lowa, Stanford and others, Very 
low cost and easy terms. Also business law. 
































We guarantee to coach free a graduate failing to pass any bar exam, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, BOX 1023, CHICAGO, ILL. 









I won the World's First Prize tor best course in Penman- 
ship. Under my guidance many are becoming expert pen- 
men. Am placing many of my students as instructors in 
commercial colleges at high salaries. If you wish to become 
4 better penman, write me. I will send you Free one of 
MY Favorite pens ‘and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. 
C. W. Ransom, 335 Minor Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. 
For seventeen years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to 50 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful. we easy —living inexpensive. Write 
for catalogue —NO 
ILLINOIS COL LEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
945 Wabash Avenue, L-ffingham. Illinois. 


EARN $2S to $100 
A WEEK 
We can positively show you by mail 


Book mailed free. PAGE-DAVIS CO., 
or 150 Nassau Street, New York. 











LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


how to increase your salary. 
2650 Page Building, Chicago, IIL., 





LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and eas earned trade, taucht thoroughly by mar We will teach the be- 
cinner better engraving than he can gain 'n years of rigid ay srentionslil, We will also im 





ny engraver. Send 





prove the skill o' or our catalog. 


Tv 70 E ngraving $ School. 65 Page Bldg, Michigan Ave., Chieago, Il, 


CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn thorous ghly under 
our perfect method: many sell their stories before completing the 

















OU: We helpthose who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 65, Page Building, Chicage. 















Learn to We will teach you by mail ho 
Schoo of Illustration, 
65 Page Bidg., 


Chicago, Ii}, 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR draw 
to draw for magazines 
and newspapers. 

Send for Catalog 


You can prepare for College or com- 
a Ome plete your high school work at home 
by our simplified correspondérce 


methods. Our courses meet 
all entrance requirements; they are written by members of the 
faculties of Columbia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
nology. Illinois, Chicago, Michigan and other leading universities. 
The American School is an educational institution and employs no 
agents, solicitors or collectors. Write for College Preparatory Booklet. 


American School of Correspondence i 
5772 Drexel Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 


YOUNG MAN! CRYSTALLIZE AMBITION! 


Stop. wishing—and act. Law is powerful, 
honorable and well-paid. And our College 
Law Course is complete, easily mastered 
and highly endorsed. Write for the 
catalogue and “ evidence. Read the 
testimonies of our hundreds of graduates. 
Oldest and best. 21 years of biggest suc- 
cess. Write now! 

SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 

223 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 



































//i, LEARN ABOUT QO 
4, COURSE IN SHO 





A Great Seaman 


We are offering, for a limited time, a com- 
plete course in show card and sign writing 
to those purchasing a trial assortment of our 


“‘Litholia’’ Ready-to-Use Colors 


This is a great opportunity for ambitious persons, either 

sex, to increase their earning capacity. Good show card writers 

in demand at $21 to $50 weekly, salary or in business for your- 
self. Our show card course is not a book of alphabets, It's 
a complete course in lettering compiled by an expert New York 
show card artistforus. **Litholia’” is the only liquid water 
paint ever manufactured. **Litholia” is pigment colors, used 
the same as cake, distemper or tube colors, but far superior 
to either. **Lithoifia” lasts longer, always ready. Nothing to 
equal “Litholia” for the show card writer, the artist, or the 
interior we Don’t miss this offer! 


LITHOLIA MU. COLOR co. 
247 West 125th Street, 
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== Harold 
, | Bell 
Wright’s New Novel 


A Present-Day Story of 


| Reclamation and Love 
Has Sold Nearly 


| % MILLION COPIES 
| Breaking World Records 
and Making Precedents, 


| @ Philadelphia North American— 





Best sellers run away and hide when 








| the author of ‘“The Shepherd of the 
Jacket— Hills’’ comes into the running. 


“A book that will mould and make nations 


THE WINNING OF 
BARBARA WORTH 


Illustrations by Cootes 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.30 Net 


@ New York World —it is a romance & 
pure and simple—a romance not of love 
alone but of human struggle, of con 
tending buman passions, of national de- 
velopment, 

@ Cleveland Plain Dealer—**The Call- 
ing of Dan Matthews” was a fine tale, 
“The Shepherd of the Hills’? was an 
inspiration. And now he sends us ““The 
Winning of Barbara Worth”—the best 
thing he bas done so far * * a twentieth 
century epic, 


@ New York Times — President Roose- 
velt sent an urgent appeal to Congress 
to supply ways and means for the har- 
nessing of the bronco river * * * And it 
is but a little more than a year since 
President Taft sent another pressing 2 
message to Congress celling of the need 
of more money * * Here 1s a novel 
right up to date in the affairs of that same “Imperial Valley,” with 
its story brimful of the things that have been happening there since 
the first far-seeing Westerner dreamed of the things that might be 
done with its desert sands, 


Full Color 
” 





ae Te hey 





Cover—Red and Gold 


” 


From the days of Shakespeare to the days of Harold Bell 
Wright the following record stands unique and alone: 
That Printer of Udell’s—A Vigorous Story 

A Story of Practical Christianity 
Published 1903—530,000 Copies Sold 
The Shepherd of the Hills—A Sweet Story 
An Inspiration to the Simple Life 
Published 1907—975,000 Copies Sold 
The Calling of Dan Matthews—A Vital Story 
The Ministry of Daily Life 
Published 1909—1,015,000 Copies Sold 
The Winning of Barbara Worth—A Clean Story 
The Ministry of Capital 
Pablished ( August) 1911—Nearly 4 Million Sold 


For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
Or by the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 


Ce ees i efaees BOOK CATALOG FREE 


vertises books of all the publishers at big savings. Bibles, 
Periodicals, etc. Write us for it today. argains on every 
page. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine 
Bindings for your library. Every book carried in stock. 
Orders filled promptly. Big savings. Catalog sent post- 
age prepaid, free on request. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 


Established 1895 Publishers and Booksellers 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 


Our mammoth catalog, 

















of the World 
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You can get just the help you need and save a lot of trouble 
if you write us first. 

What part of the country interests you most? 
What kind of school for boy or girl? Age? 
Protestant or Catholic School? 

How much you want to pay yearly? 

We will send you complete information about schools that 
will interest ond help you. Over athousand American and 
European schools have their catalogues on file in our Bureau, 
} It is all FREE to you, Vrite us today. 


Che Chicago Cribune 
Bureau of School Information 
515 Tribune Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 



























“The 
= LANGUAGES) 
Phono- 
—, German—French—English 


Italian—Spanish 
or any other language learned quickly 
and easily by the Cortina-Phone Meth4 


Od at home, Write for iree book-4 
NO MORE 


let today; easy payment plan. 
C0 RT| NA- PHON F Cortina Academy of ey 
643 Cortina Bidg., 44 W. 34th St_N. Y. 
S|) i AMME “ean cure you, Re- Re- 
putation world-wide. 


Established 16 years, -Trial lesson explaining Home In- 
George Andrew Lewis, 21] Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 























struction, with 200-page book, FREE. Answer at once. 





a, 








NEw York, Carnegie Hall, Room 146. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884. Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Em- 
pire Theatre and Companies. FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 

THE SECRETARY. 





Do You Want a Good Position as a 


Traveling Salesman or Saleswoman 
Where You Can Earn From $1,000to $5,000 a Year and Your Expenses? 


We will teach you to be an expert Salesman or Sales- 
Woman by mail in six to eight weeks and our Free Em- 
ployment Bureau will assist you to secure a good 
position where you can earn good wages while you 
learn. We cannot begin to supply the demand of leading 
business houses in all parts of America for our students. 
If you want to enter the best paid, most independent 
pocteeen! in the world, write today for our handsome 

ree catalog, “‘A Knight of the Grip,’’ also testimonial 
letters from hundreds of students we have recently 
peepee i in good Ry list < Jostens now open, and 

ll particulars of the special offer we are now making 
new students. Address our nearest office. 


Dept. 123 National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago Wew York Kansas City Seattle Wew Orieans Toronts 











McClure’s Magazine guaran- 
tees an average monthly circu- 


lation of 450,000 copies. 
McClure’s Publications Inc. 


| 2 > a OD oe De PD OS = 5 Te 
ACCOUNTANT 


Become a Certified Public Acco 
Organizer ; Real Estate, Sales d 
Man ; Cost or Factory Ace ountant ; ar 
ual mail instruction that will put you in the well-pai 
taught by practical men, in a practical way. Free Const 
F, describing subject interested in, sent for the asking 


Universal Business Institute, Inc., 
Dept. F Fifth Avenue and 28rd Street New York 
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| This Year 
It’s the 
COSMOPOLITAN 






















April 


}S MOPOLITAN 


f fh _ 


15 Cents 























Charles 
Dana 
‘ Gibson 







Begins in | 


3 a the next Issue j 












Because of the Men 
, Who Make It 


| The Men who Make it—this is always the test of any 
| magazine’s merit. It is the whole secret of the enormous 
| and ever growing popularity of the Cosmopolitan. 

Every number of the Cosmopolitan is a special number— 
each month the index page contains an all-star cast. 
Take the current issue: 


Robert W. Chambers Charles Dana Gibson 

David Graham Phillips Howard Chandler Christy 

Jack London Harrison Fisher 

Gouverneur Morris James Montgomery Flagg , 
Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 

Never before have so many brilliant writers, artists and essayists been brought 

together, in a single publication; and not only brought together, but kept together, 


for every issue contains these or other equally great attractions—every issue, for 
its Own particular month, dominates the whole magazine world. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Cosmopolitan costs $1.50 a year, but by signing the coupon below, you may secure 
the next three issues for only 25 cents—in itself a saving of 33 1-3 per cent—and 
at the same time securing the opening chapters of Chambers’ new novel, ‘‘ The 
Streets of Ascalon.’’ Mail the coupon today to 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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place in one spot at a time. 
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N 3800 photographs of the Civil War, lost for 50 years; 
and now found again—you see the whole war—as it 
really was. The man who fought in it saw only what took 






































OU can see in the 3800 newly found pho- 
¥Y rozraphs of the Civil War more than any 

man who took part in that terrible con- 
flict. Each soldier could be in only one place 
at one time and could witness only what went 
on around him. In these photographs, mag- 
nificently reproduced in the 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
HISTORY of The 
CIVIL WAR 


you see everywhere. You are on the field of Gettysburg 
before the smoke has cleared, you are with Gilmore’s 
gunners under the scorching Confederate fire at Charles- 
ton, you are in battered Sumter with the Confederates 
themselves, you are aboard a monster ironclad in the 
Mississippi—you are in hospital and prison and camp 
—you are everywhere that 4,000,000 men are fighting, 
marching, eating, sleeping, laughing, weeping, dying. 
The unfaltering eye of the camera saw for you; saw 
truly, saw accurately, saw clearly—saw everywhere. 
Now, you in turn may look upon the greatest war on 
the American continent as it really was—no faltering 
story of artist’s brush, no halting tale in words— but the 
thing itself as the sun in the sky wrote it on the camera 
plate— wrote it to last forever. 
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Photographing te Biggest American War 


ington, was the first on the field of war with his camera. Braving the 
financial collapse and ruined health which actually overwhelmed 
him—in danger of his very life, this man of far vision was the first in the 
history of the world to photograph an actual war. Later others, both Union 
and Confederate, followed him, penetrating to every part of the seat of war. 

And the result of all this is that you can see more of the Civil War than any soldier 
saw—more than Grant or Lee or Farragut or Sherman could possibly see—for they could 
be in only one place at one time. 

Peace came, and in the confusion of reconstruction, the thousands of photographs 
were lost. Brady died in poverty and despair. Some of the negatives were secured by 
the Government and locked up in the War Department as part of our secret records. 
Some went to England, into the library of Charles Dickens. Some went to the Far West 


M ATHEW BRADY, famous photographer of New York and Wash- 


Price goes 
up March 
23d. Send 
Coupon on 
next page 
today and 
save money 
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with our pioneers. 
== John Wanamaker 
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‘ie turning of a hand takes you from Gettysburg to 
Vicksburg. Yet they happened hundreds of miles 
apart and at the same time. Distance and time are 
annihilated; the living conflict rages before you. 































Lost for 50 Years—Just Found Again 


IFTY years these 3800 strange photographs lay 
Fk buried and the American people did not know 
that they existed. Now, at last, they have 
been recovered by the REviEw or REvIEws and 
embodied in the ten big volumes of the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HisToRY OF THE CIVIL WaR. 


March 23d—Last Day 


Now, at last, as page after page passes in 
unexampled richness and profusion, the photo- 
graphs throw suddenly before you the living drama 
of that four years’ contest. 3800 photographs, 
rescued from the past—an invaluable million-word 
freshly written story of the war like none you ever 
read before—in ten big sumptuous volumes, a luxu- 
rious work of art—all are yours for less than it cost 
to take one of these photographs—provided your 
order is postmarked on or before March 23d— 
On that date the present temporary low price will 
be advanced. The big merchandising facilities of 
John Wanamaker, joined to the big producing 
facilities of the Review of Reviews, enable you to 
own this priceless record for an insignificant price 
and pay for it in small payments NOW if you 
are prompt. 


Send for 56-Page Book—FREE 


O enable you to take advantage of this low-priced offer before it is 






























McC 3-12 


too late, we have prepared a sumptuous 56-page blue and gold book John 
of sample pages from the set, containing reproductions of 25 of a 


the long lost photographs. Send the coupon for it free. At the same 
time we will send you—also free—the romantic story of Brady, of 
the taking, loss and rediscovery of the photographs. And we will 
tell you howto get your set of the Photographic History at the 
special low Club price and convenient monthly payments. 
Remember March 234d is the last day at the present 
price. Remember also you must give yourself time 
to mail this coupon to us and get our reply before 
March 23d. Mail the coupon today and 
make sure of the low price. 


=> NewYork == ENE ATE 


Send me free your 
sumptuous 56-page book, 
containing specimen pages 
from the Photographic His- 
tory of the Civil War with re- 
productions of 25 of the beautiful 
photographs and the full romantic 
story of their taking, loss and re-dis- 

covery. At the same time, teli me how 
I can get a complete set of the Photo- 
graphic History through your Book Club at 
low price and small payments. 
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AMONG NEALE’S CH 


OICE PUBLICATIONS ] 





We should like to tell you now about all the 


notable new books that constitute our output of 


this season, by far the most notable of any season of the sixteen years that have passed since 
our house was established; but as we may not, we ask you to write for our New Catalogue, 


which contains more than one hundred rare 


Poli 


portraits and other rare illustrations. 


tical 


Write for our New Catalogue, which contains more than 100 rare portraits and other rare illustrations 


Liberalism and Wreck of Empire. By 
the Viscount de Fronsac. In more than 
one respect this is the most remarkable book 
of British politics that has been published 
since the days of Hobbes. Viscount de Fronsac 
contends that democratic parliamentary 
usurpation of the legitimate constitution must 
soon end the death struggle of the British 


The Sovereignty of the States. By Walter 
Neale. A study in state rights and in the 
political history of the American united na- 
tions, from the genesis of these States, six 
hundred years ago, during the reign of Ed- 
ward III, down to the present time. New 
York Herald: ‘‘A book well worthy the at- 
tention of all thoughtful students of Ameri- 





monarchy. Paper; postpaid, 50 cents. 


Liter 


Write for our New Catalogue, which contains more 


Their Day in Court: The Case of American 
Letters and Its Causes. By Percival Pollard. 
Los Angeles Times: ‘‘Two weeks ago to-day 
[Dec. 17, 1911] Percival Pollard, one of the few 
virile and independent voices in American 
criticism, passed away.” Size, 6 by 9 inches; 
486 pages; nearly 200,000 words; comprehen- 
sive index, containing more than 1,000 entries. 
$3.00 net; by mail, $3.20. 

Vagabond Journeys: The Human Comedy at 
Home and Abroad. By Percival Pollard. This 
book was published the day that Mr. Pollard 
was buried. Every chapter is an antidote of 
the ordinary book of travel. Indeed, this is a 
book of criticism, of men and their manners, 
rather than a travel book. Henry L. Menchen: 
‘Let us thank the gods that we had a critic 
who followed no man in his judgments and 


can history.’’ Postpaid, $1.00. 
y I 


ature 
than 100 rare portraits and other rare illustrations 

The Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce. 
I-dited and arranged by the author. In ten 
large volumes, containing approximately 
100,000 words to the volume, the dimensions 
of which are about 6 inches wide, 9 inches long, 
and 2 inches thick. Three editions are now 
ready: cloth, half morocco, and full morocco. 
The mechanical features of the three editions 
are identical save the binding. The cheapest 
set in its mechanical appointments is fit 
for the king. Cloth, $25.00; half morocco, 
$60.00; full morocco, the autograph edition, 
$100.00. No volume is sold separately—the 
set of no edition being broken. 

The Cavalier Poets. By Carl Holliday, Act- 
ing Head of the Department of English Liter- 
ature, Vanderbilt University. Ananthology, 
with biographical sketches, and the only ade- 





who aped no man in his writings.’’ $2.00 net; quate treatment of these poets that has been 
by mail, $2.15. published. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.70. 
Fiction 


Write for our New Catalogue, which contains more 


The Betrayal. By Walter Neale and Elizabeth 
H. Hancock. A novel of the Readjuster period 
of Virginia, which still exists, and which causes 
the dethroned carpetbagger to wonder. San 
Francisco Bulletin: ‘‘ Asa picture of Virginia, 
with its civic pride and gallantry, its hospital- 
ity, gentility, and patriotism, ‘The Betrayal’ 
has never been excelled. An unusual book, and 
destined to create much discussion in literary 


> than 100 rare portraits and other rare illustrations 


The Man from Jericho. By Edwin Carlile Lit- 
sey. Louisville Courier-Journal: ‘‘ Mr. Litsey 
has written a tale of Kentucky life, manners 
and characters that is eminently readable. To 
begin with, it does not contain a single duii line, 
thus, avoiding the unpardonable sin in fiction. 
It moves with rapidity, its scenes are vivid, 
its atmosphere true to life, and its con- 
trasting characters well massed.’’ Postpaid, 





circles.” Postpaid, $1.50. 


$1.50. 


History and Biography 


Write for our New Catalogue, which contains more 


The Siege of Charleston and the Operations 
on the South Atlantic Coast during the War 
among the States. By Samuel Jones, formerly 
Maj.-Gen. C. S. A., who commanded the Dept. 
of S.C.,Ga.and Fla. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20. 


Four Years Under Marse Robert. By Robert 
Stiles, formerly Maj.of Art.,C. S.A. Twelfth 
thousand. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. 


» than 100 rare portraits and other rare illustrations 


Reminiscences of Senator William M. Stewart 
of Nevada. Edited by George Rothwell 
Brown. Chicago Daily News: ‘‘A book of 
abounding vitality.’ $3.00 net; by mail, 
$3.20. 

With Fire and Sword. By Maj. S. H. M. 
Byers, formerly of Sherman’s Staff, author 
of ‘‘Sherman’s March to the Sea,” etc. $1.50 
net; by mail, $1.60. 














Union Square 


THE NEALE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE / 


f 
40 HANDY VOLUMES 1 
7000 PAGES 














SWEEPING CUT IN PRICE 


Having arranged for prompt delivery of another large edition of the Booklovers Shakespeare, 
and desiring to open the season with new stock exclusively, we offer without reserve every set now 
on hand. Some of these sets are in perfect condition, but here and there a volume shows slight signs 





No Other Edition 
Contains 


the following invaluable fea- 
tures. They make Shake- 
speare easy to read, to under- 
stand and tu appreciate. 


Topical Index 
in which you can find in- 
stantly any desired passage 
in the plays and poems. 

Critical Comments 
on the plays and characters. 

* They are selected from the 
writings of Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Dowden, Furnivall, 
Goethe and many other 
world-famed Shakespearean 
scholars. 

Glossaries 
A_ complete one in each 
volume, explaining every 
dificult, doubtful or obso- 
lete word. 

Two Sets of Notes 
One for the general reader 
and a supplementary set for 
students. 


Arguments 
These give a condensed story 
of each play in clear and 
interesting prose. 


Study Methods 
which furnish the equivalent 
of a college course of Shake- 
spearean study. 


Life of Shakespeare 
by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 
critical essays by Walter 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, 
Thomas Spencer Baynes and 
Richard Grant White. 
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many keen and intelligent bargain hunters will respond eagerly to 
this opportunity. The regular price of the Booklovers when sold ee = and hold them subject to your orazr. 
oo. You can get a set now for $25.00, and you ° 

have the privilege of paying for it a little each month. Any com- Oa ats - 

mentary on this fact would only weaken its importance. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 44-60 E. 230 st., NEW YORK 


of handling or perhaps its cover is a trifle discolored. Not one person 
in a hundred would notice these blemishes and most publishers would 
trust to their passing unnoticed. Our method, however, is to forestall 
possible criticism, and offer the books at a sweeping cut 1n price, a cut 
which more than offsets any slight imperfections. Such a bargain may 
never again be in your reach, 


EVERY WORD SHAKESPEARE WROTE 


The Booklovers is admittedly the best Shakespeare in existence. It 
is printed in large type and with ample margins, from new and perfect 
plates, on pure white paper of a very high grade. There are 40 dainty 
volumes of great beauty, 7x5 inches (just the size for easy handling), 
7,000 pages in all, handsomely and durably bound in half-leather and 
superbly illustrated. There are 40 full-page plates in colors and 400 
reproductions of rare wood-cuts. The mere handling of these charming 
volumes affords a keen sense of artistic satisfaction. 

The Booklovers is an absolutely complete and unabridged edition of Shakespeare. 
Each volume contains a complete play and all the notes that explain that play. 
These notes are the most complete and valuable ever offered to readers of Shake- 
apeace. In the extent of information it contains, the Booklovers is, in fact, a 

hakespearean Encyclopedia, Its simplicity and lucidity will appeal to every intelli- 
gent reader, while even advanced students can glean instruction from its copious 
and valuable commentaries. 
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The Tel-Electric 


Piano Player 


IMPLE, yet wonderful expression devices make it the most artistic 
and flexible of all piano players. It is always under your personal 
control — whether you wish to interpret the wondrous music of 
Beethoven or Wagner, or the more simple melodies of those com- 

posers who write in lighter vein, the Tel-Electric responds at once to your 
every mood. Through it you realize the pleasure of personally producing 
music. Or, if you so desire, the player itself will interpret any musical 
composition with the technique and finish of a master musician. 


Exclusive Tel-Electric Features 


Your hands control the expression; 
Your feet have nothing to do. 
You do not have to pump it. 
It runs by electricity but electric current in the house is not essential. 
It may be attached to any grand or upright piano. 
It does not injure your piano in any way. 
It does not in any way obstruct the keyboard of your piano, which 

is always free for hand playing. 

Price, attached to your piano, $350 
Sendgor Illustrated Catalog 


Set of four photogravures symbolic of music, suitable for framing, size 11x15, 
will be sent prepaid for 10 cents in stamps. 


The Tel-Electric Company 


TEL-ELECTRIC BUILDING Agencies in 
299 Fifth Avenue, New York City All Large Cities 


Branches 
Chicago and Boston 
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Substantial Saving 


daily Purchasers of the New Thin Paper Edition’... _ 


PinrERNATIONAT: ‘ENCYCLOPE DIA” 


70,000 Subjects ‘ Over 20,000. Riscnewstene } 
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ruary announcements and secured The New Thin Paper 

Edition of The New International at the pre-publication 
price announced to close on February 29th. If you act at 
once you will be able to secure The New Thin Paper Edition of 
The New International at a price greatly below that of the 
regular volumes. When (in a short time) publication is com 
pleted this offer will be permanently withdrawn. 


There is no doubt of the superiority of The New Thin 
Paper Edition from every standpoint. The thousands of 
purchasers who have seen the volumes have commended the 
beautiful, clear print, the superior quality of the binding and the 
toughness, durability and opacity of the paper. The New 
Thin Paper Edition contains exactly 
the same contents and has the same 
number of volumes (22) and pages as 
the regular edition of The New Inter- Thin Paper Volume —_—Regular Volume 
national. But the volumes are thinner a 
(about 1 inch thick), lighter (about %4 the weight), more com- 
pact and easily handled than the regular volumes. The New Thin 
Paper volumes open flat, are clearly printed and the pages do not 
wrinkle and crumple as isthe case with most thin paper. Altogether 
The New Thin Paper volumes are an example of fine press work 
and binding. 


es of alert purchasers took advantage of Feb- 
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No one who appreciates good books should fail to at least get particu- 
lars regarding this unusual proposition. ‘The New International “ 
is the encyclopedia most referred to in public libraries; and o sien. 


in The Thin Paper Edition it is specially desirable. The Dodd, 
New York Sun has called The New International ‘‘the af Mead 
most helpful encyclopedia in English,’’ and the g of & Company 
American Library Association has called it ‘‘the best ce fess se > Ave. 
i encyclopzdia for ready reference,”* & 40° New York City 
wuate ) — 5 - eee — y we” Send me sample pages 
Ry o showing paper, printing, 
# maps, illustrations etc., 
PM of your New Thin Paper Edition 
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TO-NIGHT—FOR A 
REAL SHAMPOO 


The pleasures of ting- 
ling cleanliness come 
first. Then the bene- 
ficial effects conttnue 


long after the shampoo 
is forgotten. It is this 
extra service that makes 
Packer’s Tar Soap so 
efficient in maintaining 
the vitality, lustre and 
color of the hair. 





Send 10 cents for a sample half-cake 
and our booklet, “‘How to Care 
for the Hair and Scalp.” 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. NEW YORK 
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THE QUEEN’S MOOD 
BY 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


HE flower-sweet Queen was walking in her garden. 
Drifting her way the lemon-petals fell; 
Myrtle and orange blew their breath about her; 
Even the sunshine had a pleasant smell. 


Above her the white palace in its glory 
Lifted long lines of columns in the light; 
Through the wide plain, below, the sinuous river 
Mirrored the far sierra’s silver height. 


The palm trees stirred their plumes in clear wind-azure, 
Where silken winds went sighing to and fro; 

The roses climbed and overtopped the cypress 
And turned the shadow into blushing snow. 


Only to breathe was bliss that summer morning, 
The young Queen thought, along her bowery aisle: 
Only to breathe—and love -ah, that was heaven! 
(The place had been less fair without her smile.) 


Low in the plain beside the oozy river, 
One lay, the while, beneath her thatch of straw, 
Withered and gray as eld, and cursed all heaven, 
And cursed the light of morn, and cursed the law! 


That day her man-child — treasure sole and single, 
The blossom of her being’s one delight— 
Must leave the frolic air, the joy of living, 
Must go into the void of the vast night. 


Born with great pangs, with greater pangs his dying 
Shattered her soul. Oh, what were life when death 

Darkened those splendid eyes! Be bitter blighting 
On all who, while she anguished, drew glad breath! 


Naught of that desolate outcry, that black horror, 

Knew the young Queen. To her so sweet life seemed, 
This summer morning, that with sudden blessing 

She turned to do the happy thing she dreamed. 


“T will entreat the King,” she said in going, 
“Because he loves me —and | am his wife,” 
Stately and sweet, “that all who leave their prison 


This day for death shall have free air and life!” 


That night a man, alive with mighty pulses, 
To clasp his mother through the darkness stalked. 
Neither divined they breathed because that morning 
The flower-sweet Queen in her high garden walked. 
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“The Dauphin was 


bathed today.” 


Such was the announcement published in the court calendar of France 
in the splendid days of the Valois, on those rare occasions when the infant 
prince was dipped into his marble bowl of perfumed water. 


Poor little Dauphin! He was but a baby after all—a soft, pink- 
skinned bundle of sweetness and purity. But with all the splendor, pomp 
and ceremony of his royal nursery, he could not command that essential 
to a baby’s comfort, health and happiness which your baby enjoys—the 
daily bath with pure water and Ivory Soap. 


Ivory Soap contains no “free” alkali or other ingredient which could 
possibly harm the tender skin of a baby. It is not only cleansing, but 
soothing as well. It lathers easily and it floats. Ivory Soap is so pure 
that it leaves the baby’s skin sweeter than any perfume. 


Ivory Soap .. . . 99% Per Cent. Pure 
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GEORGE GOULD ON HIS FAVORITE 


POLO 


NE of the most - significant 
phases of the present railroad 
situation is the extent to which 
the children of Jay Gould are 
losing control of the family 

properties. Of the dozen railroad lines that 
make up what is commonly known as the Gould 
system, only one is now paying dividends. 
The backbone of the Gould financial power, the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, has been running 
for several years under a heavy annual deficit, 
and last year did not earn all the interest on its 
bonds. Since 1908 five Gould railroads have 
gone into the hands of receivers. The family 
has given up control of the Manhattan elevated 
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lines in New York City, of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and of practically all of 
its railroads east of the Mississippi River. In 
financial circles George J. Gould, the family 
head, is commonly referred to as the “Sick 
Man of Wall Street,” and already the great 
powers of that section are planning the dis- 
memberment of such dominions as he still 
retains within his somewhat unsteady grasp. 


The Goulds a Close Corporation 
All this is especially remarkable because the 


Goulds have shown the utmost tenacity in 
holding on to their railroad power. None of 
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the great railroad families of America have 
exercised so complete and unified a control 
over a great railroad system. In his will 
Jay Gould resorted to all possible expedients 
to assure this unquestioned domination. He 
left his fortune, generally estimated at $75,000- 
000, as an intact whole in the hands of trustees. 
he trustees were his four children: 
George, Edwin, Howard, and Helen. The 
Goulds have done all in their power to carry 
out his intention in spirit and in fact. All four 
George, Edwin, Howard, and Frank, 
personally assumed 


eldest 


sons, 
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point the Denver and Rio Grande, climbing or 
tunneling the hills and winding through the 
mountain gorges, carried the Gould system 
across the irrigated farms of Mormondom to Salt 
Lake City and Ogden, whence the newly con- 
structed Western Pacific, in an almost unbroken 
line of nearly a thousand miles, deposited it at 
San Francisco. Going back and taking up the 
trail again at St. Louis, the Iron Mountain, the 
Texas Pacific, and the Southwestern made acces- 
sible to the Goulds the cotton-fields of Arkansas. 
Texas, and Mississippi. There it was — the 
Gould system, nineteen 





control of the family 


thousand miles of rail- 





properties; they elected 
themselves and _ their 
representatives direc- 
tors of the Missouri 
Pacific and other allied 
systems, parceled 
among each other the 
presidencies of affili- 
ated lines, and jealous- 
ly arrogated all the 
details of management. 
And the railroad 
‘empire” over which 
the Goulds for many 
years maintained this 
unquestioned suprem- 


acy was a wide and 
fruitful one. It ex- 
tended from Detroit 


in the East to Ogden 
(Utah) in the West — 
from Chicago, Omaha, | 
and Kansas City, to . 
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way, the greatest sin- 
gle mileage ever con- 
trolled by any one 
railroad power. It 
comprised possibilities 
of development such as 
have opened upon the 
vision of no other 
American railway 
“magnate.” It was 
one of the few railroad 
systems west of the 
Mississippi River 
which had gone through 
the panic of the nine- 
ties without a receiver- 
ship; and it was the 
one which, with the 
dawning of better times 
after the Spanish War, 
seemed destined toreap 
the heaviest harvest. 
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George J. Gould Am- 





Paso. There was hardly 


bitious as a Young 


; MRS. GEORGE GOULD 
a great railroad “gate- 
nbn i se . FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN JUST BEFORE HER Man 
way, or center ol MARRIAGE, WHEN SHE WAS MISS EDITH 


traffic, which the Gould 
system did not reach. 
There was not an im- 
portant station on the Mississippi River, from 
Keokuk to New Orleans, from which the Goulds 
did not extract their share of business. Be- 
ginning at Detroit, the Wabash took the Gould 
railroads across northern Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois to the great grain and cattle market at 
Omaha and Kansas City, diverging on its way 
to push into the heart of the corn belt in Iowa. 
From St. Louis the Missouri Pacific carried 


KINGDON, 
YORK 


them across Missouri, spreading out into an 
all-penetrative network in Kansas, one spur 
pushing up into the productive southeast corner 
of Nebraska, while the main line, crossing the 
eastern plains of Colorado, brought up at the 
From this 


foothills of the Rockies at Pueblo. 





A YOUNG 
ACTRESS 


The Goulds are los- 
ing control of their 
ancestral domains 
because, like the Vanderbilts, they have at- 
tempted to do two incompatible things—live 
lives of idleness and luxury, and at the same time 
personally control great enterprises. Only oneof 
Jay Gould’s six children, Helen Miller, a woman 
distinguished for philanthropy and patriotism, 
has aroused wide public esteem. Jay Gould, 
however, evidently entertained the highest opin- 
ion of the abilities of his eldestson. “‘ My beloved 
son George,” he says in his will, “having de- 
veloped a remarkable business ability, and hav- 
ing for twelve years devoted himself entirely 
to my business, and during the past four years 
having taken entire charge of my affairs, I here- 
by fix the value of his services at $5,000,000.” 
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In addition to this honorarium, Jay 
Gould gave his son voting power upon 
the family estate, in case of a disagree- 
ment among the trustees, thus virtually 
making him the dictator. In 1892, 
when Jay Gould died, the opinion of 
Wall Street hardly indorsed the judg- 
ment of this remarkable will. George 
Gould was young,—only twenty-eight, 
— retiring in disposition, soft-voiced, 
unaggressive, and consequently not 
widely known. It was generally be- 
lieved, however, that he was no idler, 
that he aspired to earn a reputation 
for himself, and that, in particular, he 
was ambitious of removing the stigma 
from the Gould name. The outside 
public probably knew him best for his 
romantic marriage to Miss Edith King- 
don, a charming New York actress of 
high personal character. There was a 
general disposition to “‘give the young 
chap a chance,” a feeling heightened 
by the serious interest which he 
soon manifested in his railroad prop- 
erties. 

In these early days George Gould 
regularly made trips over his roads; he 
formed important and useful banking 
alliances in Wall Street; he took a 
prominent part in the reorganization 
of other lines, and even made large 
plans for the extension of his own in- 
terests. In 1899 or 1900 the financial 
district had revised its early estimate 
and had begun to look upon George 
Gould as the future dictator of the 
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VIVIEN GOULD, THE SECOND DAUGHTER 
TO WHOM SHE WAS 


railroad situation. About this time, however, 
he began to manifest less promising traits. 
“Society,” with all its distractions, now laid 
heavy claims upon his attention. 


Gould’s Fondness for Yachts, Dogs, 
and Polo 


The sacred Knickerbocker portals, which 
had been closed to his father, opened wide 
to George Gould and his delightful family. 
He spent several millions on an elaborate 
country place at Lakewood, New Jersey. 
He leased hunting preserves in England, 
and displayed a marked interest in horse- 
racing, dogs, and polo. He spent a large 
part of his time on yachts, and the George 
Goulds began to be known as among the 
most lavish entertainers in New York. 
For the last few years the newspapers have 


A STAG " : ¢ ; 
EVE oF _ been filled with stories of their country homes, 


OULD their jewels, their dinners, their balls, their 
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has been able to choose between 
home life and office work. Unfortu- 
nately, he has always been ex- 
tremely jealous of delegating his offi- 
cial power. He developed the habit of 
suddenly going to Europe and leaving 
nobody behind with authority to make 
a business move. If his subordinates 
assumed such authority during his 
absence, thev frequently suffered the 
humiliation of having their ideas over- 
ruled. Gould, from the first, mani- 
fested the family characteristic of 
looking upon the Gould railroads as 
family perquisites. “‘Ramsey, can’t I 
own my own property as I want 
to?” he once testily remarked to the 
president of the Wabash, who had 
entered a protest against certain of 
his acts. 

Although nearly all of the so-called | 
Gould railroads operated in the West- | 
ern States, with their official head- | 
quarters at St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Salt Lake City, the actual offices were 
always at 195 Broadway, at London, 
Paris, or wherever George Gould hap- 
pened at the moment to be. He 
transacted important corporation 
business, not on the ground, but by 
cable and telegraph. This inevitably 
meant demoralization in the personnel. 
Strong, energetic, ambitious men will 
not submit to dictation and irresponsi- 
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— ; : copyright, 14/0, Campoeli ua» ility of this sort, and consequently | 
OF GEORGE GOULD, AND LORD DECIES, ; . 
> te ‘ Gould’s subordinates have not been 
MARRIED IN IQII “ 
the country’s ablest railroad executives. | 
yachting trips, and their ‘coming-out par- 
ties.’ The entertainment that ‘introduced” 


the eldest daughter, Marjorie Gould, was 
an occasion of the utmost grandeur. Ac- 
cording to the circumstantial newspaper ac- 
counts, several continents were ransacked to 
make the celebration an ostentatious success. 
America furnished banks of roses, England some 
, five thousand orchids,— solemnly appraised by 
: the newspapers at one dollar each,— the South 
: Seas sent Kentia palms, while the southern 
part of France was levied upon for its choicest 
wines. 


i Roads (Managed by Telegraph 
> and Cable 


Undoubtedly, George Gould’s inattention to 
business in recent years has been due, in no 
small part, to the fact that he is a good father; LORD AND LADY DECIES 
that he has wished to exercise and associate FROM A RECENT SNAP SHOT TAKEN OF 
with his growing sons, and, being a rich man, THEM ON SHIPBOARD 
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His entourage developed into a petty court, 
constantly filled with jealousies, bickerings, and 
scandal-mongerings. Gould became surrounded 
with sycophants and flatterers, the general 
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means lacks ability; he is capable of forming 
great, even grandiose plans; he is a good deal 
of a dreamer, but he lacks the physical force, 
the “‘nerve,” to see his operations through. 
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MRS. GEORGE GOULD WEARING HER CELEBRATED 
PEARL NECKLACE, WHICH IS VALUED AT 
MORE THAN HALF A MILLION 
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a. - 
desire being not so much to further the According to the Wall Street estimate, he is 
interests of the Gould properties as to “stand always saying one thing and doing another; 


well” with the head. 
The Hamlet of the ‘Ratlroad Situation 
Had Gould been an aggressive, masterful 


person, he might, in spite of these somewhat 
demoralizing surroundings, have made _ his 


mark. On the contrary, his preéminent charac- 
teristic is indecision of character. 


He by no 





the last persuasive talker who gets his ear is 
generally regarded as the one who carries the 
day. Naturally suspicious, and never sure of 
himself, he labors under the impression that 
some one is trying to overreach him, that 
certain Wall Street interests are “out to get” 
him, and in every business deal he feels himself 
perpetually ambushed. In his early days 
Gould had excellent banking connections; in 
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the last few years he has been unable to estab- 
lish any permanent associations. He does 
business with one house to-day, with another to- 
morrow, and consequently he is on bad terms 
with practically all. In the last few years 
George Gould has been a solitary figure — the 
Hamlet of the railroad world: a man of para- 
lyzed action, making no progress toward his 
goal, distrusted by all his associates, and even 
more distrustful of himself. 


The Matrimonial Larks of Howard 
and Frank 


Edwin, the second son, has more steadiness 
of purpose and more industry, but he has not 
participated largely in the management of the 
Gould roads. The other sons, Howard and 
Frank, though nominally forming part of the 
Gould close corporation, have given themselves 
up almost entirely to money-spending and 
pleasure. Their flamboyant personal behavior 
has filled many columns of newspaper space in 
recent years. Howard first sprang into no- 
toriety through his marriage with Kathrine 
Clemmons, an actress who had once conspic- 
uously figured in the retinue of Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West Show. She signalized her entrance 
into the family by plunging into all kinds of 
extravagances. She sent architects to Ireland, 
with the idea of reproducing Kilkenny Castle 
on the shores of Long Island Sound, and spent 
several million dollars in its actual construc- 
tion. The cat-and-dog life which the How- 
ard Goulds led in this unfinished structure -- 
their quarrels, their rows with their servants 
and their dressmakers — Howard Gould has 
himself described in his legal proceedings 
against his wife. 

The matrimonial escapades of Frank Gould, 
the youngest son, have also become a house- 
hold word. The testimony in the suit in which 
his first wife divorced him pictured Frank 
Gould as the typical rich roué; and hardly 
had he recovered from this adventure when 
a well-known dancer sued him for breach of 
promise. 


Count Boni Gets Away with $10,000,000 
of Gould Money 


Unfortunate as the younger Gould boys have 
been in their marriages, the youngest daughter, 
Anna, has been more unfortunate still. She 
has also exceeded the family record as a spend- 
thrift. When her father died, Anna Gould was 
only seventeen years old. As the heir to 
$20,000,000 and an annual income of nearly 
$1,000,000, she naturally became a center of 
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interest to the usual horde of trans-Atlantic 
fortune-hunters. Perhaps the most unblushing 
of these was a little curly-headed, pink-cheeked, 
blue-eyed, faintly mustached Frenchman, pop- 
ularly known on the boulevards as the “‘ Powder- 
Puff,” but recorded in more dignified fashion 
in Parisian social circles as the Count Paul 
Marie Boniface de Castellane. Count Boni’s 
claim to membership in the Castellane family; 
one of the most illustrious in French history, 
has been seriously questioned; but he created 
something of a stir when he appeared in New 
York, in 1895, as the active suitor of Anna 
Gould. He was so penniless that the money- 
lenders of Paris had to finance his courtship. 
The Gould-Castellane marriage marked the 
first conspicuous appearance of the Goulds in 
New York “society.” 

Hardly had the marriage ceremony ended 
when Boni’s famished creditors pounced upon 
him. The Gould millions were levied upon to 
pay his gambling debts and to provide allow- 
ances for his needy relatives. Count Boni, 
who had previously had no occupation in life, 
now evidently regarded himself as having been 
set apart for a definite mission. This was to 
dissipate the entire Gould fortune in the shortest 
possible space of time. He bought an expensive 
site on the Bois and began the erection of a 
new Castellane Palace —a building that was 
intended to be a reproduction of the Petit 
Trianon at Versailles. Boni ransacked Europe 
for curios and suitable furniture, even buying, 
at great cost, the Palazzo della Scala at Verona, 
merely because it contained several ceilings by 
Tiepolo, which Boni transferred to Paris. On 
this building he spent $3,000,000, and he also 
purchased, from the Duchesse de Noailles, the 
historic Chateau de Marais. In these places 
the Count and the Countess gave the most 
expensive entertainments Paris had known in 
years. Boni was a violent royalist,— in 1899 
he created a sensation by leading a riotéus mob 
in a personal assault on President Loubet,— 
and the spectacle was now presented of this 
American girl figuring in Parisian society as 
one of the leading hostesses of the ancien 
régime. She entertained the King of Portu- 
gal, several German princes, now and then 
a Russian grand duke, and smaller potentates 
without number — the money, of course, | all 
derived from 195 Broadway. 

Though Anna Gould had an income of 
nearly $1,000,000, Boni spent it all long be- 
fore the payment fell due. He ran into debt, 
and resorted to his old friends the money- 
lenders. A year or two after her marriage, 


Anna Gould, in spite of the fact that she 


was one of the richest women in the world, 
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was constantly pestered by duns. Once, while 
she was giving an entertainment in her new 
palace, several bailiffs broke in and personally 
demanded money. Count Boni, in de.peration, 
made several trips to New York, in the hope of 
getting an increased allowance. The creditors 
became so insistent that receivers — George 
and Helen Gould — were placed in charge of 
Anna’s income and arranged a gradual settle- 
ment. 

The legal proceedings showed that in less 
than six years Count Boni had got away 
with nearly $10,000,000 of the Gould money. 
The little Countess stood all this, however, until 
she learned that her husband was spending 
large sums in his scarcely concealed intrigues 
with other women. The Goulds finally offered 
the Count $200,000 down and an income of 
$30,000 a year if he would leave them alone. 
In the divorce proceedings that followed the 
testimony proved a sensation even to jaded 
Paris. The story of how Madame Gould, soon 
after freeing herself from Boni, married his 
cousin, the Prince de Sagan, is generally known. 
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The Other Side of the Picture—A Rack- 
Rented Family Estate 


There would be no reason why a serious writer 
should rehearse these family details, were it 
not that they have a decided public importance. 
The Goulds are public, not private personages. 
Upon them the four million people of Amer- 
ica’s largest city were for many years depend- 
ent for such a necessary of life as rapid transit. 
Upon these six citizens ninety million Ameri- 
cans and their enormous financial and mercan- 
tile enterprises were largely dependent for tele- 
graphic communication. And, finally, upon 
them the people of certain large areas of such 
States as Missouri, Colorado, Kansas, Arkansas, 
and Texas look for the prime essential to their 
existence — railroad transportation. Clearly, 
the manner in which the Gould family fulfilled 
these obligations would be regulated largely 
by the manner in which they spent their own 
lives. 

And, having had a glimpse at one picture 
— the chorus-girls, the balls, the royal enter- 
tainments, the castles, —the other picture 
—the elevated railroads, the telegraph and 
cable services, and the Western railways — Is 
precisely what one would expect. For many 
years the Gould management of the New York 
elevated lines was a metropolitan scandal. 
The crowded cars, the little kerosene lamps, the 
filthy stations, the small puffing engines,— used 
long after electric transit had been a demon- 
strated success in other cities,— these condi- 
tions sufficiently expressed the Gould idea of 
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management. In other words, instead of spend- 
ing part of the earnings in decent maintenance 
and needed improvements, the Goulds were 
simply diverting them into their own pockets 
in the shape of dividends. Meanwhile they 
were ignoring the greatest opportunity in city 
transit ever known. Year after year the people 
of-New York appealed in vain to the Goulds to 
build the subway. In fact, there is a prevalent 
belief that it was largely their opposition that 
for so many years delayed this great under- 
taking. 

The Gould management of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company told exactly the same story 
of indifference and dividends. For twenty-five 
years this property paid the Goulds an annual 
revenue of more than $1,000,000; the explana- 
tion was found in the high charges, the wretched 
service, and the neglected opportunities. Two 
years ago, when the Western Union ceased to 
pay dividends, the Goulds surrendered the 
property to the American Telephone Company; 
and the manner in which this new management 
has galvanized it into life, placed its facilities, 
for the first time, at the service of the American 
people, and increased its earnings, sufficiently 
attests the demoralization of the preceding 
quarter century. 


The ‘‘Starving’’ of Railroads 


And in all their Western railroads the Gould 
family policy has been the same — the policy 
known to railroad men as “starving.” This 
simply means that the controlling owners have 
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appropriated their earnings in dividends and let 
the railroads go largely to decay. The whole so- 
called Gould railroad system, from Toledo to 
Salt Lake City, from Omaha to New Orleans 
and El Paso, is a great neglected estate. Thin, 
used-up rails, rotten ties, inadequate ballast, 
wheezy locomotives, dirty stations, passenger 
and freight cars in disrepair — these things 
are found so commonly on nearly all of the 
Gould lines as to be fairly characteristic. The 
years from 1900 to 1907 were the great boom 
years in the Western and Southwestern States; 
the Goulds utilized this prosperous era chiefly 
for the purpose of what Commodore Vanderbilt 
used to call “‘skinning the roads.”’ Unlike the 
great competitive lines in the same section, the 
Gould lines have not “taken on fat’’; they have 
been living on their own flesh, with resultant 
emaciation and general ill health. The railroad 
expert of the Wall Street Journal, analyzing the 
finances of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, de- 
clared that for eight years it had been paying five- 
per-cent dividends merely by a process of “ pau- 
perizing its subsidiaries,’ and that, as a result, 
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it would require $100,000,000 to put the system 
in physical condition to handle its traffic. 

“A Great Railroad Power ‘Rises 
Against Gould 


Railroad management like this 
for several years, but not indefinitely. 


can go on 


GREAT 


RAILROAD DYNASTY 


ever known. This combination had all the 
essential qualities that the Gould family con- 
spicuously lacked. While George Gould was 
spending his time in polo-playing, in Euro- 
pean trips and “society,” Harriman was giving 
all his time strictly to the business of con- 
structing and managing railroads. While the 
Goulds spent minimum amounts in mainte- 
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HOWARD GOULD, THE THIRD SON OF JAY GOULD, WHOSE MATRIMONIAL 


ADVENTURES HAVE BEEN THE 
the time that the Goulds were rack-rent- 
ing the family estate, the gigantic railroad 


and financial power that was ultimately to 
cripple and perhaps to destroy them was 
growing up along their side. In 1897 the 
Harriman-Kuhn-Loeb-Rockefeller combination 
began, with the reorganization of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, the development of the most 
comprehensive railroad system the world has 


SENSATION 


OF TWO CONTINENTS 

nance and equipment, Harriman was spend- 
ing $250,000,000 in upbuilding his system — 
in laying new and heavy rails, in straighten- 
ing curves, in double-tracking, in building 
new stations, and in purchasing new cars, 
locomotives, and general equipment. The 
emergence of this active, nervous railroad 
genius was especially unfortunate for Gould, 
inasmuch as Harriman was his nearest com- 





BURTON 
le petitor. The Union Pacific and the 
1- Missouri Pacific depended upon es- 


‘S sentially the same regions, and the 

- amazing prosperity of the Harriman 
ig lines was achieved largely at the ex- 
- pense of the Gould system. 

le 


= Gould, Railroad Aristocrat; 
Harriman, Railroad 
Parvenu 


And, when Harriman 
began his railroad exploi- 
tations, Gould was by far 


ved 


IN THE MANAGEMENT OF 


the more important man. He _ controlled 
fifteen thousand miles of railroad before 
Harriman got his grip upon a single rail. 
In 1897 Gould was one of the most in- 
fluential members of the group of capi- 
talists and railroad men who were after- 
ward to wage war 





Gould was an equal partner with 
Harriman in all the manipulations 
of the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
road; strange to say, however; 
Gould almost entirely escaped the 
fierce hostility which this aroused in 
the public mind against Harriman. 
In those days George Gould’s inti- 
mates warned him against Harri- 
man. “He isn’t working 
for the Missouri Pacific,”’ 
they would say; “he’s 
only interested in his 
own roads. He'll 


EDWIN GOULD, JAY GOULD’S SECOND SON. HE IS AN ABLE AND ENERGETIC 
BUSINESS MAN, BUT HE HAS PLAYED AN UNIMPORTANT PART 


THE GOULD RAILROADS 


wipe you off the map the first chance he 
gets.” 

But Gould was not affected by this talk. He 
was a far richer, a far “bigger” man than Harri- 
man. “I’m in there on the Union Pacific 
board,”’ he would answer, “and nothing can 

happen that I don’t 








upon him. Gould 
and his associates, 
indeed, rather looked 
down upon Harri- 
man. He was arail- 
road parvenu— 
something of a rail- 
road adventurer. 
Gould and his asso- 
ciates did not invite 
Harriman into their 
counsels; they ad- 
mitted him only 
when his batterings 
at the door could no 
longer be ignored. 
In a year or two, 
however, Gould and 
Harriman had es- 





d- tablished a business 
se association. Gould 
n= became a director in 
1s all of the Harriman 
S, lines; Harriman be- 
a came a director in 
1¢ 





the Denver and Rio 








know about.” 

A slight reference 
to the railroad map 
discloses in what 
a precarious position 
Gould stood about 
the year 1900. This 
was before the 
Union Pacific 
purchased the 
Southern Pacific 
Railroad. The 
diagram on _ page 
498 conveys an ac- 
curate idea of the 
position of these two 
men with reference 
to this property. 

Thus Harriman, 
with his connections, 
had a line from Chi- 
cago to Ogden, Utah. 
Gould, with his con- 
nections, also had a 
line to the same gate- 
way. At this point, 
however, both the 
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riman systems ended abruptly in the desert. 
Neither could get to the Pacific coast points 
except by way of a third line, the Southern 
Pacific. These Pacific points were the “ gate- 
ways” of an enormous freight traffic, not only 
that large business which “originated” in the 
Pacific States, but the enormous accumulations 
piled up on the Pacific docks from the Orient. 
They were the great objective points of both 
the Gould and Harriman lines; it was for this 
business that both Gould and Harriman were 
painfully crossing the desert and climbing the 
Rockies. If, for any reason, the Southern Pacific 
should refuse to do business with the Harriman 
lines and turn all its business over to Gould, or 
if it should turn its back on Gould and have 
relations only with Harriman, it could infinitely 
cripple either road. The Huntington manage- 
ment, however, treated both Gould and Harri- 
man impartially. Both systems turned over a 
large freight business from the East to the 
Southern Pacific at Ogden, and, on its part, 
the Southern Pacific divided its traffic from 
the Pacific coast 





Harriman Constantly at Huntington’s 
Coat-tatls 


Gould was apparently little disturbed, but + 
Harriman spent sleepless nights over the fear 
that some one, very likely Gould, would cap- 
ture the Southern Pacific and “bottle up” the 
Union Pacific in the Utah desert. If that 
had happened Harriman’s career as a railroad 
monopolist would have ended then and there. 
If Gould had done what Harriman feared that 
he was trying to do, Gould, instead of Harri- 
man, would have become the leading American 
railroad “magnate.” 

Certain signs seemed to indicate that Gould 
was trying to do this; the situation in the 
jatter part of 1900, as Otto Kahn, one of Harri- 
man’s associates, recently said on the witness- 
stand, was “alarming.” Gould, however, 
declares that he was making no effort to 
acquire the Southern Pacific. “Il would have 
regarded it as disloyal to my associates in the 
Union Pacific,’”’ he adds. But Harriman had 

no such scruples. 
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equally between 
Gould and Har- | 
riman. 
Collis P. Hunt- 
ington was an 
old man, and his 
death might pre- 
cipitate changes 
in the railroad 
map. Clearly,the 
greatest calam- 
ity that might 
happen to either 
Gould or Harri- 
man would be to 
have the other 
man get posses- 
sion of the South- 
ern Pacific. In 
such an event, 
the fortunate ri- 
val would have 
an unbroken line 


tel 





MARJORIE GOULD, THE ELDEST 
DAUGHTER OF GEORGE GOULD, 


last days of 
Collis P. Hunt- 
ington miserable 
with his impor- 
tunities. He 
haunted the old 
man’s office, 
and chased his 
coat-tails allover 
Wall Street, 
persuading and 
imploring him 
to sell the 
Southern Pacific. 
Huntington, 
however, abso- 
lutely refused. 
Harriman tried 
to make an agree- 
ment with Hunt- 
ington guar- 
anteeing him 
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the Pacific, and 
could shut off the other from this fruitful hinter- 
land. And, as Gould and Harriman were natural 
competitors, the chances were that either man 
would do just that very thing. That was pre- 
cisely what the friends of George J. Gould 
meant when they warned him against Harriman. 





Harriman Gets the Southern Pacific: 
Gould Wakes Up 


And then, when the tension had become acute, 
Collis P. Huntington died. In two months a 
majority interest in the Southern Pacific stock 
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Harri- 


lay safely in the Union Pacific treasury. 
man, Jacob H. Schiff, and Otto Kahn had pur- 
chased the whole thing from Huntington’s widow! 

George Gould now woke up. He dropped in 
on Harriman. ‘I think you ought to let me 
have half of that Southern Pacific stock,” he 
said, ‘“‘or, if you don’t want it, I should be will- 
ing to take the whole thing off your hands.” 

Harriman merely smiled at this naive sug- 
gestion. He was somewhat ruffled, however, at 
Gould’s next move —the purchase of the 
Denver and RioGrande. This line, at that time 
a very profitable one, articulated with the Mis- 
souri Pacific at Pueblo, and formed the Gould 
connection with Salt Lake City and Ogden. 
Gould’s purchase of this road looked like a 
threat. With this link in his own hands, Gould, 





by building a line over the Sierra Nevada to 











San Francisco, would have a through system, 
all under his own control, from Chicago to the 
Pacific coast. 

It was now Harriman’s turn to drop in on 
Gould. 

“You bought the Rio Grande for both of 
us, | suppose?” he said innocently. 

But Gould, on his part, only smiled. 

“Oh, not at ail.” 

“Well, I should like to have a half interest 
in it,” insisted Harriman. 

Gould replied that he preferred to keep the 
whole road himself. 


Harriman “‘ Bottles Up’’ the Gould Lines 


Harriman did not wait long to retaliate. 
He did to Gould precisely what he feared 
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that Gould had intended to do to him. Gould’s 
system, which, through his amicable relations 
with Collis P. Huntington, had formerly had 
access to the Pacific coast and the Orient, 
now ended at Salt Lake City and Ogden. 
The Southern Pacific, under the new Harri- 
man control, no longer delivered half its 
Pacific business to Gould at Ogden; in- 
stead, Harriman sent it East by way of his 
own Union Pacific. The Gould Texas lines 
had also for years obtained a large business 
from the Southern Pacific at El Paso; Harri- 
man likewise cut that off.. Gould had also 
exchanged business with Harriman at Omaha; 
Harriman similarly stopped that. In other 
words, as a result of these several moves, the 
Gould railroads lost an enormous amount 
of business. « They were effectually ‘“‘bot- 
tled up.” 


“If You Build That Railroad [li Kili You!’’ 


Gould now had one of his characteristic spurts 
of energy, and proceeded to fight the devil with 
fire. Upon the railroad chessboard he now had 
only a single move. That was to build an en- 
tirely new line from Salt Lake City to San 
Francisco. News came to the ears of Harriman 
and his associates that there were surveying 
parties out, and there were other unmistakable 
signs of.a sensational railroad development. 
Gould did not appear officially in connection 
with this proposed new railroad,— the Western 
Pacific,— but suspicion indicated him. 

One day, after a directors’ meeting of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, Harri- 
man and Jacob H. Schiff forced Gould into a 
corner. Was he backing the Western Pacific 
road? Gould replied that he had then no con- 
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nection with it. If at any future time he should 
take part in the new construction, he added, he 
would at once notify his colleagues on the 
Union Pacific board. 

The relations between Gould and Harriman 
now became bitter. “If you build that rail- 
road,” Harriman once shouted at him, “I'll 
kill you!” 

Soon after this Gould notified Harriman that 
he had in fact acquired an interest in the West- 
ern Pacific. He left it to Harriman to decide 
whether he should resign from the Harriman 
lines. 

“I think you have settled that question for 
yourself,” replied Harriman. 

Gould retired from the Harriman railroad 
boards and Harriman severed his connection 
with the Rio Grande. The war was now 
fairly on. 


The Gould Transcontinental System 


The Western Pacific extension was certainly 
a splendid conception; had Gould showed suf- 
ficient energy in working out the details and in 
keeping everlastingly at his purpose, the enter- 
prise would not have ended disastrously. But by 
the time Gould began it he was heavily involved 
in other railroad schemes. He planned the 
Western Pacific not only as a counter-stroke 
against Harriman, but as the completing link 
in what was to be the triumph of his career. 
This was to be a transcontinental Gould system, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. To get upon a Gould railroad train 
at Baltimore, or perhaps New York, and to 
ride without a single change on Gould roads 
until one got off at San Francisco— many an 
American railroad man had dreamed of such 
a system as this, but George Gould was the first 
seriously to attempt its realization. 

When Gould conceived his transcontinental 
scheme, about the year 1900, he was still 
young — only thirty-six. His properties were 
especially well situated for such extensions as 
he planned. Of all the great centralized rail- 
road systems, the Goulds’ was the only one 
that extended both east and west of the Missis- 
sippi River. The Wabash ran from Toledo to 
Kansas City, the Missouri Pacific from Kansas 
City to Pueblo, the Denver and Rio Grande 
from Pueblo to Salt Lake City. By building 
a line from Salt Lake City to San Francisco — 
a plan subsequently realized by the construc- 
tion of the Western Pacific — and another from 
Toledo eastward to some port on the Atlantic 
seaboard, Gould would be able to complete 
his transcontinental enterprise. All this looks 
simple enough on paper, but the practical 
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details involved enormous difficulties, physical 
and financial. European and far Eastern di- 
plomacy comprises no more nicely balanced 
relations than the American railroad situation. 
Railroads, like European nations, have their 
preémpted empires, their self-governing de- 
pendencies, their crown colonies, their protecto- 
rates, their “spheres of influence.” There are 
situations so explosive that the merest spark 
can produce enormous convulsions. Only a 
man possessed of great courage and resource- 
fulness, or of enormous folly, presumes to inter- 
fere with them. A strong man —a Harriman, 
a Hill — may boldly lay his hands upon the 
railroad map and appropriate large slices to him- 
self. A weak man who tries to disturb the bal- 
ance of power only throws things into general 
confusion and brings destruction to himself. 


Gould Attacks the Pennsylvania Gibraltar, 
Pittsburgh 


And now George Gould outlined a program 
in the Eastern States that only preéminent 
genius could have successfully coped with. In 
seeking his Atlantic connection, he took issue 
with no petty foe—a corporation no less sig- 
nificant than the Pennsylvania Railroad itself. 
And not only this, but he assailed the Pennsyl- 
vania at its most sensitive spot — Pittsburgh. 
He did precisely what a European nation would 
do if, in making an assault upon the British 
Empire, it should first train its guns on India. 
Pittsburgh “‘belonged” to the Pennsylvania. 
This stronghold was largely the cause of the 
Pennsylvania’s greatness. It is the richest 
railroad “‘gateway”’ in the world. It is the 
headquarters of the great iron and steel in- 
dustry, and as such it “‘creates more business”’ 
than New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago com- 
bined. One by one, the Pennsylvania had ac- 
quired nearly all the roads which penetrated 
this region. Every valley leading to the city 
was already occupied with a line which the 
Pennsylvania owned or controlled. The high 
hills encompassing the town made it a veritable 
Gibraltar protecting the Pennsylvania from 
invasion. A new railroad entering this area 
would be so grotesque an architectural phe- 
nomenon and would entail such enormous 
expenditure that most practical men dismissed 
the idea as absurd. 

Nevertheless, Gould decided to extend the 
Wabash Railroad from Toledo to tide-water at 
Baltimore, and to take in Pittsburgh on the 
way. In the West, as has been described, he 
did not hesitate to try issues with E. H. 
Harriman, any more than in the East did he 
quail before A. J. Cassatt. He was likewise 
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making a move hostile to his own Missouri 
Pacific bankers, Kuhn, Loeb & Company, who 
were also the bankers for the Pennsylvania. 
However, he found valuable allies in the 
Equitable Life. For life-insurance companies 
to participate in speculative railroad finance 
was then no particular crime; it was the era 
of “syndicates” and underwriting profits and 
the like. And so, to provide money for the 
Pittsburgh enterprise, George J. Gould formed 
a syndicate composed of himself, James Hazen 
Hyde, Louis Fitzgerald, and other men closely 
identified with the Equitable. 
This syndicate raised $20,000,000, 
a considerable part of it Equitable 
and other life-insurance money. 
Gould also found an ally in An- 
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drew Carnegie, who was then engaged in one 
of his periodical feuds with the Pennsylvania. 
Carnegie and other steel and coal interests 
contracted to furnish the new railroad eight 
million tons of freight a year as soon as it 
was built. This in itself would go a long way 
toward paying operating and interest charges. 


Gould and Cassatt at a ‘Dinner Party 


Gould’s first move was to purchase the 
Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad—a pov- 
erty-stricken, disconnected line extending from 
Toledo to the little town of Jewett in Ohio, an 
acquisition that brought him within sixty miles 
of Pittsburgh. The city of Baltimore owned 
a line extending from Baltimore westward to 
Cumberland, a place about one hundred and 
twenty miles east of Pittsburgh. About 1902 
there were certain indications that some mys- 
terious person was trying to purchase this road. 
Just as Harriman’s suspicions were aroused 
against Gould in the Western Pacific matter, 
so were Cassatt’s now directed against the same 
quarter, and, like Harriman, he attempted to 
quiet his apprehensions in the same way — 
by a direct appeal to Gould. 

The two men met at a dinner-party. Cassatt 
asked Gould point-blank if he were trying to 
purchase the Western Maryland. According 
to the story that Cassatt always told, Gould 
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declared that he did not have the slightest 
intention of making any such attempt. 

Six’ months later Gould publicly announced 
that he had acquired a controlling interest 
in the Western Maryland. 


Cassatt Destroys Gould’s Telegraph-Poles 


The passions of the average railroad presi- 
dent are as active, as easily aroused, as those 
of the plug-ugly on the Bowery; and Cassatt, 
in seeking vengeance against Gould, descended 
to about the level of primitive man. The 
Western Union Telegraph Company, a Gould 
corporation, for many years had built its poles 
and strung its wires along the Pennsylvania’s 
lines. Its contract with the Pennsylvania was 
soon to expire. Cassatt notified Gould 
that the Pennsylvania would not renew 
this contract on any terms. Gould dal- 
lied, and appealed to the courts for pro- 
tection against the Pennsylvania. Cas- 
satt promptly answered this challenge: 
he sent forces of men all along the 
Pennsylvania lines, armed with axes. 
These men for thirty-four hours hacked 
away at the Western Union poles. 
Huge forest masts, carrying hundreds 
of wires, came crashing down all along 
the edge of the Pennsylvania road. Cassatt 
sweetened this pill by giving the right of way 
along the Pennsylvania road to the Western 
Union’s rival; the Postal Telegraph Company. 

Gould spent four years in building sixty miles 
of railroad from the terminus of the Wheeling 
and Lake Erie at Jewett, Ohio, into Pittsburgh. 
Having exhausted the $20,000,000 provided 
by the life-insurance syndicate, he shifted the 
additional financial burdens upon the Wabash 
Railroad, which, under the- management of 
Joseph Ramsey, was rapidly becoming a valu- 
able property. In all, the Wabash became com- 
mitted to nearly $20,000,000 in the Pittsburgh 
enterprise — a burden that ultimately broke 
its back. The several Gould properties spent 
not far from $45,000,000 upon the Wabash 
Pittsburgh terminal. The sixty miles of track, 
when finished, was the nine days’ wonder of 
railroaddom. Such a jumble of viaducts, tun- 
nels, bridges, cuts, fills, arches, trestles, and 
culverts civilization had never before seen. In 
the whole sixty miles there was hardly a stretch 
of level road; there were twenty tunnels and 
nearly sixty bridges; the engineers had to 
go through one mountain a mile long, and had 
to turn several rivers from their courses. The 
Wabash Pittsburgh Railroad was one of those 
undertakings which, had it succeeded, would 
have made its projectors immortal. 
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The Gould Disaster at Pittsburgh and 
Breakdown -All Along the Line 


From the first, however, man and nature 
seemed to have combined to make this the 
most grotesque calamity in American railroad 
history. The Pennsylvania brought against 
it the full force of its political influence. All 
kinds of accidents attended its construction: 
part of its bridge across the Monongahela col- 
lapsed, killing twenty men; one of the biggest 
tunnels caved in — it had been built over an 
abandoned coal-mine. There were floods and 
landslides, strikes and labor riots, and even an 
epidemic of smallpox broke out among the 
workmen. Against all these things Gould 
might have triumphed had it not been for the 
blunders made in construction. In spite of the 
fact that the new line was almost exclusively 
a freight road, he spent $1,000,000 on an elabo- 
rate passenger station in an unfrequented part 
of Pittsburgh. The road came into Pittsburgh 
on an elevated track, conditions under which 
it is extremely difficult and expensive to handle 
freight. Most unfortunate of all was the fact 
that the Wabash Pittsburgh terminal, as well 
as the Wheeling and Lake Erie, was not double- 
tracked. After the $45,000,000 had been spent, 
and not another dollar could be raised, Gould 
found that he had a railroad, into the world’s 
greatest traffic center, but had no facilities to 
handle traffic. Although the Carnegie Company 
and others had their eight million tons of 
freight ready for him to transport, Gould was 
unable to take the business. If a hotel man 
should buy a Waldorf-Astoria site and erect 
upon it a two-story building, he would exactly 
duplicate Gould’s mistake at Pittsburgh; that 
is, he would have plenty of business at his 
door, but no facilities to handle it. 

These episodes in the history of the Gould 
roads—the war with Harriman in the West and 
the difficulties in the East — extended over a 
period of eight years. The year 1908 signalized 
the breakdown of Gould all along the line. 
Under Gould management his Atlantic sea- 
board connection, the Western Maryland, 
became bankrupt and went into the hands of 
receivers. The Wabash Pittsburgh line, a 
$45,000,000 enterprise, had practically no busi- 
ness. Its expensive Pittsburgh station was re- 
ceiving no passengers; its million-dollar bridges, 
unpainted for four years, were perishing with 
rust; its tunnels, with the supporting timbers 
rotting away, were a constant menace to human 
life. In 1908 this railroad monstrosity passed 
into the hands of receivers. Almost simultan- 
eously the Wheeling and Lake Erie officially de- 
clared its insolvency. The Wabash had reached 
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that point of physical and financial demoral- 
ization which finally ended, only a few months 
ago, in a receivership. The Missouri Pacific 
had degenerated in the manner already de- 
scribed. The International and Great Northern, 
a Gould Texas line, was in receivers’ hands. 
The Denver and Rio Grande, formerly a great 
dividend-payer, had been mulcted and crippled 
to build the Western Pacific. In financial circles 
the Goulds were unwelcome. All their roads 
needed money badly, and no great banking 
house stood ready to provide it. 

Gould, pressed on all sides, was frantically 
looking about for some one to come to his 
assistance. The man who finally stepped for- 
ward to perform this office was his early asso- 
ciate and friend, his later competitor, and now 
his bitterest enemy — Edward H. Harriman. 


What Harriman Intended to Do with 
the Wabash 


These eight years had been as wonder-work- 
ing for Harriman as they had been disastrous 
for Gould. And all this time Harriman had had 
his eye upon the Gould properties. He had defi- 
nite plans for the entire Gould system east of 
the Mississippi River. He intended to dismem- 
ber the Wabash, to make it a kind of railroad 
Poland, distributing certain appropriate slices 
among the great neighboring railroad systems. 
He had mentally assigned sections to the Union 
Pacific and other sections to the Missouri 
Pacific, the Baltimore and Ohio, and perhaps 
the New York Central. Harriman had also 
discovered certain valuable uses in the unfor- 
tunate experiment at Pittsburgh. He had 
already had surveyed a line and acquired many 
franchises for an entirely new railroad from 
Pittsburgh to New York City — a road which, if 
ever built, would have spelled trouble for the 
Pennsylvania; and, with certain modifications 
in construction, Gould’s Pittsburgh terminal 
would give him his essential entrance into that 
stronghold. 


Harriman Gets a Mortgage on Gould’s 
Eastern Lines 


When, therefore, in the summer of 1908, 
Gould needed extrication from his troubles, 
Harriman was ready to “save” him. The rescue, 
it goes without saying, was to be accomplished 
entirely on Harriman’s own terms. The par- 
ticular crisis in Gould’s affairs was caused by 
the fact that an issue of $8,000,000 in notes 
on the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad was 
coming due. The holders of these notes virtu- 
ally dominated the whole Gould situation east 
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of the Mississippi River. As security the Wheel- 
ing and Lake Erie had pledged $12,000,000 of 
its First Consolidated gold bonds, practically 
the entire issue, and nearly all its rolling stock. 
The Wabash was involved because it had guar- 
anteed the payment of these notes. As the 
time approached for the redemption of this 
mortgage, it became apparent that neither the 
Wheeling and Lake Erie nor the Wabash would 
be able to pay it off. The credit of the whole 
Gould system had reached such a low ebb that 
Gould was unabk to raise this money. 

In the whole financial section there was only 
one place where this $8,000,000 could be ob- 
tained. Harriman and Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
formed a syndicate, paid off the notes, and de- 
posited them in their own strong boxes. They 
are still reposing there, and as a result the Kuhn- 
Loeb-Rockefeller financial power occupies the 
position of vantage in the reorganization which 
is now taking place in the Eastern Gould lines. 
Out of this “situation” the Gould family is 
now eliminated. When the Western Maryland 
emerged from its receivership, a year ago, John 
D. Rockefeller was found to be in control. A 
reorganization committee has recently taken 
the bankrupt Wabash out of the Goulds’ hands, 
with Kuhn, Loeb & Company as the bankers. 

Harriman’s death gave George J. Gould a 
respite, but every day the lines are growing 
closer about him, especially in the West. He 
has just resigned as chairman of the Board of 
the Denver and Rio Grande, which carries the 
control of the Western Pacific. And last spring 
the beginning was made in edging him out of 
the control of the Missouri Pacific. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Rockefeller versus Gould 


For many years John D. Rockefeller had 
held a large interest in the Missouri Pacific, 
which, in the years from 1907 to 1911, he ma- 
terially increased. The Deutsche Bank of 
Berlin, representing a large number of sub- 
stantial German investors, was also a large 
minority stockholder. Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
had purchased largely at the panic prices of 
1907 and 1908 and had greatly increased its 
holdings in 1910. That was the year which 
witnessed the collapse of the so-called Pearson- 
Farquhar syndicate, another group of capitalists 
which had conceived the idea of a transconti- 
nental line. As part realization of this ambition, 
this syndicate had made considerable purchases 
of stock in the Denver and Rio Grande, the 
' Missouri Pacific, the Wabash, the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, and the Lehigh Valley. When, in 
1910, the Pearson-Farquhar group found them- 
selves unable to maintain their campaign, Kuhn, 


Loeb & Company became the residuary legatee 
of most of their securities, including their 
holdings in Missouri Pacific. These three forces 
combined — Kuhn-Loeb, John D. Rockefeller, 
and the Deutsche Bank — thus held an ex- 
tremely large interest in this property, amount- 
ing, in all probability, to nearly as much as 
the twenty-five per cent upon which the Goulds 
themselves maintained their control. In the 
spring of 1911 these three forces pooled their 
interests with the generally advertised purpose 
of definitely eliminating the Goulds. 


Gould Gives Up the Fight 


With these forces against him, Gould’s po- 
sition, in an openly contested election, was 
hopeless. Unquestionably, if the situation were 
left undisturbed, he might command more 
actual votes at the annual election than his 
adversaries. But the Kuhn-Loeb combination 
did not propose to leave the situation undis- 
turbed. They intended openly to enter the 
field for proxies to use in the election of a 
directorate of their own. And in such a contest 
they would, in all likelihood, win. Under 
ordinary circumstances the average stockholder 
does not give proxies unfriendly to an existing 
management. In spite of the fact that the 
Vanderbilts have had only a small minority 
interest in the New York Central for twenty-five 
years, they have had little difficulty in retaining 
in their own hands its nominal control. The 
reason is plain: under the Vanderbilt manage- 
ment the New York Central has never passed 
a dividend. The average stockholder simply 
does not care to disturb this eminently satis- 
factory arrangement and experiment with his 
investment. On the other hand, the Mis- 
souri Pacific stockholders were disgruntled with 
Gould because there had been no dividends 
for four years, and no likelihood of their early 
resumption. When it is considered that the 
people who were about to ask for their proxies 
were the most successful railroad financiers in 
the country, the people who had taken the 
bankrupt Union Pacific and put its dividends 
up to ten per cent, the eagerness of the 
minority holders to make the change may be 
imagined. 

Above all, however, Gould’s difficulties were 
financial. The Missouri Pacific would never 
be made a dividend-earner until millions 
were spent on improvements and equipment. 
For four years Gould had avoided diffi- 
culties in the Missouri Pacific only by pay- 
ing its current bills out of his own pocket 
(or rather that of the Gould estate), to the 
extent of nearly $9,000,000. Clearly this could 
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not go on much longer. Money must be raised 
soon for improvements, or the road would go 
to ruin. And the bankers who should advance 
the money to rehabilitate the system would 
control the property. Plenty of financiers 
stood ready to furnish the money, on one con- 
dition: that the Goulds retire from the manage- 
ment. Kuhn, Loeb & Company now pro- 
posed to furnish all the money needed to 
make the Missouri Pacific a modern profitable 
railroad, and, as an essential preliminary, they 
proposed to bring to a close the Gould régime. 

George Gould saw the hopelessness of his sit- 
uation, and surrendered. He agreed to retire 
as president and hand over the directorate to 
representatives of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, 
John D. Rockefeller, and the Deutsche Bank. 
Henceforth the Goulds would be simply large 
stockholders. They would find their compensa- 
tion in the fact that the new managers, in 
modernizing the property and in once more 
placing it on a dividend basis, would benefit 
the Goulds more than any one else, as they 
were the largest stockholders. The only affront 
would be to their prestige, and that, it must 
be admitted, would be a considerable one. 
This surrender meant the giving up not only 
of the Missouri Pacific, but of practically every 
remaining vestige of the Gould system. For 
the Missouri Pacific, besides operating its own 
lines, was the Gould holding company, through 
which the family controlled the Iron Mountain, 
the Texas and Pacific, the Denver and Rio 
Grande, the Western Pacific, and the Wabash. 

As a result of this capitulation there was no 
contested election. The Kuhn-Loeb-Rocke- 
feller-Deutsche Bank interests made no attempt 
to collect proxies against Gould. 


James Speyer to the Rescue 


However, when the time came tosurrender the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, Gould refused to do 
it. When he felt the whole Gould power defi- 
nitely slipping through his fingers, the tempta- 
tion to hold on, to gain another respite, even 
for a brief period, proved too strong. Whatever 
he might do, Gould realized that the time had 
come to surrender the substance; there would 
be a slight satisfaction, however, in holding to 
the shadow. In his desperation, he turned toa 
banker who had hitherto had no relations with 
the Gould properties — James Speyer. The firm 
of Speyer & Company is one of the most power- 
ful and conservative institutions in New York. 
The cordial hostility that has prevailed in 
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recent years between this establishment and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company has added much to 
the picturesqueness of life in the financial 
district. The fact that Otto H. Kahn, the man 
who has been so largely responsible. for the 
sudden rise of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, was 
once associated with James Speyer, has not 
detracted from the warmth of this situation. 
George Gould, therefore, was not lacking in 
shrewdness when he invited Speyer to take the 
place of Kuhn, Loeb & Company as bankers 
in the proposed rehabilitation of the Missouri 
Pacific. 

Tempting as the proposition was, however, 
James Speyer refused to enter the situation 
except under certain conditions. He insisted 
that George Gould resign the presidency of the 
Missouri Pacific and turn the management 
over to an expert railroad man; the offices must 
be moved from New York City to St. Louis, 
and the Goulds must make no attempts to 
control or interfere with the management. As 
a beginning in the modernization of the property, 
Speyer & Company agreed to provide $23,000,- 
ooo. The Goulds, however, were to have 
nothing to do with the expenditure of this 
money, which the new president, under the 
supervision of the bankers, was to control. 


The End of the Gould Régime 


And so George Gould, at the eleventh hour, 
apparently turned the tables upon the enemy. 
He elected a new Gould board of directors, 
James Speyer taking the place occupied by a 
representative of Kuhn, Loeb & Company. 
This coup, however, hardly represented a 
triumph in which a really ambitious, energetic 
man would take much satisfaction. Technically, 
perhaps, Gould still controls the Missouri 
Pacific; in reality he does not. B. F. Bush, the 
new president, manages the road in absolute 
independence of the Gould family. The slight- 
est attempt to restore the old Gould despo- 
tism would be disastrous to even the nominal 
power it still retains. Exceedingly rich the 
Goulds may be; but, unless some genius should 
arise in the third generation, their influence as a 
railroad power will grow slighter and slighter. 
It is perhaps not strange that certain observers 
should see in their humiliation the workings of 
the “money trust.” The real explanation, 
however, is more simple. It is found in the 
character of the Goulds themselves. The 
complex forces controlling modern Amegican 
industrialism have proved too much for them. 
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HEN confined in a waist- 
coat that went suitably 
with shaded candles, Mr. 
William Costello’s con- 
versational battery was 

limited, I have heard, to three blind guns, v77.: 
“That depends,” “Yes, and no,” and “Well, 
circumstances alter cases, as they say.” If 
married, you have guessed that it was Mrs. 
Costello who ordained and commanded this 
model group of field-pieces. She was extremely 
avez vous (as the French say), especially in regard 
to grammar, though rumor does mention a pre- 
historic time when she knew, just like you or 
ne, how to lock a door, open a window, and 
shirr a cold-storage egg over the gas. 

How many wives really know their husbands? 
The William Costello | knew was no imbecilical 
mummer over a demi-tasse, but an enthusiastic 
conversationalist with a fancy of high horse- 
power and a fluent past. For me he unbuckled 
himself, joyfully reverting to type; language 
joined hands with memory and together they 
leapt lawlessly from the stays where the decor- 
ous Society of the Prosperous imprisoned them 
grammar was scornfully kicked back to its 
proper place in the human economy. | confess 
to enjoying Mr. Costello’s illicit talk. More- 
over, | have always acknowledged the possibility 
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that some of the things he has told me were 
strictly true. 

Costello left his office every afternoon at four, 
went home to a place called his “study” (on the 
lucus a non lucendo principle), took off his shoes, 
took off his collar, took three drinks of grand old 
Scotch whisky, and played single Canfield till 
rubber-heeled menials tripped him from behind 
and dragged him off to incarcerate him in a 
“full-dress’”? shirt. When I accompanied him 
homeward (Mrs. Costello drove out on fine 
afternoons), Canfield was passed up, but other- 
wise the order of exercises was undisturbed. 

In reply to his query where I had been the 
previous afternoon, I one day imparted to Mr. 
Costello the intimate information that | ap- 
peared to be developing a mole on the back of 
my neck. So, quoth I, I had left the office 
early in order to consult a wise physician. 

“Is that so?” said he, interested, having 
taken two of his three drinks. “Not a white 
one, I’ll bet.” . 

“It certainly was,” said | warmly. “While I 
try not to be an ass on the race question, | have 
never yet found it necessary to call in a colored 
doctor.” 

“| was alloodin’ to the mole,” said Mr. Cos- 
tello dreamily, and unconfined his neck with a 
practised gesture. 
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“Oh, the mole. I have never had a good 
view because of its peculiar location, but I under- 
stand the mole is starting and blossoming in 
purple and red, like the fellow’s heart in’ the 
poem.” 

“Never heard of him,” said he. “But did 
you ever see a white mole? — not a pink-white 
mole, nora flesh-white mole, but a dazzling dead- 
white mole, say of the complexion of a pair of 
waterproof attachable cuffs?” 

I thoughtfully marshaled in review all the 
moles that I had seen, and gave him a negative 
response. 

“First girl ever kissed me had one,” he offered 
introspectively. “Segregated in captivity behind 
her left ear where only the inner circle would 
ever see it. And, Lord! how it sort of shone 
up and twinkled under the Morrisania electric 
light that night.” 

He dispensed himself a third drink, intention- 
ally dropped a match on the floor, and stretched 
a tan-stockinged foot that needed darning on a 
red table worth $850. I was glad that Mrs. 
Costello could not see him now. 

“Oh, have no fear,” said he, catching the look 
in my eye. “‘All’s quiet along the Potomac. 
The missus is out driving somewhere in her 
Victor-Victoria.” 

So we all but openly recognized that I was a 
contraband acquaintance, meet for the unstudi- 
ous study only. I had met Costello in the freer 
altitudes downtown. In fact, | had fought my 
way into his sanctum in the wild hope of selling 
him about a ton of life insurance. He was, he 
has since told me, instantly captivated by my 
nerve. Webecamecronies. But I have never, 
as yet, had to decline any dinner invitations on 
the ground that I was going to the Costellos’. 

“Be that as it may,” said Costello. “I was 
a young fellow then, and office-man and bill- 
clerk for Malloy & Co., plumbing, gas-fitting, 
and leak-repairing, with double charge for going 
back to the shop for tools. I had kind of a lit’ry 
turn in those days, and after supper nights I’d 
repair to my little skylight room, where the view 
was so praised by artists, weather men, and 
others, and sit and peruse the works of Cap’n 
Mayne Reid or maybe Champ Clark Russell. 
Them two could write great yarns, considering 
they wrote before the department-store was in- 
vented. And then other nights | wouldn’t read 
at all, but sortie out looking for trouble, and find 
it come loping up before I turned the corner. 

“Well, about bedtime one hot summer, as I 
sat forging ahead toward some finis or other, my 
attention was attracted by a noise close by, like 
somebody was walking in his sleep inside a wall. 
I stepped out into the hall, and opened the door 
where the ladder ran down from the roof, and 
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there on the steps sits a young girl crouched 
down in the dark, shaking like in eye-sterics. I 
was some surprised. 

“*There, there!’ I says to her, soothing. ‘I 
know how it is. You was taking the air on the 
roof and didn’t see the trap-door was open. 
Don’t cry,’ I says. ‘Your ankle won’t hurt so 
when you get some bandages and lineaments 
on it.’ 

“She took her face out of her hands, and I 
saw she was whiter’n rice-powder. 

“*Oh,’ says she, kind of moaning, ‘save me! 
Oh, save me!’ says she. 

“*While I don’t set up for a life-station, with 
medals, miss,’ I says, ‘my hopes are high that I 
could save you, if you’ll only be so kind to step 
down from that there shaky ladder, and elimi- 
nate to me what I’m going to save you from, and 
who, and whom,’ I says. 

“She stepped out in the hall, with codperation 
by me, and she was a slim slip of a girl, no more 
than seventeen by the look of her. And she had 
eyes as big as silver dollars and lips that re- 
minded you of scarlet sage in a window-box and 
a skin you couldn’t hardly help from stroking, it 
was so like this here dull-finished white sateen 
they line opery sacques with. 

“*Now tell Uncle Dudley your drawbacks,’ 
says I, coaxing. 

“‘She was so scairt that pronounciation come 
hard to her, but soon she blabbed it all out, talk- 
ing in quick, gaspy little dissertations, same as 
one of Brisbane’s editorials, with stops to listen 
every minute. Seemed like a tray of diamond 
rings had turned up missing at closing-time down 
to Nagelhoffer’s, where she worked. She was 
white goods herself, but by unfortunit sociality 
had dropped into joolry an hour before, to pass 
the time of day with her friend Sadie Dittel- 
bacher, and, being a new girl, the other clerks 
had right away fastened the larceny on her. 
She seen she was suspected by the looks handed 
her before she left the store, and then just now 
there come a loud ring on her door-bell,— 
seemed she roomed next door but one,— and, 
leaning over the bannisters, she seen cops down 
in the hall. Scairt half crazy by not knowing 
how to prove her innocence, she’d took to the 
roofs and 

“Oh, listen!’ says she, stopping dead. 

“| had to pass an arm or two round her to 
keep her from sinking to the floor right then. 
For, sure enough, we heard a noise aloft that was 
unmistakable for such a noise as is made by the 
feet of cops stepping out upon tin roofs. 

“Quick conduck was requisitioned, or that 
little pretty was the same as in the matron’s 
room, being investigated for jools. My hand 
and heart was for the persecuted and them in 
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need of bail-money in those days, and few were 
the guardeens ’r minions of the law | kept on 
my yisiting-list. | leant my lady-friend against 
a wall, skipped up the ladder and fastened the 
ketch of the trap-door, all the time thinking to 
myself where, oh, where could | put my foot into 
a boat. Then I turned out the gas in my room, 
groped around in the dark for the girl, and took 
hold of her hand. It was cold and wet, like a 
bottle of Pillsbury just out the ice-box. 

“*Feel that grip,’ I says. ‘That’s me. You 
needn’t be afraid. Now,’ I says, ‘this is no 
place for you and me. | ain’t snobbish, but this 
crowd of Buttinskis out on their Noo Year 
rounds is a little too strong for my taste. Fol- 
low me,’ | says, ‘and don’t say nothing, what- 
ever happens.’ 

“You must know that, of all ways of eluding 
the telescopes of onlookers, the rowboat by 
night is the best approved, since it leaves no 
track, and pushes along to a destination and 
points south without reference to waiting- 
rooms, ticket-punchers, and popcorn boys. As 
I] skipped my girl down four flights of stairs, I 
was racking my head for where a boat might be 
embezzled for the nonce, yet not forgetting to 
turn out all lights we passed, out of respect 
for the gas bills of Mrs. Lieutenant O’Connor, 
my widow landlady, whose husband was shot 
by gorillas under Max Miller, the Prince of 
Australia, down to Mexico. 

“We slipped out into the dark back yard, and 
beat it fast to a little gate there was there, de- 
bauching upon an alley. And then bad luck 
soaks us from behind. One of the cops bottled 
up in Santiago Bay on the roof makes out the 
girl’s white dress, and then hellabaloo breaks 
out. Such yellings and thumpings with clubs 
upon tin was never heard, outside maybe of 
a tom-tom dance in some of them barbarious 
countries that eat up the missionaries. ‘Stop in 
the name of the law! Stop thief!’ shouts they 
oft in the silly night, and all such-like. 

“I’m a man of peace by my nature, and | 
never yet saw any practicable use in starting 
up arguments and disputations with strangers. 
So | passes over the cops’ side-remarks. Be- 
sides, we was out in the alley by this time, and 
hugging the fence close where they couldn’t see 
us. And, lemme tell you, that scairt girl could 
run like sixty pounds of young venison on the 
hoof. In no time we came out of the alley, and 
turned into Thirty-seventh Street, with the 
river four blocks in front of us. 

“However, the disorderly conduck of them 
cops kept going on, one of them mistaking him- 
self for the third act of ‘Shenandoah’ and shoot- 
ing off his gun regardless of expense. Me and 
my little friend longed for quiet, like Henry 


Cabell Lodge in a vast wilderness, as the poet 
says, yet we dassen’t run now for fear of incit- 
ing attention from bystanders. No; we had to 
walk along slow and unconcerned in the midst of 
them alarms, salutes, and ovations, never know- 
ing when some pedestrian or chauffeur might 
step up and try to interest us in conversation, 
like by asking if we could tell him the address of 
his married sister in Hackensack. 

“On the second block down, we all at once 
come upon a nice half-way house, or temp’ry 
rest-haven. And not a soul was looking at us 
either, and the cops’ noise deceasing through the 
gloaming. I dodged into a basement area that 
was like a thousand other basement areas, only 
different. The girl squeezes my arm. 

“*This house is boarded up,’ says she. 

“* Maybe that’s the reason why a light is 
shining through the boards,’ says I, back. 

“In fact, the lock of that basement gate had 
been twisted loose by some hasty one, and we 
willingly passed within and I| fastened the inside 
door behind us. - So now we was house-breakers 
and liable for the full penultimates of the law. 
The hall we stepped into was black as a switch- 
back cave, and I started feeling my way for the 
stairs. My lady-friend holds back. 

““*Oh, no, no, no!’ she gasps. _ ‘Can’t we just 
hide here in the dark a few hours, and then 
maybe you’ll give me your clothes and | can slip 
off and stow away on a fruit steamer to Val- 
p’riso, or Charleston, South Carolina, or some 
place like that where there ain’t no law. Oh, 
don’t take me upstairs to get caught,’ begs she. 

“*Steady, lass,’ says I, speaking into her ear. 
‘You ain’t the villainess of one of Canon Doyle’s 
detective stories, and all the getaway you need 
is to Harlem, or maybe like to White Plains. 
But, if we stay here, somebody’Il come down from 
upstairs and find us, and, taken in conjugation 
with the loud cries of them coppers, they may 
think to ask our bank references and who we 
know in the swallowtail set up to Tuxedo. 
Trust me,’ says I. ‘To set and rest a bit, we 
got to scramble aloft and make ourselves solid 
with the family.’ 

“Holding to her hand, | found the steps and 
started up, talking in a loud, confiding tone of 
voice like | was perfectly at home, and all the 


time wishing that Providence would remind me. 


where there was boats to be had. When we got 
about three steps from the top, a door off the 
back hall opened about quarter of an inch, and 
a man was standing there in a little strip of light. 
I couldn’t see his face, but I did see there was 
something shiny in his hand. 

“*Excuse me,’ says he, in a dangerous, gentle 
kind of voice, ‘but my butler’s just stepped out, 
and | didn’t hear your ring. Might I adventure 
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“I WAS SITTING AGAINST THE WALL SIDE BY SIDE WITH THAT SCAIRT GIRL” 


to inquire the reasons for me being so hon- 
oredr’ says he. 

“*Why, excuse us, Mister,’ I says, talking 
slow and uncertain, like one habituated to get- 
ting his seed catalogues by rural free delivery. 
“We knocked at your door downstairs, and when 
no answer come, we was libertine enough to walk 
in, same as in the rectory back home. Fact is,’ 
I says, kind of sheepish, ‘we’re looking for the 
parson, and if you are him, sir, why, me and 


Hazel here would thank you kindly for to 
splice us.’ 

“The fellow opens the door a little wider, and 
when he sees the girl there on the steps, he 
lowers his gun and scratches his head a while. 

“*Well, tell you the truth,’ he says, ‘I ain’t 
the parson, nor yet again this ain’t the parson- 
age. The parson lives two blocks down, fourth 
house from the corner,— I’m his brother, so | 
ought to know,— and, the hour being kind of 
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late for matrimony, maybe I better not detain 
you. In fact, you and Hazel had better hurry, 
Hiram.’ 

““* Janie,’ says I, taking hopes and coming up 
a step. ‘And my name’s Sam. Why, that’s 
mighty funny the parson don’t live here, Mister,’ 
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‘HIM 


ENGROSSED IN A WRITE-UP OF SHOULD WOMEN 


THE WHITE MOLE 


I says. ‘Me and my girl are just off the train 
from Germantown Junction, and a street-car 
conductor calling on the lady cashier of the 
White House restaurant up by the depot, he ups 
and tells us the parson lives here, and puts the 
number down on a piece of paper. We must 
have walked nigh four mile, and the girl 
here is clean beat out. I say, Mister, can’t 
we come in the study and rest up a bit, 
and maybe you could send word to your 
brother, and he could come up here for to 
splice us.’ 

“The fellow makes an impatient ma- 
noeuver with his hand. ‘Didn’t I just tell 
you my help’s stepped out, so there’s nobody 
on the place to send? Run along down 
there yourself, taking Janie over your 
shoulder if need be. Now, really, Sam, 
I must 

“*E7zra’s what they call me mostly,’ says 
I, ‘and she’s Phoebe. Why, tell you the 
truth, Mister,’ | says, coming up another 
step, ‘this here’s a runaway match, and 
Phoebe’s three uncles are right hot after us. 
Tell you the truth, I’m kind of skeered to 
take her out there now and walk two blocks 
down to your brother’s, for fear her uncles 
might hop on me and get me complicated - 

in a breach of the peace.’ 
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“At that the fellow bursts out laughing, like 
a funny idea had just struck him, and throws 
open the door. 

““* Advance, Sam Ezra,’ says he. ‘You'll do 
very well. Proud | am to have you and Ger- 
trude (if | caught her name aright) walk into 
my little parlor.’ 

“| thanked him kindly, and we stepped into 
the room,— the dining-room of a pretty good 
house it was,— me leading the girl by the hand. 
The fellow slapped to the door behind us, and 
then jumped over and gave the parlor curtains, 
or porch-chairs, an extry yank together. He 
was a tall young fellow with yellow curly hair 
and a laughing kind of face; and, being an in- 
veterinary reader of the newspapers, | made a 
pretty good guess to his autobiography. 

“*You two set right down and rest your- 
selves,’ says he, looking at me and laughing, 
‘and I’ll go on with my arjus duties here. And 
excuse my seeming inhospital reception, but 
fact is I’m reel nervous about burglars with all 
this spondulix in the house.’ 

“On the table was spread out more money 
than I ever hope to see again, before or since. 
Some gold there was and a little silver, but 
mostly it was yellow bills, tied up in bundles 
with little paper belts around ’em. The par- 
son’s brother seemed to be counting over these 
bundles kind of hasty, and scooping them into 
the contents of a full-dress-suit case standing 
open on the floor by him. 

“*T see you looking at the money,’ says he, 
laughing, ‘and no wonder, for there’s enough of 
it to-night to tempt even a Cassius. I’m treas- 
urer at the B. V. D. railroad ticket-office,’ says 
he, ‘and to-night we run a big excursion out to 
Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania, for a sort of a 
Old Home week there. Lord! look at it all, and 
think what ’twould buy if ’twas only mine. But 
my job is only to bundle it up in denominate 
numbers,’ says he, ‘and then slip out and deposit 
it at the All Day Bank. Kind of a touchy trip it 
is, too, with all the strong-arms they is about.’ 

“| was sitting against the wall side by side 
with that scairt girl, who never took her eyes 
off the floor. 

“““Well, Mister,’ says I, very innocent, ‘I don’t 
guess there’s much risk of anybody spotting you 
f’r the treasurer when you get your mask there 
on and all.’ 

“The fellow starts and looks around, and, 
sure enough, there on the sideboard was a little 
black mask made out of a lady’s lisle stocking. 
He slips it in his pocket, and then he gives a 
laugh. : 

““*Come, come, Sam,’ says he. ‘You’re very 
observing for a guest, seems to me. You don’t 
find me looking you over and indulging in ac- 
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quisitive observances, do you? If I’d a mind to 
be prying, now, maybe | might dwell on the 
particularities of your entrance into my humble 
adobe along with your pretty sweetheart. You 
did say sweetheart, didn’t you? Or maybe 
she’s your little sister from up-State who come 
on to the city to get work, and your maw got 
nervous when her letters stopped coming.’ 

“*Well, she might be that, Mister,’ I says. 
‘Or yet again she might be a foundling girl that 
I found crying in her sleep on the steps of the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum.’ 

““And your’ says he, laughing and scooping 
money fast. ‘Maybe you yourself are some- 
thing other than the festa! bridegroom going to 
run a race?’ ; 

“*Have it your way, Mister,’ | says, looking, 
if possible, a bigger fool than I was, ‘and set me 
down for a valedictorian and fond of walking after 
dewfall for the health’s sake. And then some- 
times I get overcome by the night air and -——’ 

“There come a long ring at the door-bell, and 
my heart hops up into my mouth. And the 
fellow jumps, too, and then gives his don’t-care 
laugh. 

“*That’s my brother’s ring,’ says he. ‘I’d 
know it among a thousand. He’s apt to run in 
about this time of an evening and we says a 
little vesper together before retiring. Being 
hurried with my deposit ticket here,’ says he, 
‘maybe your child-wife will be so kind to run 
open the door.’ 

“*Why, I thought I mentioned to you, Mis- 
ter,’ says I, thinking hard on the subject of 
making a dash out the back, ‘that my poor little 
step-niece don’t speak our language, having 
been raised from infancy among the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. And, besides,’ I says, ‘she’s stone 
dumb, having had her adenoids pulled out by 
mistake by a traveling dentist from Injun 
Territories.’ 

““Then suppose you go,’ says he, kind of 
short. 

“*Certainly, Mister,’ says I, ‘for I sure do 
want to see your brother and show him my 
licenses and tax receipts. And yet again, 
seems like nobody need trouble, for, judging by 
the way he’s battering the door, he’s coming 
right in anyway.’ 

“The fellow looks at me, where I sat not mov- 
ing toward the door, and | looks back at him. 
Then he snaps his grip shut, flips open the win- 
dow, and steps up close in front of me. 

“*1T been wondering which of you two was up 
against it,’ says he, speaking fast, ‘and now | 
see. Listen to me,’ he says. ‘Boat-rowing by 
night beats walking f’r exercise, and my boat’s 
waiting at Dockery’s dock — foot of Thirty- 
ninth Street and then back twenty yards toward 
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You follow my remarks? One’s 
Suppose you 
‘and trust to 


Thirty-eighth. 
enough to entertain my brother. 
mosey to the door, Sam,’ says he, 
joining us later.’ 

“Well, of course it was plainer’n noonday that 
he was offering us a bargain, me to hold the cop- 
pers from pursuit, while he and my lady-friend 
skipped. When he said boat he had me. It 
certainly grieved me to have to part company 
with that little girl, even though just for a time, 
but from the noise out front seemed as if she’d 
have to go with the curly-haired fellow or not 
go at all. And he had an eye I’d have trusted 
anywhere. Maybe it. was honesty among 
thieves, like you read about. 

“*Why, certainly, Mister,’ I says, looking at 
the girl. ‘And as Ellen is right fond of them 
quadratic sports, and not liable to seasickness, 
1 reckon she'll gladly accept your invite. But 
my name’s Waldo, Mister.’ 

‘The locks on the door should 
some time to unfasten,’ he insinuates, 
laughing now, and puts out the gas. 

“| bent down in the dark and said in the girl’s 
ear: ‘He’ll get you away safe, but wait for me 
if you can.’ Then I went front, and I reckon 
them strong door-bolts must have took me five 


take you 
not so 





THE WHITE MOLE 


minutes to unhitch. When at last I got the 
outside door open, four cops come charging 
through, and the front one straightaway opin- 
ions me to the wall. 

““*Oh, gents, where is my uncle?’ I says, look- 
ing much took back and seizing the precaution 
of speaking first. 

“*We’ll uncle you,’ says the cop, holding me. 
‘Mind, now. We'll use you against every word 
you say, Mr. Smarty,’ says he. 

“Then the cop who was leading ’em, and 
therefore bringing up the rear, steps up and 
gives me a look. 

“*Why, this ain’t our man atall,’ sayshe, with 
a kind of acuss. ‘We want a tall, light-headed 
man, and this fellow’s squatty and black.’ 

“Then I seen these were not the cops that had 
done the sketch on the roof-garden for me and 
my lady-friend, and I had regrets I had ever let 
her go away from me. 

“*Where’s McGonnigle, young fellow?’ says 
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the leading cop. ‘Talk up fast now and extir- 
pate yourself.’ 

“*Why,’ says I, ‘kind gents, that’s just what 
I was asking you. | been waiting here ever since 
nigh after sundown for Uncle McGonnigle.’ 

‘*McGonnigle your uncle, is he?’ says he 
sarcastic. 

“*He sure is, gents,’ | answers, speaking the 
dialogue of life on the farm, ‘and this here’s his 
house, and | come down from up Uticky way 
to-night to git a place he promised me in the 
B. V. D. railroad, that Uncle McGonnigle’s head 
of. Only, when I got here, seemed like he’d 
just stepped out ——’ 

‘*He’s either a deep one,’ says the leading 
cop, ‘or else he ain’t got the sense God gave a 
goose. I’ll retail you, Bill,’ says he, ‘to hold 


the fish-faced fool in the dining-room while we 


turn the place inside out.’ 
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“One of the cops escorts me to the dining- 
room and strikes a light. The room was clean 
empty and the window shut down. The other 
three cops makes a sprint to the basement to- 
gether. After a while they all come out, per- 
spiring and peevish, and went upstairs. | 
listened to ’em moving around all over the 
second floor and pushing things about and cuss- 
ing a few contemporary cusses. And then | 
heard ’em march up to- the top floor, all to- 
gether, like a parade. 

“Me and my cop sits side by side in the silence 
of the dining-room, him engrossed in a write-up 
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IN,’ SAYS THE MAN IN THE BOAT, KIND OF 
SHORT. ‘YOU WOULDN’T HAVE FOUND US HERE 
BUT FOR YOUR LADY-FRIEND WEEPING 

AND COAXING ME SO’” 
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of should women ride astride in an evening paper, 
and me wondering if the curly-haired fellow had 
got that poor little scairt innocent away. And 
also | was thinking that, if pinched for house- 
breaking, I’d never see her tace again, and suffer 
all other modern inconveniences besides. 

“Out of the corner of my eye I looks my cop 
over. He was middle-aged, and shaped some- 
thing like a ribbon clerk. By the laws of 
permutation and commutation, I got some inter- 
ested in the question whether or no, if I lep’ upon 
him, I could lay him to sleep before his three 
confederates could ascend from the top floor. 
Just when I was awarding myself a verdick at 
the commencement of the first round, my roving 
eye lights on a discovery. 

“On the wall, about two feet away from me, 
was a round black push-button. 

“I had to edge and squirm some to get in 
jutax-position to it, and the cop he looks up. 

“*Warm night, Mister,’ I says, taking both 
hands to mop my fevered brow. 

“*You’ll be cooling your heels soon enough, 
bo,’ says he. 

“*“Why, my feet are pretty cold already, 
Mister,’ says I, apologetic. 

“Then my finger reposes on the button, and 
a bell rings loud and clear throughout the 
premises. Uncle McGonnigle must have had 
a pretty deef house-girl to need such a fire-gong 
to summons his hot shaving-water. 

“*It’s Uncle McGonnigle come home!’ | 
shouts out, jumping for the door. ‘Oh, thank 
heavens! I’ll let him in, officer!’ 

“The cop grabs my arm and gives it the sharp 
twist needed for a high incurve just around the 
batter’s shoulders. 

“*You’ll give him the tip, will ye?’ he hisses 
in my ear. ‘Sit still where y’are, and if ye 
breathe a word I’ll run back and hammer your 
fat head to papper mashy,’ says he. 

“*Excuse me, Mister,’ I says, forgiving, and I 
sinks down in my seat again, while giving the 
bell a few more suitable rings. 

“The cop he pulls a gun from his hind pocket, 
swelling with pride of the coming capture, and 
starts out into the hall, walking soft. One of 
them up aloft calls down what is it, and he 
answers, ‘Sh-h-bh-bh!’ 

“Left to my own advices, I noticed a heavy 
chair unoccupied against the wall, and I laid it 
down on its back on the threshold of the door. 
Then I exterminated the gas, and dropped out 
the window into the back yard. About the time 
I was climbing the second fence into Thirty- 
eighth Street, | heard a noise behind me like a 
cop engaging in mortial combat with a chair. 
Other rumors and commotions soon smit upon 
the evening air. 


THE WHITE MOLE 


“The night being so hot, | got thinking how 
a little spin over the water, with females and 
mandolins, would be mighty agreeable to my 
momentary taste. So I ducked along the un- 
trodden paths to Thirty-ninth Street, slipped 
down to the foot of it, collided with Dockery’s 
dock, and ambled back twenty paces on a ledge 
outside of a shed, like. And, sure enough, a dark 
spot was hovering close to the offing, and took 
shape as a rowboat as it slides up to the ledge. 

“*Hop in,’ says the curly-haired fellow, kind 
of short. ‘You wouldn’t have found us saunter- 
ing here but for your lady-friend weeping and 
coaxing me so.’ 

“T stepped down into his little boat, almost 
falling over the full-dress-suit case, and sat 
down in the stern by that little girl. And her 
hand was still cold as ice. 

““Why, excuse me being late for the rondy- 
view, Mister,’ I says, ‘but some gents come in 
calling on my Uncle McGonnigle, and I had to 
set around a while and ack hospital to ’em.’ 

“The fellow laughs a little at that, and by the 
time he’d whipped the boat out to midstream he 
begun talking and asking questions, very merry 
and pleased with himself. And all the time he 
was pulling a regular Connell College stroke up 
the river. I felt kind of corjul to him, on ac- 
count of his being proprietor of a boat just when 
I needed one, and then his waiting for me, and 
I told him all about my cop named Bill, and how 
he come to assault and battery a chair. 

“When we come up about with Fort Lee 
ferry, the fellow shoots into a kind of cove on the 
Jersey side, tosses me the oars, and jumps out 
with his grip. 

““* Excuse my hurry,’ says he, ‘but I’ve got an 
appointment with the cashier of the bank in a 
seclusive house near by. You two are all right,’ 
says he, laughing, ‘and I’ll confess you’ve got 
me guessing completely. Anyway, good luck 
and the same to ye,’ says he, and strikes off into 
the woods. 

“Thank you kindly, Mister,’ | calls out, ‘and 
what must I do with your boat when my small 
granddaughter gets tired of rowing about?’ 

“* Take it for a wedding present with my com- 
pliments,’ laughs he over his shoulder, ‘for it 
don’t belong to me.’ 

“| pulled on up the river, the girl sitting silent 
in the stern, holding her head in her hands. It 
was a powerful dark night, and the river was 
smooth as black glass. And I thought what a 
funny old world it is, where the innocent get 
into trouble and weep, and the guilty laugh and 
gofree. . 

“*You’re all safe now, lassie,’ I says, after 
along while. ‘Sodon’tcry. Itain’t a bit good 
for them pretty blue eyes of yours.’ 
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“AND 'TWAS THEN 


I SAW THE MOLE BEHIND HER EAR” 
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“MR. COSTELLO JERKED HIS GUILTY AND UNSHOD FEET FROM THE $850 TABLE 


“ae 


They are gray,’ she sobs right out, for 
women are as God made them, and that was the 
first word she had spoke to me since the base- 
ment hall at Uncle McGonnigle’s. 

“T pulled in on my left oar, beached and hid 
the boat, and we walked over to the Morrisania 
station. I segregated the girl on a bench, and 
held converse a while with agents, telephone 
centrals, parties, and such-like folk. And then 
I come out and found the girl pacing up and 
down the platform and biting her lip. 

“*What’re you going to do with me?’ says she 
in a whisper. And I seen then that her eyes 
were gray. 

“*There’s a local going up in five minutes,’ 
says I, ‘and here’s a- one-way ticket reading 
Poughkeepsie. I have an old aunt living over 
a grocery in the purviews of the place, and when 
God made her he was thinking how them that 


are down on their luck need friends. I’ve just 
been talking with her by wire,’ I says. ‘At the 


station a buggy’ll meet you, pulled by a roan 
horse with rheumatism in his nigh fore leg and 
blind in his off eye. He'll be drove by a freckle- 
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faced kid with hair like a dray of new bricks and 
a nose forever looking up toward the angels. 
You will answer the kid’s greetings by the name 
of Tommy and the horse’s by the name of 
Timmy. And, Miss,’ I says, ‘don’t be too hasty 
in judging my old aunt. She ain’t had the dis- 
advantages of a business college eddication, but 
I’m mistaken entirely if she ain’t got the kettle 
boiling on the stove for you as we stand here.’ 

“*Them rings,’ the girl answers, her voice dying 
down till | couldn’t hardly hear it. ‘You never 
said — Did you — think I — was guilty?’ 

“And then I saw what had been troubling her 
so all along. The poor little thing was afraid 
that I, though helping her, might be thinking 
she had hooked the sparklers. 

“*That’s the first time, Miss,’ I says, cheerful, 
‘that anybody ever accused me of originating 
prying thoughts of what ain’t my business. 
But, since you ask me,’ I says, ‘I do hope, at my 
time of life, I know a good girl when I see one 
without her having to wear a placard.’ 

“She looks me straight in the eye, and her 
under lip was shaking something pitiful. 
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SHE HAD JUST LOOKED IN, IT SEEMED” 


“I’m guilty,’ says she, in the littlest voice 
ever | heard. 

“1 sure did feel sorry for her. 

“*Guilty’s a big word, Miss,’ I says, ‘such as 
God-almighty can use and none others. But I 
kind of allowed for the possibility you might 
have had to borrow that Jew man’s rings, and if 
you want to let me take ’em and return ‘em, like 
to-morrow, I won’t deny to you that would be 
according to my idea of meeting the situation.’ 

“She slips her hand inside her dress, pulls out 
a little shammy bag, and hands it over. She 
had spirit, that little thing did, but her face was 
whiter’n death. 

“*And what’re you going to do with me 
now?’’ says she. 

“| leant against a post and addressed her 
patient, same as vou would explain the involu- 
tions of short division to a flax-haired child. 

“*You’ll have to excuse me, Miss, for being 
so unwieldy in my accents that | can’t trans- 
mogrify my meaning to you,’ | says; ‘but, near 
as I can come to it, it’s like this: There’s a local 
going up in three minutes, and you got a ticket 
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in your pocket reading 
Poughkeepsie, New 
York. I’ve got an old 
aunt living over a gro- 
cery there, and when 
God made her 

“At that she bursts 
out crying, like pulling 
a cork from a bottle, 
throws her arms around 
my neck, and begins 
sobbing out all her 
troubles on my shoulder. 
Some guys passing stops 
and rubbers, but I 
didn’t care. 

““Well, you know 
enough sockology to 
guess what she told me. 
Four a week wages she 
got, and she lost three, 
the day she drew her 
pay, out of the hole in 
the ankle of her stock- 
ing. And credit was 
strained at the baker’s, 
and call loans going un- 
answered. It was either 
starving or stealing, or 
worse. I didn’t listen 
to her Jerry My Hat 
long. 

“*Never you mind, 
poor little Daisie,’ I 
says. ‘] ; 

“** Maisie,’ she sobs, retaining her half Nelson. 

*** Maisie,’ says I, ‘day after to-morrow this'll 
all be like something in a dream to you. A 
friend of a fellow I know is somewhat acquainted 
with the son-in-law of Nagelhoffer’s partner. 
And that’s what they call pull. There won’t 
be no talk of persecution when they get the 
jools back. And,’ | says, ‘you don’t have to 
tell me this is the first and last time, and | don’t 
need to incalculate no maw’! lessons from the 
sad case of Uncle McGonnigle. Smart and 
curly-haired and laughing he is, yes, but dodging 
around in empty houses like a hunted rat. 
And they’ll have him on the inside looking out 
within three days.’ 

“And the girl she raises her head, and looks at 
me with them big, moist eyes, and answers my 
remarks kind of soft. 

“*T don’t want it all to be like a dream,’ says 
she. 

“Up through the blackness we heard the local 
thundering near. She drops her head on my 
shoulder again, with a little sigh, and settles it 
comfortable. And ’twas then I saw the mole 
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behind her ear, shining under the electric light, 
dazzling white, and ——’”’ 


The door opened, and Mr. Costello, halting 
abruptly, jerked his guilty and unshod feet from 
the $850 table. However, it was only the 
butler, or some similar pomp and circumstance 
He came, apparently, to pick up the burned 
match that his ostensible master had dropped 
there half an hour before. Full under his cold 
and censorious eye, Costello poured out a fourth, 
and unlawful, nipperkin of the grand old 
Scotch. 

““And you went up to see her the next Satur- 
day night, | suppose,” | prompted, when the 
door had closed again, “with one of Nagelhof- 
fer’s solitaires in the pocket of your fancy vest?”’ 

“Oh, no — funny how things happen,” said 
he, a reminiscent smile still in his eyes. ‘I 
never saw her again. My old aunt got work for 
her in a steam laundry in Poughkeepsie, but she 
soon got a better place in Schenectady, and 
afterwards she married, so | heard with sorrow, 
the head barber in the De Soto Hotel, Cohoes.”’ 

“And your Uncle McGonnigle?”’ 

“Pinched him a week afterwards in a room- 
ing-house in Thomasville, Georgia. Twas the 
All Day Bank he’d tapped, of course, the clever, 
lying cuss. Don’t you notice how that kind 
never get away? I met a little smallpocked 
man in Ed Granger’s place one night, playing 
auction pinochle with large moneys before him, 
and he says to me ——’”’ 

[he observations of the smallpocked man 
were to be lost to me, for at that moment, such 


was our lot, Mrs. Costello herself rustled upon 
us, awe-inspiringly dressed. I rose. Mr. Cos- 
tello, greatly confused, concealed as best he 
could his miserable dishabiliment. In the ex- 
pression of his harassed countenance | sought in 
vain for reminders of the bold and nocturnal 
consort of curly-headed yeggmen. The mys- 
teries of married life appal me. 

Mrs. Costello demanded that I rid her hus- 
band instantly of my debasing society. She put 
it charmingly, of course, by saying that if I hap- 
pened to be going on downtown, she would be so 
pleased to give me a lift in her carriage. She 
had “just looked in,” it seemed. We under- 
stood each other perfectly. 

I was on the point of defying and rejecting her 
ukase with equal urbanity, when I| chanced to 
catch Costello’s eye. It said, in letters a foot 
high: ‘‘For God’s sake, do as she bids you!” 

On the steps, as evidence of good faith, Mrs. 
Costello repeated her offer of transportation, 
though somewhat less cordially. 

“Which way are you bound?’”’ | asked, think- 
ing to annoy her by accepting. 

“Only down to this new Epidermic Institute,” 
said she in her rich voice. “A friend has just 
been telling me of the wonders they perform. 
Rather odd, is it not? I have a strange little 
white mole behind my ear which pains me some- 
times, and | am promised that they can take it 
out by their wonderful new process.” 


Well, show me that man who, having been as 
indiscreet as Costello; would not have invented 
that head barber too, 


LEAVES 
BY DORA SIGERSON SHORTER 


N the dry brown bough 
The withered leaves still cling 


In their last desperate hold 
And ceaseless murmuring. 


They push the swinging branch 
lo beat upon the pane. 

“Save us,” they whispering cry; 
“We shall not live again.”’ 


She laughs in pretty play, 

The child beside my chair. 
“Look at the linden tree! 

The leaves are dancing there, 


“Are swaying on the branch, 
Are singing in their glee; 
The little song I hear 
Is, ‘1 am glad to be.’”’ 


What grief within my breast 
Beats to the tapping call — 
Deep in my heart I hear 
The rustling of their fall. 
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HERE are not in our country any 

of the caste distinctions which 

prevail, we are creditably in- 

formed, in the anemic civiliza- 

tion of the Atlantic Coast States. 
One person is as good as another, if he be not 
better. Yet, a man has, perforce, to be a man 
to win a place in the community. Small time 
is vouchsafed for the amenities of life, but 
there is, notwithstanding, a certain ceremony 
proper to occasions, and one does well to 
observe it. 

Reserve is to be cultivated above all things. 
It bespeaks the strong nature. What more 
clinching proof of immunity from flightiness 
than squatting beside a stranger half an hour 
without giving utterance to a syllable, while 
one whittles on a stick and stares thought- 
fully at nothing? Such procedure marks with 
sureness a man of solid judgment, one whose 
self-respect compels aloofness. It may lead, 
too, in course of time, to mutually informing 
dissertations, such as: 


“Them clouds look like rain. Doyou reckon?” 

““No-oo. See those ol’ dust-spurts? It never 
rains when they start to rollicking.” 

After that, if one be shrewd, he will relapse 
into stony gloom, still whittling. Perhaps the 
other’s patience will not be proof against this 
stoicism, and fe may weaken to comment on 
the outlook for the calf crop, or why prices 
for cattle do not increase with the retail quota- 
tions for meat. And then, of course, he is 
delivered into vour hands; for garrulity is as 
unpardonable in a man as diffidence. One 
can be civil, and it is not amiss to proffer 
courtesy in season, albeit one must proceed 
warily in this direction. But woe unto diffi- 
dence! It is a step down from courtesy. It 
indicates an individual’s sense of unworthiness, 
and men are prone to mistake it for a craven 
spirit. Now, when a man feels and tacitly 
acknowledges that he is not the equal of the 
next, what is the use of living? Diffidence 
usually gets in cowland what it gets and merits 
elsewhere. — scorn and imposition. 
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That is why Hudspeth frowned at the 
stranger nervously fidgeting on the threshold 
of the ranch office, and employed a tone he 
dared not have used with one of his own men. 

“No, I have no job for you. This country 
is overrun with nesters already. They never 
do any good. Good day.” 

He turned his back and fell to work on a 
cattle tally which was somewhat vague owing 
to his wagon boss’s system of computation. 
Hardin never failed to put down at least 
half the figures of a day’s count, and then, 
through tenacious memory of the remainder, 
arrived at the total by mental arithmetic. 
It is a serviceable method, but confusing to 
any one not in the secret. 

“I’m right sorry, Mr. Hudspeth, sir,’ his 
caller said humbly. “We done come a power- 
ful long ways, and Goldie is ailing.” 

“Uh-huh,” said the cowman. “Yes.” 

“Could I buy some flour and bacon here, 
Mr. Hudspeth, sir?’’ His voice was high- 
pitched and cracked, and his gaze rested on 
the manager with the anxiety of a faithful 
dog. ‘‘We ain’t got but a li’l’ piece of money, 
but uf you can spare any ——” 

“No,” the manager flared, ““you can’t. Do 
you think I’m running a store for this whole 
country? But you can go to the cook and tell 
him I said to let you have a side and ten 
pounds of flour. J’m busy. Good day.” 

[he traveler remained where he was, staring 
hesitatingly at Hudspeth’s back. Perhaps he 
wanted to thank him, and gratitude choked 
utterance; or it may be that he had other peti- 
tions to advance. His lips opened to speak, 
but he toyed with his hat instead, coughing 
in confusion. 

“Well?” snapped the man at the desk. 

“Yes, I’m a-going, Mr. Hudspeth, sir,” the 
other cried. “‘Don’t get mad, Mr. Hudspeth. 
You’re shore kind to me.” 

He let the screen door go with a bang, and 
hurried toward the bunkhouse in immense 
satisfaction. A whole side of bacon and ten 
pounds of flour for nothing! Truly the 
brave days of the West were returning, and 
Mr. Hudspeth was a right kind gentleman. 
The manager watched his jerky progress with 
a grim smile. In it were revealed the man’s 
whole life and character. How many such had 
Hudspeth seen — those alert, uneven steps, 
now advancing swiftly, now dragging in in- 
decision — one minute firm with resolve, the 
next stumbling where was nothing to impede. 
His caller slowed visibly when he neared the 
quarters of the Anvil men. 

[he hoodlum wagon stood in the angle 
formed by the blacksmith-shop and bunkhouse, 
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and into it were being loaded supplies for the 
outfit encamped at ‘Blackwater on the beef 
round-up. Dave superintended the operations, 
and he was perspiring copiously. His breath- 
ing was distressing to hear. 

“The boss done said as you could have a 
side of bacon?” he repeated, grunting over 
a keg of horseshoes. ‘Well, I swan! If 
Hudspeth ain’t locoed — Consarn this kaig! 
Ain’t you going to take it, Al, or do you aim 
to keep me holding it this way all night?” 

The visitor was prompt to relieve Dave of 
his burden, and began to help with feverish 
energy. The cook only stared at him by way 
of thanks, being unimpressed. He had seen 
similar frantic outbursts of short-lived industry 
many times in the course of a variegated 
career. A naturally indolent man always goes 
at a set task harder than the steady workman, 
probably because he wants to get it over with. 
Dave glanced at Al and grinned. 

““What’s your name?” he inquired. 

“Banty,” was the reply. ‘Ed Banty.”’ 

“Is that your wagon down by the windmill, 
Mr. Banty?” asked Al. . 

“Yes, sir. Did you get a squint at that 
ll’ mare, Mr. Al? She’s shore’ a dandy. 
She’s drug us clear from Mexico without a 
day’s rest. Never trots a step. Just walks 
and walks and walks. I swan, she does walk 
out with that ol’ wagon.” 

They placed the last can of molasses in its 
niche, and Dave turned to the kitchen. If the 
manager saw fit to donate the ranch supplies 
to every tramp nester that passed, it was, of 
course, his own business; but, next time Dave 
requisitioned for more flour, Hudspeth need 
not throw up his hands and inquire how many 
extra families the cook was keeping and what 
intimate personal relation he bore them. 

“T’ll help you to carry it down to the wagon,” 
he volunteered. “Is that your woman, Mr. 
Banty?”’ 

“Yes, sir. Yes, Mr. Dave, that’s my Goldie. 
She’s ailing some, but | reckon this climate’ll 
soon set her right.” 

“It shore will,” Dave said. 
climate’ll put whiskers on a aig.” 

Three of us were loafing the day at head- 
quarters, fresh from delivery of a bunch of 
mixed stuff — cows and calves and steers — 
to a railway contractor. We had espied the 
wagon, but it would have been bad manners 
to exhibit curiosity by a call, especially during 
the absence of the owner. Now, however, we 
seized buckets and repaired to the windmill, 
being reminded that, at Dave’s age, he should 
not be obliged to carry water this considerable 
distance. 


“This here 




















‘*** THINK OF BRINGING A WOMAN OUT HERE!’” 


“What’re you doing with them buckets?” 
he shouted at us wrathfully. 

“We figured on helping you, Dave. Don’t 
you want us toP”’ 

“You’re powerful polite, ain’t you?” sneered 
the cook. ‘‘You-all be sure to leave them 
buckets in the kitchen, now. That wagon 
cook done stole three off’n me already.” 

The Bantys had the usual nester outfit — a 
canvas-topped wagon, some blankets, a few 


pots and pans, an ax, a spade, and a dog. 
The dog was old and wheezy and hoarse, and 
spent his days in diligent searching after fleas. 

We were hugely surprised at sight of Mrs. 
Banty, having looked for a frowsy woman, 
vaguely rotund as to shape, with a fine, hearty 
voice and a carelessly gratified appetite for 
snuff. Yet here was a neat, timid, shrinking 
creature, certainly not of those fitted td bear 
the bludgeonings of the wilderness. Indeed, 
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she was nothing but a wisp of a woman — 
frail, with sunken cheeks and frightened eves. 
One could not possibly imagine her dipping 
snuff, or even raising her voice above a mono- 
tone. She was gathering sticks and dried 
broomweed for a fire when we came up, and, 
instead of sitting down to watch her, as custom 
ordained, Dave and her husband hastened to 
assist. We pretended not to notice this display 
of extravagant politeness, and filled her buckets 
and pots with water. In the midst of these 
operations she straightened and clapped a hand 
to her left breast. Her lips tightened in pain, 
but she contrived to smile reassuringly. 

“Got another speli, Goldie, girl?’ Banty 
inquired. 

““Yes,”’ she answered faintly. 

It happened that Dave knew full well what 
it was to have sudden alarms of the heart, 
because whenever Dave ate more than a few 
pounds of beef at a meal and then attempted 
with undue haste to scoop water from the 
spring, his vital organ would whir and flutter 
and perform other alarming feats. Therefore, 
he was deeply sympathetic and evinced a desire 
to discuss symptem with Mrs. Banty. 
~ “T find that a li touch of rye, ma’am - 
he began. 

“We're temperance folks, Mr. Dave, 
husband cut in, aghast. 

“That so? So am I,” said Dave, with a 
foolhardy forgetfulness of us. “‘Leastways, | 
ain’t against temperance, so long as you don’t 
carry it too far. But a scoot now and then 
won't hurt any man.” 

“| take a pinch of baking soda,”’ murmured 
Mrs. Banty shyly. Apparently recovered from 
the seizure, she set herself to slicing bacon, and 
then mixed a pan of bread. 

The mare of which Banty had boasted grazed 
near by, cropping the sage-grass. She was a 
lean, wiry animal, and showed unmistakably 
the effects of an unbroken haul of a heavy load. 
As she was nosing near me in quest of a succu- 
lent tuft, my attention was attracted to her 
head. Around and between the ears, the hair 
was eaten away in patches, evidently through 
the action of an acid. 

“When did she have blind staggers?” | 
queried. 


” 


” 


her 


“You mean those marks on her haid? You 
done guessed it right. But I cured her, 


though she was like to dieon me once. Weren't 
you, ol’ sweetheart?”’ 

“Pears to me she’s liable to drop any time,” 
Reb opined. ‘That mare ain’t cured.” 


“Shut up, Reb,’ Dave rebuked. ‘Shore 
she’s cured. Don’t you mind him, Miz’ 
Banty. Reb never had much sense anyway, 
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and since his hoss done fell on him, he’s took 
bad at times.” 

“My horse never fell on me,”’ Reb protested 
hotly. ‘‘Look a-here, Dave, if you say that 
ag’in ——” 

“Where are you-all bound, Mr. Banty?” 
the cook resumed. 

“It ain’t the first time either, Dave. 

“We aim to cross the desert and work over 
into southern California,” said Banty. 

“No, sirree; it ain’t the first time you done 
said that, Dave.” 

“That’s a mighty long ways,” remarked the 
cook, “mighty long. It’s a hard journey for 
you, | reckon, Miz’ Banty; ain’t it?” 

“Oh, I’m used to that,” said the little woman. 

“And if you ever say it ag’in, Dave,” Reb 
concluded, “I’ll bust you wide open.” 

“Hello, Reb,” exclaimed the cook, in pleased 
surprise. “When did you get in? I swan, we 
thought you were on the round-up.” 

While we dawdled in the shade cast by the 
wagon, the Bantys told us their history. It 
was that of scores of thousands of restless 
wanderers who constitute a never-ceasing 
caravan from as far east as Louisiana, wending 
westward and north through Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. They find a virgin 
country, break it, and Nature heaps her boun- 
ties in their laps. Then comes a bad year, and 
they have made no provision; or the spirit of 
the rover, that will not die, wakes once more: 
again their wagons take their whining way 
through the wilderness. Surely the goal will 
prove fabulously rich: always that hope — it 
never burns out. The memory of starvation 
can not dim; hardships and distance do but 
fan it; it fires their souls as the lure of gold 
tempts prospectors. And on their heels comes 
the plodding farmer, who goes patiently to 
work to wrest a living out of the claims they 
have abandoned, and wakes, some morning, 
to find that civilization is knocking at his 
door and he is rich. 

Banty had tried raising maize close to the 
Nations. No; the climate did not agree with 
him and his wife. 

“T liked it, Ed,” she protested. 

“But it wasn’t doing you no good, Goldie,” 
he said. “I could see that easy.” 

He had nothing to say against the climate. 
It was a good enough climate, but its effects 
were far from satisfactory. In consequence, 
they had disposed of their acres to migrate to 
the Panhandle. All that was years ago. 

“That land is selling at twenty dollars an 
acre now,” | observed. 

“Twenty dollars. [| swan! Do you hear 
that, girl? This gen’l’man says they’re paying 
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twenty dollars an acre for that plains land,” 
said Banty, his eyes glittering. ‘And we 
done sold ours for three dollars. If we'd only 
waited!” 

“Yes,” his wife sighed; “it’s too bad. And 
we done lost that nineteen hundred dollars in 
New Mexico, you recollect, Ed?” 

Indeed, he did. Banty waggled his head 
over the inscrutable ways of the jade Fortune, 
and murmured, ‘‘Well, well. Who'd have 
thought it?” 

This was a worn-out tale to us, one of little 
meaning. Nesters came and nesters went. 
If they did not go soon enough we sometimes 
furnished the impetus; for, of course, the 
Southwest was intended by the Creator to be 
a cow country, and it is an iniquity that 
agriculturists should win it for corn and 
cotton and other mainstays of life. 

Banty had fenced a quarter section near El 
Capitan Mountains, and, with this as a base 
of operations, had put his nest-egg in sheep. 
But the sheep had dived over a cliff on a nfght 
of rocking storm, and there was none to prove 
what, or who, propelled them. Much good 
would it have done him could he have proved 
it. So once more he had gathered his scant 
belongings into a wagon to set out for that 
Promised Land. . 

“This is the last time; yes, sir,’ cried Banty, 
in his excited cracked tones. “‘Where we're 
going now they say it’s a regular Garden of 
Eden, like what the Good Book tells about. 
All you have for to do is to stir the ground 
some and you’ve got a crop. Six cuttings of 
alfalfa in a year; yes, sir.” 

“And don’t forget how calm and peaceful 
it all is, Ed,” Goldie spoke up. “‘Don’t you 
mind how Brother Ducey said they were all so 
friendly? He said no man’s hand was lifted 
against his neighbor, Brother Ducey did.” 

“Huh-huh,” Dave grunted. He had given 
the recital his most earnest attention, and now 
he shook his head reprovingly. 

“That’s just the way it is every time — the 
way you done. It’s what I’ve been telling 
these boys here for ten years,” he declared. 
“Birds of a feather gather no moss.” 

“What’s that you say, Mr. Dave?”’ 

“A rolling stone gathers no feathers,’’ Dave 
corrected sternly. ‘‘You-all know what | 
mean.” 

It was near the dinner hour, and we departed, 
after Reb had given the travelers minute in- 
structions as to where they might expect to 
strike water in the desert. He was extremely 
dubious over their preparedness for the venture. 
Reb was convinced that Mrs. Banty could not 
survive it, and said as much on our way back 
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to the bunkhouse with the buckets. At this the 
cook emitted a scornful laugh. 

“You make me tired,” he told Reb fiercely. 
“Of course she will. That li’l’ woman is all 
grit, clear through.” 

After they had eaten, the wayfarers packed 
their utensils. There was no especial need for 
haste, and they did it slowly, Banty relieving 
his wife of whatever tasks he was able to 
perform. She appeared listless and tired, but 
when he insisted upon making a couch for her 
in the bottom of the wagon, she smiled at him 
brightly. He caught the mare without effort; 
she was never proof against the shuffling of 
corn in a box, though experience had taught 
her it was a heartless snare. While he harnessed, 
Banty talked to her, much as one would drawl 
inanities to an infant from whom a reply was 
out of the question. He noticed that her eyes 
were rheumy, but it might be only a touch of 
cold, and he did not care to alarm the “girl.” 
Soon he began to quaver a cowboy night-herd 
song: 


“Oh, bury me not on the lone per-airie, 
Where the wild ki-yotes will howl o’er me, 
Where the rattlesnakes hiss and the wind blows free, 
Oh, bury me not on the lone per-airie.” 


“Ed?” 

“What is it, girl?” 

“‘Ain’t it odd that we don’t ever seem able 
to get settled? Settled down for good and all, 


I mean.” She was lying in the wagon. 
“Don’t you worry, Goldie, girl. We'll 
strike it rich some day,” he comforted. “It’s 


right queer, but I’ve got a feeling that this is 
the last move.” 

“Oh, do you think so, Ed?”’ 

“That’s what I do, girl. There must be 
some place where we can find rest and peace 
and plenty. There must be some land like 
that.” 

“A land of peace,” 
“It would be good to go there. 
Ed.” . 

“Take a sleep, Goldie, girl,” he advised. 
“And don’t you fret no more. We've had 
hard knocks, but we’ve been happy, too.” 

“Happy?” she said, her voice deepening. 
“1 didn’t know a mortal could be so happy as 
I was when li'l’ Ed came. And then, when 
he was taken from us- — 

“Don’t,” her husband pleaded. 
Goldie, girl!” 

“T can speak of him now without crying,” 
said Goldie, the tears streaming down her 
cheeks. “It’s sweet to think of him now, Ed.” 

The sun was glaring white when they started. 
Off from the trail, a bleary buzzard sat on the 


she repeated drowsily. 
I’m tired, 


“Don’t, 
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head of a dead cow and stared at them. He 
rose with flapping wings and soared upward 
until a mere speck against the blue. Whenever 
Banty looked up, the bird was there, hanging 
effortless between earth and heaven. Behind 
them a mountain sulked, his shaggy sides 
blurred by quivering heat-waves. Before them 
lay browned stretches: a string of cattle moved 
across their front, making for water. They 
were thin, and shy as antelope. Far away, a 
gray streak against the sky-line, there appeared 
to be a lake. It was the edge of the desert. 
“All ready, girl? WHi-yi! Giddap, sweet- 
heart,” cried Banty. ‘‘Go ’long. Go ’long.” 


Ten days later Reb and I made Cactus Hole. 
And, when our mounts had drunk their fill, 


we fared forth again through the desert. The 
sun smote the sand and blinded us. Our 
horses moved lifelessly, coughing. All day, 


and the day before, it had been the same - 

brown wastes and red wastes, chocolate wastes 
and the terrible, smarting white of the alkali. 
And ever the sandhills and the sage-brush and 
the cactus; cactus and sage-brush; or perhaps 
a stretch of powdery sand, with flat stones 
giving back the glare. We rode tight-jawed 


against the dust lifting about us in sullen 
clouds. 
“What a place! What a place!” Reb 


muttered. “I reckon this was meant for hell, 
and the Lord done got merciful and changed 
his mind. What do you think?” 

We covered another five miles in sweating 
silence. 

“Do. you recollect ol’ Banty and his wife?” 
said Reb, again. ‘Think of bringing a woman 
out here! Do you mind how they were always 
talking ——”’ 

“Talking of what?” 

“Of a land of peace and plenty?” he asked, 
grinning through split lips. “‘This is a right 
fine country to look for it in, | swan!” 

We struck a wagon trail after ten minutes’ 
riding, and halted. No wagon should have 
gone that way. It was far off the track of 
travel, dangerously removed from water, unless 
one knew the desert paths as we did. Reb 
looked at me and then at the marks of the 


wheels. 

“One horse,” he said, clearing his throat. 
“Some fool has tated for to take a_ short 
cut.” 


“Got any water?” 

He shook the canteen that was slung from 
the horn of his saddle: it was full. We veered 
to the right and followed the wanderers’ trail. 
The skeleton of a dog lay beside a cactus, and 
there were buckshot in the dried skull. 
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“Uh-huh,” said Reb. ‘Somebody done shot 
his mongrel. Bit by a rattler, probably. It 
‘pears to me I’ve seen that dog before!” 

“Don’t be a fool,’’ I said angrily. 

We took up the thread again. It was sin- 
fully hot, and I was sick. We did not look at 
each other. Directly in our path was the car- 
cass of a horse, the sightless eves and bared 
teeth uniting in a grin at us. Buzzards had 
stripped it to the hide and bones. A wagon, 
canvas-topped, settled mournfully in the sand. 
Reb approached it very slowly. 

“Hello, in there,’”’ he called. 

There was no answer, and he called again. 
Then he shoved his head inside the flap — 
abruptly, like one who fears what he may find. 
The wagon was empty, save for some blankets, 
and an ax and a spade and a few cooking uten- 
sils. There was nothing to be said, and we 
went forward. Before us, very clear in the 
sand, were prints of feet — two pairs of them, 
side by side. 

“There ain’t any water that wav,” croaked 
my companion. 

“Come on,” | said. 

A mile, and one set of footprints vanished. 
At this point the sand bore the impress of a 
body. But the larger marks led on; only they 
were deeper now. Soon we saw that they 
dragged — oh, so wearily. A wide indent- 
ation in a heap of dust seemed to indicate 
that the two had rested there; then the long, 
uneven footprints wound away, curving among 
the sandhills. 

“God, he’s carrying her ag’in,”’ said Reb, in 
a whisper. 

“Carrying whor”’ | snarled. “Shut up!”’ 

They led in a huge semicircle now, and we 
came to another spot where the pair had been 
compelled to pause. Here they had lain flat. 
We shook up our ponies, for night would soon 
shut down. Suddenly Reb pulled in. 

“Look,” he said. ‘“‘Look.”’ 

Some one had traced letters in the sand. It 
is a familiar story in the west country that, in 
the madness of thirst, the sufferer will rave 
and sing and scrawl appeals for help where 
help can not reach; but Reb and I had scoffed 
at such tales as old wives’ gossip. 

“What is it?’”? he mumbled. “You read it. 
I can’t seem to see, somehow.”’ 

Slowly I spelled out the words: 

“‘Our — Father.” 

They ended there. My comrade’s hand 
clutched my shoulder and fluttered over it, 
pressing the muscles of my back. 
Sav something,” he begged. ‘Say 
thing.” 

“") cant.” 


“<“ 


some- 
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“It’s all right. That’s what I wanted to be 
sure of. You’re real. You're real. Let’s go 
on. Hurry!” 

And then we found them. They were lying 
close to some sage-brush. Evidently they had 
stretched themselves there to sleep, because 
he had placed his coat over her to keep out 
the night chill. Banty had his arm under her 
shoulders and her head was pillowed on his 
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at first we thought they but slept. No carrion 
bird or beast had ventured to disturb their rest. 
“What’s that in her hand?” Reb asked. 
She was clasping a tiny wooden horse, a 
battered, foolish toy, sadly torn of limb. It 
had been little Ed’s dearest treasure — little 
Ed, of whom she could think without crying. 
And, as we gazed, my pity fled. For they 
They 


had found what they always sought. 


breast. So calm and serene were they that 


had gone to their Land of Peace. 





THE ACCURSED ISLE 


BY THEODORE BOTREL 


Translated from the Breton by G. E. Morrison 


HE old Corsair, the night he died, 
Feeling the life creep from his hands, 
Called his three sons to his bedside, 
That they might hear his last commands. 
“Il know,” said he, “‘of islands three, 
And the way thither will make known; 
For you at dawn must put to sea, 
Each in the ship he calls his own. 


“The first isle is the Isle of Gold, 
With half the wealth of paradise; 
The second richer fifty-fold 
It is the Isle of Pearls of Price. 
The third the Isle of Love they call, 
A rock sharp, terrible, and bare; 
Oh! give it a wide berth, for all 
Find misery who put in there.” 


The three sailed forth the morrow-morn, 
A morn now forty years ago; 
Last winter saw the three return, 
Three men in rags amid the snow. . 
But proud and full of joy the while, 
The third and second as the first; 
For all had made the selfsame isle 
The Isle of Love, the Isle Accursed. 
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CHAPTER IV 


N Sunday afternoon Alexander 
remembered Miss Burgoyne’s 
invitation and called at her 
apartment. He found it a de- 
lightful little place and he met 

charming people there. Hilda lived alone, at- 
tended by a very pretty and competent French 
servant who answered the door and brought in 
the tea. Alexander arrived early, and some 
twenty-odd people dropped in during the course 
of the afternoon. Hugh MacConnell came 
with his sister, and stood about, managing his 
tea-cup awkwardly and watching every one out 
of his deep-set, faded eves. He seemed to have 
made a resolute effort at tidiness in his attire, 
and his sister, a robust, florid woman with a 
splendid joviality about her, kept eyeing his 
newly pressed clothes apprehensively. It was 
not very long, indeed, before his coat hung with 
a discouraged sag from his gaunt shoulders and 
his hair and beard were rumpled as if he had 
been out in a gale. His dry humor went under 
a cloud of absent-minded kindliness which, Main- 
hall explained, always overtook him here. He was 
never so witty or so sharp here as elsewhere, and 
Alexander thought he behaved as if he were an 
elderly relative come in to a young girl’s party. 

The editor of a monthly review came with his 
wife, and Lady Kildare, the Irish philanthro- 
pist, brought her young nephew, Robert Owen, 
who had come up from Oxford, and who was 
visibly excited and gratified by his first intro- 
duction to Miss Burgoyne. Hilda was very 
nice to him, and he sat on the edge of his chair, 
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flushed with his conversational efforts and mov- 
ing his chin about nervously over his high collar. 
Sarah Frost, the novelist, came with her hus- 
band, a very genial and placid old scholar who 
had become slightly deranged upon the subject 
of the fourth dimension. On other matters he 
was perfectly rational and he was easy and 
pleasing in conversation. He looked very much 
like Agassiz, and his wife, in her old-fashioned 
black silk dress, overskirted and tight-sleeved, 
reminded Alexander of the early pictures of Mrs. 
Browning. Hilda seemed particularly fond of 
this quaint couple, and Bartley himself was so 
pleased with their mild and thoughtful converse 
that he took his leave when they did, and 
walked with them over to Oxford Street, where 
they waited for their bus. They asked him to 
come to see them in Chelsea, and they spoke 
very tenderly of Hilda. ‘“‘She’s a dear, un- 
worldly little thing,” said the philosopher ab- 
sently, “more like the stage people of my young 
days —folk of simple manners. There aren’t 
many such left. American tours have spoiled 
them, I’m afraid. They have all grown very 
smart. Lamb wouldn’t care a great deal about 
many of them, | fancy.” 

Alexander went back to Bedford Square a 
second Sunday afternoon. He had a long talk 
with MacConnell, but he got no word with 
Hilda alone, and he left in a discontented state 
of mind. For the rest of the week he was 
nervous afd unsettled, and kept rushing his* 
work as if he were preparing for immediate de- 
parture. On Thursday afternoon he cut short 
a committee meeting, jumped into a hansom, 
and drove to Bedford Square. He sent up his 
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526 ALEXANDER’S 
card, but it came back to him with a message 
scribbled across the front: 


So sorry | can’t see you. Will you come and dine 
with me Sunday evening at half past seven? 


H. B. 


When Alexander arrived at Bedford Square 
Sunday evening, Marie, the pretty little French 
girl, met him at the door and conducted him up- 
stairs. Hilda was writing in her little living- 
room, under the light of a tall lamp. Bartley 
recognized the primrose satin gown she had 
worn that first evening at Lady Walford’s. 

‘I’m so pleased that you think me worth that 
yellow dress, you know,” he said, taking her 
hand and looking her over admiringly from 
the toes of her canary slippers to the part of 
her brown hair. “Yes, it’s very, very pretty. 
Every one at Lady Walford’s was looking at it.” 

Hilda curtsied. ‘“‘Is that why you think it 
pretty? I’ve no need for fine clothes in Mac’s 
play this time, so I can afford a few duddies for 
myself. It’s owing to that same chance, by the 
way, that | am able to ask you to dinner. | 
don’t need Marie to dress me this season, so she 
keeps house for me, and my little Galway girl 
has gone home for a visit. | should never have 
asked you if Molly had been here, for | remem- 
ber you don’t like English cookery.” 

Alexander walked about the room, looking at 
everything. 

“| haven’t had a chance,yet to tell you what 
a jolly fittle place | think this is. Where did 
you get those etchings? They’re quite unusual, 
aren’t they?” 

“Lady Westmere sent them to me from Rome 
last Christmas. She is very much interested in 
the American artist who did them. They are 
all sketches made about the Villa d’Este, you 
He painted that group of cypresses for the 
Salon, and the Luxembourg bought it.”’ 
Alexander walked over to the bookcases. 
It’s the air of the whole place here that I like. 
You haven’t got anything that doesn’t belong. 
Seems to me it looks particularly well to-night. 
And you have so many flowers. I like these 
little yellow irises.” 

‘Rooms always look better by lamplight — in 
London, at least. Though Marie is clean — 
really clean, as the French are. Why do you 
look at the flowers so critically? Marie got 
them all fresh in Covent Garden market ves- 
terday morning.” 

“1’m glad,” said Alexander simply. “I can’t 
tell you how glad I am to have you so pretty and 
comfortable here, and to hear every one saying 
such nice things about you. You’ve got aw- 


see. 


fully nice friends,” he added humbly, picking up 
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fellows are all very loyal, even Mainhall. They 
don’t talk of any one else as they do of you.” 

Hilda sat down on the couch and said seri- 
ously: “I’ve a neat little sum in the bank, too, 
now, and | own a mite of a hut in Galway. It’s 
not worth much, but I loveit. I’ve managed to 
save something every year, and that with help- 
ing my three sisters now and then, and tiding 
poor cousin Mike over bad seasons. He’s that 
gifted, you know, but he will drink, and loses 
more good engagements than other fellows ever 
get. And I’ve traveled a bit, too.” 

Marie opened the door and smilingly an- 
nounced that dinner was served. 

““My dining-room,” Hilda explained, as she 
led the way, “is the tiniest place you have 
ever seen.”’ 

It was a tiny room, hung all round with 
French prints, above which ran a shelf full of 
china. Hilda saw Alexander look up at it. 

“It’s not particularly rare,” she said, “but 
some of it was my mother’s. Heaven knows 
how she managed to keep it whole, through all 
our wanderings, or in what baskets and bundles 
and theater-trunks it hasn’t been stowed away. 
We always had our tea out of those blue cups 
when | was a little girl, sometimes in the queer- 
est lodgings and sometimes on a trunk at the 
theater — queer theaters, for that matter.” 

It was a wonderful little dinner. There was 
watercress soup, and sole, and a delightful 
omelette stuffed with mushrooms and truffles, 
and two small rare ducklings, and artichokes, 
and a dry yellow Rhéne wineeof which Bartley 
had always been very fond. He drank it appre- 
ciatively and remarked that there was still no 
other he liked so well. 

“TI have some champagne for you, too. I 
don’t drink it myself, but I like to se2 it behave 
when it is poured. There is nothing else that 
looks so jolly.” ; 

“Thank you. But I don’t like it so well as 
this.” Bartley held the yellow wine against the 
light and squinted into it as he turned the glass 
slowly about. ‘‘You have traveled, vou say. 
Have you been in Paris much these late years?” 

Hilda lowered one of the candle-shades care- 
fully. “Oh, yes, I go over to Paris often. 
There are few changes in the old quarter. 
Dear Old Madame Anger is dead — but perhaps 
you don’t remember her?” 

“Don’t I, though! I’m so sorry to hear it. 
How did her son turn out? | remember how 
she saved and scraped for him, and how he 
always lay abed till ten o’clock. He was the 
laziest fellow at the Beaux Arts; and that’s 
saying a good deal.” 

“Well, he is still clever and lazy. 
he is a good architect when he will work. 
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528 ALEXANDER’S 
a big, handsome creature, and he hates Ameri- 
cans as much as ever. But Angel —do you 
remember Angel?”’ 

“Perfectly. Did she ever get back to Brit- 
tany and her bains de mer?” 

“Ah, no. Poor Angel! She got tired of 
cooking and scouring the coppers in Madame 
Anger’s little kitchen, so she ran.away with a 
soldier, and then with another soldier. Too 
bad! She still lives about the quarter, and, 
though there is always a soldat, she does laundry 
work. She did mine beautifully the last time | 
was there, and was so delighted to see me again. 
I gave her all my old clothes, even my old hats, 
though she always wears her Breton head-dress. 
Her hair is still yellow, and her blue eyes are 
just like a baby’s, and she has the same three 
freckles on her little nose, and talks about going 
back to her batus de mer.” 

Bartley looked at Hilda across the yellow 
light of the candles and broke into a low, happy 
laugh. “How jolly it was being young, Hilda! 
Do you remember that first walk we took to- 
gether in Paris? We walked down to the Place 
St. Michel to buy some lilacs. Do you remem- 
ber how sweet they smelled?”’ 

“Indeed I do. Come, we’ll have our coffee in 
the other room, and you can smoke.” Hilda 
rose quickly, as if she wished to change the 
drift of their talk, but Bartley found it pleasant 
to remember. 

“What a warm, soft spring evening that 
was,” he went on, as they sat down in the study, 
with the coffee on a little table between them; 
“and the sky, over the bridges, was just the 
color of the lilacs. We walked on down by the 
river, didn’t we?”’ 

Hilda laughed and looked at him question- 
ingly. He saw a gleam in her eyes that he 
remembered even better than the episode he was 
recalling. “I think we did,” she answered de- 
murely. ‘‘It was on the Quai we met that 
woman who was crving so bitterly. I gave her 
a spray of lilac, | remember, and you gave her 
I was frightened at your prodigality.” 

“| expect it was the last franc | had. Whata 
strong brown face she had, and verv tragic. She 
looked at us with such despair and longing, out 
What she wanted 
from us was neither our flowers nor our francs 
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out of the depths of the poor creature’s sorrow, 
vibrating with pity for their youth, and despair 
at the terribleness of human life; it had the 
anguish of a voice of prophecy. Until she spoke & 
Bartley had not realized that he was in love. 
The strange woman, and her passionate sentence 
that rang out so sharply, had frightened them 
both. They went home sadly with the lilacs, 
back to the Rue St. Jacques, walking very 
slowly, arm in arm. When they reached the 
house where Hilda lodged, Bartley went across 
the court with her, and up the dark old stairs to 


the third landing; and there, on the bare worn | 
stairway, he had kissed her for the first time. 
He had shut his eyes to give him the courage, he ’ 
remembered, and she had trembled so —— / 


Bartley started when Hilda rang the little 
silver bell beside her. ‘Dear me, why did you 
do that? I had quite forgotten — I was back 
there. It was very jolly,’ he murmured lazily, 
as Marie came in to take away the coffee. 

Hilda laughed and went over to the piano. 
“Well, we are neither of us twenty now, you 
know. Have | told you about my new play? 
Mac is writing one; really for me this time. 
You see, I’m coming on.” 

“T’ve seen nothing else. What kind of a part 
is it? Shall you wear yellow gowns? I hope 
so.” He was looking admiringly at her round, 
slender figure, with such energy in every line of 
it,as she stood by the piano, turning over a pile 
of music. : 

“No, it isn’t a dress-up part. He doesn’t 
seem to fancy me dressed up. He says | ought 
to be minding the pigs at home, and | suppose 
I ought. But he’s given me some good Irish 
songs. Listen.’”’ She sat down at the piano 
and sang. When she finished, Alexander shook 
himself out of a revery. 

“Sing ‘The Harp that Once,’ 
used to sing it so well.” 

“‘Nonsense. Of course I can’t really sing, 
except the way my mother and grandmother did 
before me. Most nowadavs really 
learn how to sing, so | tried a master; but he 
confused me, just!”’ 

Alexander laughed. 
Hilda.” 

Hilda started up from the stool and moved 
toward the window It's really 
Don't vou feel it 
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her shoulder-straps. ‘‘There, that will do. It 
looks like a bib.” She pushed his hand away 
quickly and stood looking out into the deserted 
square. “Isn’t London a tomb on Sunday 
night?” 

Alexander caught the agitation in her voice. 
He stood a little behind her, and tried to steady 
himself as he said: “It’s soft and misty. See 
how white the stars are.” For a long time 
neither Hilda nor Bartley spoke. They stood 
close together, looking out into the wan, 
watery sky, breathing always more quickly and 
lightly, and it seemed as if all the clocks in the 
world had stopped. Suddenly he moved the 
clenched hand he held behind him and dropped 
it violently at his side. He felt a tremor run 
through the slender yellow figure in front of him. 
She caught his handkerchief from her throat and 
thrust it at him without turnirg round. “Here, 
take it. You must go now, Bartley. Good 
night.” 

Bartley leaned over her shoulder without 
touching her and whispered in her ear: “You 
are giving me a chance?” 

“Yes. Take it and go. This isn’t fair, you 
know. Good night.” 

Alexander unclenched the two hands at his 
sides. With one he threw down the window 
and with the other — still standing behind her 
— he drew her back against him. She uttered 
a little cry, threw her arms over her head, and 
drew his face down to hers. ‘‘Are you going to 
let me love you a little, Bartley?” she whispered. 


CHAPTER V 


It was the afternoon of the day before 
Christmas. Mrs. Alexander had been driving 
about all morning, leaving presents at the 
houses of her friends. She lunched alone, and 
as she rose from the table she spoke to the but- 
ler: ‘Thomas, I am going down to the kitchen 
now to see Norah. In half an hour you are to 
bring the greens up from the cellar and put them 
in the library. Mr. Alexander will be home at 
three to hang them himself. Don’t forget the 
step-ladder and plenty of tacks and string. 
You may bring the azaleas up from the ceilar. 
lake the white one up to Mr. Alexander's study. 
Put the two pink ones in this room, and the 
red one in the drawing-room.” 

A little before three o'clock Mrs. Alexander 
went into the library to see that everything was 
ready. She pulled the window-shades high, for 
the weather was dark and stormy, and ther 
was little light, even in the streets, A foot of 
snow had fallen during the morning, and th 
wile space over the river was thick with fying 


flakes that fell ancl wreatient the ma 


ing ice. Winifred was standing by the window 
when she heard the front door open. She hur- 
ried to the hall as Alexander came stamping in, 
covered with snow. He kissed her joyfully and 
brushed away the drops of melting snow that 
fell on her hair. 

“| wish I had asked you to meet me at the 
office and walk home with me, Winifred. The 
Common is beautiful. The boys have swept 
the snow off the pond and are skating furiously. 
Did the cyclamens come?” 

“An hour ago. What splendid ones! But 
aren’t you frightfully extravagant?” 

“Not for Christmas-time. I'll go upstairs 
now and change my coat. I shall be down 
ina moment. Tell Thomas to get everything 
ready.” 

When Alexander reappeared, he took his wife’s 
arm and went with her into the library. ‘When 
did the azaleas get here? Thomas has got the 
white one in my room.” 

“T told him to put it there.”’ 

“But, I say, it’s much the finest of the lot!”’ 

“That’s why I had it put there. There is too 
much color in that room for a red one, you 
know.” 

Bartley began to sort the greens. “It looks 
very splendid there, but I feel piggish to have it. 
However, we really spend more time together 
there than we do anywhere else in the house. 
Will you hand me the holly?” He climbed up 
the step-ladder, which creaked under his weight, 
and began to twist the tough stems of the holly 
into the framework of the chandelier. 

“| forgot to tell you that | had a letter from 
Wilson, this morning, explaining his telegram. 
He is coming on because an old uncle up in Ver- 
mont has conveniently died and left Wilson a 
little money — something like ten thousand. 
He’s coming on to settle up the estate. Won't 
it be jolly to have him?” 

“And how fine that he’s come into a little 
money. I can see him posting down State 
Street to the steamship offices. He will get a 
good many trips out of that ten thousand. 
What can have detained him? I expected him 
here for luncheon.” 

“Those trains from Albany are always late. 
He'll be along some time this afternoon. And 
now don't you want to go upstairs and lie down 
foran hour? You've had a busy morning and | 
don't want vou to be tired to-night.” 

After his wife went upstairs Alexander 
worked energetically at the greens for a few 
moments Then, as he was cutting off a length 
of string, he sighed suddenly and sat down 
staring out of the window at the snow 1 bee 
animation diel out of he hut in hee eves 
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THE ACCURSED ISLE 


BY THEODORE BOTREL 
Translated from the Breton by G. E. Morrison 


HE old Corsair, the night he died, 
Feeling the life creep from his hands, 
Called his three sons to his bedside, 
That they might hear his last commands. 
“I know,” said he, “of islands three, ~ 
And the way thither will make known; 
For you at dawn must put to sea, 
Each in the ship he calls his own. 


‘The first isle is the Isle of Gold, 
With half the wealth of paradise; 
The second richer fifty-fold 
It is the Isle of Pearls of Price. 
The third the Isle of Love thev call, 
A rock sharp, terrible, and bare; 
Oh! give it a wide berth, for all 
Find misery who put in there.” 


- 


The three sailed forth the morrow-morn, 
A morn now forty years ago; 

Last winter saw the three return, 
Three men in rags amid the snow. 

But proud and full of joy the while, 
The third and second as the first; 

For all had made the selfsame isle — 
The Isle of Love, the Isle Accursed. 
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CHAPTER IV 


N Sunday afternoon Alexander 
remembered Miss Burgoyne’s 
invitation and called at her 
apartment. He found it a de- 
lightful little place and he met 

charming people there. Hilda lived alone, at- 
tended by a very pretty and competent French 
servant who answered the door and brought in 
the tea. Alexander arrived early, and some 
twenty-odd people dropped in during the course 
yf the afternoon. Hugh MacConnell came 
with his sister, and stood about, managing his 
tea-cup awkwardly and watching every one out 
of his deep-set, faded eyes. He seemed to have 
made a resolute effort at tidiness in his attire, 
ind his sister, a robust, florid woman with a 
splendid joviality about her, kept eyeing his 
newly pressed clothes apprehensively. It was 
not very long, indeed, before his coat hung with 
. discouraged sag from his gaunt shoulders and 
his hair and beard were rumpled as if he had 
been out in a gale. His dry humor went under 
i cloud of absent-minded kindliness which, Main- 
hall explained, always overtook him here. He was 
never so witty or so sharp here as elsewhere, and 
\lexander thought he behaved as if he were an 
lderly relative come in to a voung girl’s party. 

Che editor of a monthly review came with his 
wife, and Lady Kildare, the Irish philanthro- 
pist, brought her young nephew, Robert Owen, 
who had come up from Oxford, and who was 
visibly excited and gratified by his first intro- 
luction to Miss Burgoyne. Hilda was very 
nice to him, and he sat on the edge of his chair, 


flushed with his conversational efforts and mov- 
ing his chin about nervously over his high collar. 
Sarah Frost, the novelist, came with her hus- 
band, a very genial and placid old scholar who 
had become slightly deranged upon the subject 
of the fourth dimension. On other matters he 
was perfectly rational and he was easy and 
pleasing in conversation. He looked very much 
like Agassiz, and his wife, in her old-fashioned 
black silk dress, overskirted and tight-sleeved, 
reminded Alexander of the early pictures of Mrs. 
Browning. Hilda seemed particularly fond of 
this quaint couple, and Bartley himself was so 
pleased with their mild and thoughtful converse 
that he took his leave when they did, and 
walked with them over to Oxford Street, where 
they waited for their bus. They asked him to 
come to see them in Chelsea, and they spoke 
very tenderly of Hilda. “She’s a dear, un- 
worldly little thing,” said the philosopher ab- 
sently, ‘more like the stage people of my young 
days — folk of simple manners. There aren’t 
many such left. American tours have spoiled 
them, I’m afraid. They have all grown very 
smart. Lamb wouldn’t care a great deal about 
many of them, I fancy.’ 

Alexander went back to Bedford Square a 
second Sunday afternoon. .He had a long talk 
with MacConnell, but he got no word with 
Hilda alone, and he left in a discontented state 
of mind. For the rest of the week he was 
nervous and unsettled, and kept rushing his 
work as if he were preparing for immediate de- 
parture. On Thursday afternoon he cut short 
a committee meeting, jumped into a hansom, 
and drove to Bedford Square. He sent up his 
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card, but it came back to him with a message 
scribbled across the front: 


So sorry | can’t see you. Will you come and dine 
with me Sunday evening at half past sevenr 


H. B. 


When Alexander arrived at Bedford Square 
Sunday evening, Marie, the pretty little French 
girl, met him at the door and conducted him up- 
stairs. Hilda was writing in her little living- 
room, under the light of a tall lamp. Bartley 
recognized the primrose satin gown she had 
worn that first evening at Lady Walford’s. 

“I’m so pleased that you think me worth that 
vellow dress, you know,” he said, taking her 
hand and looking her over admiringly from 
the toes of her canary slippers to the part of 
her brown hair. “Yes, it’s very, very pretty. 
Every one at Lady Walford’s was looking at it.” 

Hilda curtsied. “Is that why you think it 
prettv’ I’ve no need for fine clothes in Mac’s 
play this time, so | can afford a few duddies for 
myself. It’s owing to that same chance, by the 
way, that | am able to ask you to dinner. | 
don’t need Marie to dress me this season, so she 
keeps house for me, and my little Galway girl 
has gone home for a visit. | should never have 
asked you if Molly had been here, for | remem- 
ber you don’t like English cookery.” 

Alexander walked about the room, looking at 
everything. : 

“| haven’t had a chance,yet to tell you what 
a jolly little place | think this is. Where did 
you get those etchings? They’re quite unusual, 
aren’t theyr”’ 

“Lady Westmere sent them to me from Rome 
last Christmas. She is very much interested in 
the American artist who did them. They are 
all sketches made about the Villa d’Este, vou 
see. He painted that group of cypresses for the 
Salon, and the Luxembourg bought it.”’ 

Alexander walked over to the bookcases. 
“It’s the air of the whole place here that | like. 
You haven't got anything that doesn’t belong. 
Seems to me it looks particularly well to-night. 
And you have so many flowers. | like these 
little vellow irises.” 

‘Rooms always look better by lamplight — in 
London, at least. Though Marie is clean — 
really clean, as the French are. Why do you 
look at the flowers so critically? Marie got 
them all fresh in Covent Garden market yes- 
terday morning.” 

“I’m glad,”’ said Alexander simply. “I can’t 
tell you how glad I am to have you so pretty and 
comfortable here, and to hear every one saying 
such nice things about you. You’ve got aw- 


fully nice friends,” he added humbly, picking up 
a little jade elephant from her desk. 


“ Those 
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fellows are all very loyal, even Mainhall. They 
don’t talk of any one else as they do of you.” 

Hilda sat down on the couch and said seri- 
ously: “I’ve a neat little sum in the bank, too, 
now, and I own a mite of a hut in Galway. It’s 
not worth much, but I loveit. I’ve managed to 
save something every year, and that with help- 
ing my three sisters now and then, and tiding 
poor cousin Mike over bad seasons. He’s that 
gifted, you know, but he will drink, and loses 
more good engagements than other fellows ever 
get. And I’ve traveled a bit, too.” 

Marie opened the door and smilingly an- 
nounced that dinner was served. 

“My dining-room,”’ Hilda explained, as she 
led the way, “is the tiniest place you have 
ever seen.”’ 

It was a tiny room, hung all round with 
French prints, above which ran a shelf full of 
china. Hilda saw Alexander look up at it. 

“It’s not particularly rare,’ she said, “but 
some of it was my mother’s. Heaven knows 
how she managed to keep it whole, through all 
our wanderings, or in what baskets and, bundles 
and theater-trunks it hasn’t been stowed away. 
We always had our tea out of those blue cups 
when I was a little girl, sometimes in the queer- 
est lodgings and sometimes on a trunk at the 
theater — queer theaters, for that matter.” 

It was a wonderful little dinner. There was 
watercress soup, and sole, and a delightful 
omelette stuffed with mushrooms and truffles, 
and two small rare ducklings, and artichokes, 
and a dry yellow Rhéne wineeof which Bartley 
had always been very fond. He drank it appre- 
ciatively and remarked that there was still no 
other he liked so well. 

“I have some champagne for you, too. | 
don’t drink it myself, but I like to see it behave 
when it is poured. There is nothing else that 
looks so jolly.” 

“Thank you. But | don’t like it so well as 
this.” Bartley held the yellow wine against th: 
light and squinted into it as he turned the glass 
slowly about. “‘You have traveled, you sa\ 
Have you been in Paris much these late years?” 

Hilda lowered one of the candle-shades care- 
fully. “Oh, ves, I go over to Paris often. 
There are few changes in the old quarter 
Dear Old Madame Anger is dead — but perhaps 
you don’t remember her?” 

“Don’t I, though! I’m so sorry to hear it 
How did her son turn out? I remember how 
she saved and scraped for him, and how h 
always lay abed till ten o’clock. He was the 
laziest fellow at the Beaux Arts; and that’s 
saying a good deal.” 

“Well, he is still clever and lazy. They say 
he is a good architect when he will work. He's 
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a big, handsome creature, and he hates Ameri- 
cans as much as ever. But Angel — do vou 
remember Angelr”’ 

“Perfectly. Did she ever get back to Brit- 
tany and her bains de mer?” 

“Ah, no. Poor Angel! She got tired of 
cooking and scouring the coppers in Madame 
Anger’s little kitchen, so she ran away with a 
soldier, and then with another soldier. Too 
bad! ‘She still lives about the quarter, and, 
though there is always a soldat, she does laundry 
work. She did mine beautifully the last time | 
was there, and was so delighted to see me again. 
I gave her all my old clothes, even my old hats, 
though she alwavs wears her Breton head-dress. 
Her hair is still vellow, and her blue eves are 
just like a baby’s, and she has the same three 
freckles on her little nose, and talks about going 
back to her bains de mer.” 

Bartley looked at Hilda across the vellow 
light of the candles and broke into a low, happy 
laugh. ‘‘How jolly it was being voung, Hilda! 
Do you remember that first walk we took to- 
gether in Paris? We walked down to the Place 
St. Michel to buy some lilacs. Do vou remem- 
ber how sweet they smelled?” 

“Indeed I do. Come, we'll have our coffee in 
the other room, and™you can smoke.”’ Hilda 
rose quickly, as if she wished to change the 
drift of their talk, but Bartley found it pleasant 
to remember. 

“What a warm, soft spring evening that 
was,” he went on, as thev sat down in the study, 
with the coffee on a little table between them; 
“and the sky, over the bridges, was just the 
color of the lilacs. We walked on down by the 
river, didn’t we?”’ 

Hilda laughed and looked at him question- 
ingly. He saw a gleam in her eves that he 
remembered even better than the episode he was 
recalling. “I think we did,” she answered de- 
murely. ‘“‘It was on the Quai we met that 
woman who was crving so bitterly. I gave her 
a spray of lilac; | remember, and you gave her 
afranc. I was frightened at your prodigality.” 

“| expect it was the last franc | had. Whata 
strong brown face she had, and very tragic. She 
looked at us with such despair and longing, out 
from under her black shawl. What she wanted 
from us was neither our flowers nor our francs, 
but just our youth. | remember it touched me 
so. I would have given her some of mine off 
my back, if | could. 1 had enough and to spare 
then,” Bartley mused, and looked thoughtfully 
at his cigar. 

They were both remembering what the woman 
had said when she took the money: ‘‘God give 
you a happy love!”” It was not in the ingra- 
tiating tone of the habitual beggar: it had come 
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out of the depths of the poor creature’s sorrow, 
vibrating with pity for their youth, and despair 
at the terribleness of human life; it had the 
anguish of a voice of prophecy. Until she spoke 
Bartley had not realized that he was in love. 
The strange woman, and her passionate sentence 
that rang out so sharply, had frightened them 
both. They went home sadly with the lilacs, 
back to the Rue St. Jacques, walking very 
slowly, arm in arm. When they reached the 
house where Hilda lodged, Bartley went across 
the court with her, and up the dark old stairs to 
the third landing; and there, on the bare worn 
stairway, he had kissed her for the first time. 
He had shut his eves to give him the courage, he 
remembered, and she had trembled so —— 

Bartley started when Hilda rang the little 
silver bell beside her. ‘‘Dear me, why did you 
do that? I had quite forgotten — 1 was back 
there. It was very jolly,” he murmured lazily, 
as Marie came in to take away the coffee. 

Hilda laughed and went over to the piano. 
“Well, we are neither of us twenty now, you 
know. Have | told vou about my new play? 
Mac is writing one; really for me this time. 
You see, I’m coming on.” 

“T’ve seen nothing else. What kind of a part 
is it? Shall vou wear vellow gowns? I hope 
so.’ He was looking admiringly at her round, 
slender figure, with such energy in every line of 
it, as she stood by the piano, turning over a pile 
of music. 

“No, it isn’t a dress-up part. He doesn’t 
seem to fancy me dressed up. He says | ought 
to be minding the pigs at home, and | suppose 
I ought. But he’s given me some good Irish 
songs. Listen.’’ She sat down at the piano 
and sang. When she finished, Alexander shook 
himself out of a revery. 

“Sing ‘The Harp-that Once,’ Hilda. You 
used to sing it so well.”’ 


“Nonsense. Of course | can’t really sing, ° 


except the way my mother and grandmother did 
before me. Most actresses nowadays really 
learn how to sing, so I tried a master; but he 
confused me, just!” 

Alexander laughed. ‘“‘All the same, sing it, 
Hilda.” 

Hilda started up from the stool and moved 
restlessly toward the window. “It’s really too 
warm in here to sing. Don’t you feel it?” 

Alexander went over and opened the win- 
dow for her. “‘Aren’t you afraid to let the 
wind blow like that on your neck? Can’t I get 
a scarf or something?”’ 

“Ask a theater lydy if she’s afraid of drafts!” 
Hilda laughed. “But perhaps, as I’m so warm 
— give me your handkerchief. There, just in 
front.”” He slipped the corners carefully under 
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her shouldér-straps. ‘‘ There, that will do. It 
looks like a bib.” She pushed his hand away 
quickly and stood looking out into the deserted 
square. “Isn’t London a tomb on Sunday 
night?” 

Alexander caught the agitation in her voice. 
He stood a little behind her, and tried to steady 
himself as he said: “It’s soft and misty. See 
how white the stars are.” For a long. time 
neither Hilda nor Bartley spoke. They stood 
close together, looking out into the wan, 
watery sky, breathing always more quickly and 
lightly, and it seemed as if all the clocks in the 
world had stopped. Suddenly he moved the 
clenched hand he held behind him and dropped 
it violently at his side. He felt a tremor run 
through the slender yellow figure in front of him. 
She caught his handkerchief from her throat and 
thrust it at him without turning round. “Here, 
take it. You must go now, Bartley. Good 
night.” 

Bartley leaned over her shoulder without 
touching her and whispered in her ear: “You 
are giving me a chance?” 

“Yes. Take it and go. This isn’t fair, you 
know. Good night.” 

Alexander unclenched the two hands at his 
sides. With one he threw down the window 
and with the other — still standing behind her 
— he drew her back against him. She uttered 
a little cry, threw her arms over her head, and 
drew his face down to hers. ‘“‘Are you going to 
let me love you a little, Bartley?” she whispered. 


CHAPTER V 


It was the afternoon of the day before 
Christmas. Mrs. Alexander had been driving 
about all morning, leaving presents at the 
houses of her friends. She lunched alone, and 
as she rose from the table she spoke to the but- 
ler: “‘Thomas, | am going down to the kitchen 
now to see Norah. In half an hour you are to 
bring the greens up from the cellar and put them 
in the library. Mr. Alexander will be home at 
three to hang them himself. Don’t forget the 
step-ladder and plenty of tacks and string. 
You may bring the azaleas up from the cellar. 
lake the white one up to Mr. Alexander’s study. 
Put the two pink ones in this room, and the 
red one in the drawing-room.” 

A little before three o’clock Mrs. Alexander 
went into the library to see that everything was 
ready. She pulled the window-shades high, for 
the weather was dark and stormy, and there 
was little light, even in the streets. A foot of 
snow had fallen during the morning, and the 
wide space over the river was thick with flying 
flakes that fell and wreathed the masses of float- 


ing ice. Winifred was standing by the window 
when she heard the front door open. She hur- 
ried to the hall as Alexander came stamping in, 
covered with snow. He kissed her joyfully and 
brushed away the drops of melting snow that 
fell on her hair. 

“I wish | had asked you to meet me at the 
office and walk home with me, Winifred. The 
Common is beautiful. The boys have swept 
the snow off the pond and are skating furiously. 
Did the cyclamens come?” 

“An hour ago. What splendid ones! But 
aren’t you frightfully extravagant?” 

“Not for Christmas-time. I'll go upstairs 
now and change my coat. I shall be down 
ina moment. Tell Thomas to get everything 
ready.” 

When Alexander reappeared, he took his wife’s 
arm and went with her into the library. ‘‘When 
did the azaleas get here? Thomas has got the 
white one in my room.” 

“T told him to put it there.” 

“But, I say, it’s much the finest of the lot!” 

“That’s why I had it put there. There is too 
much color in that room for a red one, you 
know.” 

Bartley began to sort the greens. “It looks 
very splendid there, but I feel piggish to have it. 
However, we really spend more time together 
there than we do anywhere else in the house. 
Will you hand me the holly?”’ He climbed up 
the step-ladder, which creaked under his weight, 
and began to twist the tough stems of the holly 
into the framework of the chandelier. 

“| forgot to tell you that | had a letter from 
Wilson, this morning, explaining his telegram. 
He is coming on because an old uncle up in Ver- 
mont has conveniently died and left Wilson a 
little money — something like ten thousand. 
He’s coming on to settle up the estate. Won’t 
it be jolly to have him?” 

“And how fine that he’s come into a little 
money. I can see him posting down State 
Street to the steamship offices. He will get a 
good many trips out of that ten thousand. 
What can have detained him? I expected him 
here for luncheon.” 

“Those trains from Albany are always late. 
He’ll be along some time this afternoon. And 
now don’t you want to go upstairs and lie down 
for an hour? You’ve had a busy morning and | 
don’t want you to be tired to-night.” 

After his wife went upstairs Alexander 
worked energetically at the greens for a few 
moments. Then, as he was cutting off a length 
of string, he sighed suddenly and sat down, 
staring out of the window at the snow. The 
animation died out of his face, but in his eyes 
there was a restless light, a look of apprehension 
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and suspense. He kept clasping and unclasping 
his big hands as if he were trying to realize 
something. The clock ticked through the min- 
utes of a half hour and the afternoon outside be- 
gan to thicken and darken turbidly. Alexander, 
since he first sat down, had not changed his po- 
sition. He leaned forward, his hands between 
his knees, scarcely breathing, as if he were hold- 
ing himself away from his surroundings, from the 
room and from the very chair in which he sat, 
from everything except the wild eddies of snow 
above the river on which his eyes were fixed 
with such feverish intentness, as if he were try- 
ing to project himself thither. It was not until 
Lucius Wilson arrived that Alexander roused 
himself, but then he seemed glad of distraction 
and he fairly fell upon his old instructor. 

“Hello, Wilson. Welcome home! Come into 
the library, We are to have a lot of people 
to dinner to-night, and Winifred’s lying down. 
You will excuse her, won’t you? And now what 
about yourself? It’s the greatest luck that we 
should have you for Christmas. Sit down and 
tell me everything.” 

“| think I’d rather move about, if you don’t 
mind. I’ve been sitting in the train for a week, 
it seems to me.”” Wilson stood before the fire 
with his hands behind him and looked about 
the room. “ You have been busy. Bartley, if I’d 
had my choice of all possible places in the world 
to spend Christmas, your house would certainly 
be the place I’d have chosen. Happy people 
perform a great service to their fellows simply 
by being happy. A house like this throws its 
warmth out. I felt it distinctly as | was com- 
ing through the Berkshires. I could scarcely 
believe that | was to see Mrs. Bartley again 
so soon.” 

“Thank you, Wilson. She'll be as glad to 
see you. Shall we have tea now? I'll ring for 
Thomas to clear away this litter. Winifred 
says | always wreck the house when | try to 
do anything. Do you know, I am quite tired. 
Looks as if | were not used to work, doesn’t it?” 
Alexander laughed and dropped into a chair. 
“You know, I’m sailing the day after New 
Year's.” 

“Again? Why, you’ve been over twice since 
I was here in the spring, haven’t your” 

“Oh, | was in London about ten days this 
summer. Went to escape the hot weather more 
than anything else. | sha’n’t be gone for a 
month this time. Winifred and | have been up 
in Canada for most of the autumn. That 
Moorlock Bridge is on my back all the time. 
| never had so much trouble with a job before.” 
Alexander moved about restlessly and fell to 
poking the fire. 

“Haven't | seen in the papers that there is 
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some trouble about a tidewater bridge of yours 
in New Jersey?” 

“Oh, that doesn’t amount to anything. It’s 
held up by a steel strike. A bother, of course, 
but the sort of thing one is always having to put 
up with. But the Moorlock Bridge is a con- 
tinual anxiety. You see, the truth is, we are 
having to build pretty well up to the strain limit 
up there. They’ve crowded me too much on 
the cost. It’s all very well if everything goes 
right, but these estimates have never been used 
for anything of such length before. However, 
there’s nothing to be done. They hold me to 
the scale I’ve used in shorter bridges. The 
last thing a bridge commission cares about is 
the kind of bridge you build.” 


When Bartley had finished dressing for dinner 
he went into his study, where he found his wife 
arranging flowers on his writing-table. 

“These pink roses just came from Mrs. Hast- 
ings,” she said, smiling, “and | am sure she 
meant them for you.” 

Bartley looked about with an air of satisfac- 
tion at the greens and the wreaths in the win- 
dows. “Have you a moment, Winifred? | 
have just now been thinking that this is our 
twelfth Christmas. Can you realize it?” He 
went up to the table and took her hands 
away from the flowers, drying them with his 
pocket handkerchief. “They’ve been awfully 
happy ones, all of them, haven’t they?” he 
whispered. He took her in his arms and bent 
back, lifting her a little and giving her along kiss. 
“You are happy, aren’t you, Winifred? More 
than anything else in the world, | want you to 
be happy. Sometimes, of late, I’ve thought you 
looked as if something were troubling you.” 

“No; it’s only when you are troubled and 
harassed that I feel worried, Bartley. I wish 
you always looked as you do to-night. But 
you don’t always.”” She looked earnestly and 
inquiringly into his eyes. 

Alexander took her two hands from his shoul- 
ders and swung them back and forth in his 
own, laughing his big blond laugh. 

“I’m growing older, my dear; that’s what 
you feel. Now may I show you something? 
| meant to save them until to-morrow, but | 
want you to wear them at dinner to-night.” 
He took a little leather box out of his pocket and 
opened it. On the white velvet lay two long 
pendants of curiously worked old gold, each with 
a large pearl and a dozen small ones. Winifred 
uttered an exclamation and looked from the 
box to Bartley. 

“Where did you ever find such gold work, 
Bartley?” 


“It’s old Flemish. Isn’t it fine?” 
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“They are the most beautiful things, dear. 
But, you know, | never wear ear-rings.”’ 

“Yes, yes, | know. But I want you to wear 
them. I have always wanted you to. So few 
women can. There must be a good ear, to 
begin with, a good chin, and a nose” —he 
waved his hand — “above reproach. Most 
women look silly in them. They go only with 
faces like yours — very, very proud, and just 
a little hard.” 

Winifred laughed as she went over to the 
mirror and fitted the delicate springs to the 
lobes of her ears. ‘‘Oh, Bartley, that old fool- 
ishness about my being hard. It really hurts 
my feelings. But | must go down now. Peo- 
ple are beginning to come.” 

Bartley drew her arm about his neck and 
went to the door with her. “Not hard to me, 
Winifred,” he whispered. ‘Never, never hard 
to me.” 

Left alone, he paced up and down his study. 
He was at home again, among all the dear famil- 
iar things that spoke to him of so many happy 
years. His house to-night would be full of 
charming people, and they all liked and admired 
him. Yet all the time, underneath his pleasure 
and hopefulness and satisfaction, he was con- 
scious of the vibration of an unnatural excite- 
ment. Amid all this light and warmth and 
friendliness, he sometimes started and shud- 
dered, as if some one had stepped on his grave. 
Something had broken loose in him of which he 
knew nothing except that it was sullen and 
powerful, and that it wsung and tortured him. 
Sometimes it came upon him softly, in enervat- 
ing reveries. Sometimes it battered him like 
the cannon rolling in the hold of the vessel. 
Always, now, it brought with it a sense of 
quickened life, of stimulating danger. To-night 
it came upon him suddenly, as he was walking 
the floor after his wife left him. It seemed im- 
possible; he could not believe it. He glanced 
entreatingly at the door, as if to call her back. 
He heard voices in the hall below and knew that 
he must go down. Going over to the window, 
he looked out at the lights across the river. 
How could this happen here, in his own house, 
among the things he loved? What was it that 
reached in out of the darkness and thrilled him? 
As he stood there he had a feeling that he would 
never escape. He shut his eyes and pressed his 
forehead against the cold window-glass, breath- 
ing in the chill that came through it. “That 
this,” he groaned, “that this should have 
happened to me !”’ 


On New Year’s day a thaw set in, and during 
the night torrents of rain fell. In the morning, 
the morning of Alexander’s departure for 


England, the river was streaked with fog and 
the rain drove hard against the windows of the 
breakfast-room. Alexander had finished his 
coffee and was pacing up and down. His wife 
sat at the table, watching him. She was pale 
and unnaturally calm. When Thomas brought 
the letters, Bartley sank into his chair and ran 
them over. 

“Here’s a note from old Wilson. He’s safe 
back at his grind, and says he had a bully time. 
‘The memory of Mrs. Bartley will make my 
whole winter fragrant.’ Justlikehim. He will 
go on getting measureless satisfaction out of you ; 
by his study fire. What aman he is for looking 
on at life!” Bartley sighed, pushed the letters 
back impatiently, and went over to the window. 
“This is a nasty sort of day to sail. I’ve a no- 
tion to call it off. Next week would be time 
enough.” 

“That would only mean starting twice. It 
wouldn’t really help you out at all,’”’ Mrs. Alex- 
ander spoke soothingly. “And you’d come back 
late for all your engagements.” 

Bartley began jingling some loose coins in his 
pocket. “I wish things would let me rest. 
I’m tired of work, tired of people, tired of trail- 
ing about.” He looked out at the storm- 
beaten river. 

Winifred came up behind him and put a hand 
on his shoulder. 

“That’s what you always say, poor Bartley! 
At bottom you really like all these things. 
Can’t you remember that?” 

He put his arm about her. “All the same, 
life runs smoothly enough with some people, and 
with me it’s always a messy sort of patchwork. 
It’s like the song; peace is where | am not. 
How can you face it all with so much fortitude?” 

She looked at him with that warm, clear gaze 
which Wilson had so admired, which he had felt 
implied such high confidence and fearless pride. 
“Oh, | faced that long ago, when you were on 
your first bridge up at old Allway. I knew then 
that your paths were not to be paths of peace, 
but I decided that | wanted to follow them.” 

Bartley and his wife stood silent for a long 
time; the fire crackled in the grate, the rain 
beat insistently upon the windows, and the 
sleepy Angora looked up at them curiously. 

Presently the butler made a discreet sound at 
the door. “Shall Edward bring down your 
trunks, sir?” 

“Yes; they are ready. Tell him not to for- 
get the big portfolio on the study table.” 

Thomas withdrew, closing the door softly. 
Bartley turned away from his wife, still holding 
her hand. “It never gets any easier to leave 
you, Winifred.” 

They both started at the sound of the car- 
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riage on the pavement outside. Alexander sat 
down and leaned his head on his hand. His 
wife bent over him. “Courage,” she whispered 
softly. In a moment he rose sharply and rang 
the bell. Thomas brought his hat and stick and 
ulster. At the sight of these the supercilious 
Angora moved restlessly, quitted her red cush- 
ion by the fire, and came up, waving her tail in 
vexation at these ominous indications of change. 
Alexander hurriedly stooped to stroke her, and 
then plunged into his coat and drew on his 
gloves. His wife held his stick, smiling. He 
smiled too, and his eyes brightened. “I'll work 
like the devil, Winifred, and I’ll be home again 
before you realize that I’ve gone.” He kissed 
her quickly three times, hurried into the hall and 
out of the front door, and waved from the car- 
riage as the driver was starting his melancholy, 
dripping black horses. Alexander snapped the 
door, and the clumsy vehicle lumbered away. 
He sat with his hands clenched on his knees. 
As the carriage turned up the hill, he lifted one 
hand and brought it down violently. “This 
time” — he spoke aloud and through his set 
teeth — “this time I’m going to end it!” 


On the afternoon of the third day out, 
Alexander was sitting well to the stern, on the 
windward side where the chairs were few, two 
rugs over him and the collar of his fur-lined coat 
turned up about his ears. The weather had 
been dark and raw so far. For two hours he 
had been watching the low, dirty sky and the 
beating of the heavy rain upon the iron-colored 
sea. There was a long, oily swell that made 
exercise laborious. The decks smelled of damp 
woolens, and the air was so humid that drops of 
moisture kept gathering upon his hair and mus- 
tache. He seldom moved except to brush them 
away. The great open spaces made him pas- 
sive and the restlessness of the water quieted 
him. He intended during the voyage to decide 
upon a course of action, but he held all this 
away from him for the present and lay in a 
blessed gray oblivion. Deep down in him some- 
where his resolution was weakening and strength- 
ening, ebbing and flowing. The thing that per- 
turbed him went on as steadily as his pulse, but 
he was almost unconscious of it. He was sub- 
merged in the vast impersonal grayness about 
him, and at intervals the sidelong roll of the 
boat measured off time like the ticking of a 
clock. He felt released from everything that 
troubled and perplexed him. It was as if he had 
tricked and outwitted torturing memories, had 
actually managed to get on board without them. 
He thought of nothing at all. If his mind now 
and again picked a face out of the grayness, it 
was Lucius Wilson’s, or the face of an old school- 
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mate forgotten for years, or it Was the slint out- 
line of a favorite greyhound he used to hunt 
jack-rabbits with when he was a boy. 

Toward six o’clock the wind rose and tugged 
at the tarpaulin and brought the swell higher. 
After dinner Alexander came back to the wet 
deck, piled his damp rugs over him again, and 
sat smoking, resting his mind against the obliter- 
ating blackness and drowsing in the rush of the 
gale. Before he went below a few bright stars 
were pricked off between heavily moving masses 
of cloud. 

The next morning was bright and mild, with 
a fresh breeze. Alexander felt the need of exer- 
cise even before he came out of his cabin. When 
he went on deck the sky was blue and blinding, 
with heavy whiffs of white cloud, smoke-colored 
at the edges, moving rapidly across it. The 
water was roughish, a cold, clear indigo breaking 
into whitecaps. Bartley walked for two hours, 
and then stretched himself in the sun until 
lunch-time. 

In the afternoon he wrote a long letter to 
Winifred. Later, as he walked the deck through 
a splendid golden sunset, his spirits rose contin- 
ually. It was agreeable to come to himself 
again after several days of numbness and torpor. 
He stayed out until the last tinge of violet had 
faded from the water. There was literally a 
taste of life on his lips as he sat down to dinner 
and ordered a bottle of champagne. He was 
late in finishing his dinner, and drank rather 
more wine than he had meant to. When he 
went above, the wind had risen and the deck 
was almost deserted. As he stepped out of the 
door a gale lifted his heavy fur coat about his 
shoulders, and, buttoning it as he went, he fought 
his way up the deck with a keen exhilaration. 
The moment he stepped, almost out of breath, 
behind the shelter of the stern, the wind was cut 
off, and he felt, like a rush of warm air, a sense of 
close and intimate companionship. He started 
back and tore open his coat as if something 
warm were actually clinging to him beneath it. 
He hurried up the deck and went into the saloon 
parlor, full of women who had retreated thither 
from the sharp wind. He threw himself upon 
them. He talked delightfully to the older ones 
and played accompaniments for the younger 
ones until the last sleepy girl had followed her 
mother below. Then he went into the smoking- 
room. He played bridge until two o'clock in 
the morning, and managed to lose a considerable 
sum of money without particularly noticing 
that he was losing. 

After the break of one fine day the weather 
was pretty consistently dull. When the low sky 
thinned a trifle, the pale white spot of a sun did 
no more than throw a bluish luminousness over 
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the water, giving it the dark brightness of newly 
cut lead. Through one after another of those gray 
days Alexander drowsed and mused, drinking in 
the grateful moisture. But the complete peace 
of the first days of the voyage was over. Some- 
times he rose suddenly from his chair as if driven 
out, and paced the deck for hours. People 
noticed his propensity for walking in rough 
weather, and watched him curiously as he did 
his rounds, tramping heavily in his long coat and 
soft gray hat, his hands in his pockets, his hard 
head erect. From his abstraction and the de- 
termined set of his jaw, they fancied he must 
be thinking about his bridge. Every one had 
heard of the new cantilever bridge in Canada. 

But Alexander was not thinking about his 
work. After the fourth night out, when his will 
suddenly softened under his hands, he. was 
continually hammering away at himself. There 
was a persistent strain of doubt in him, a strain 
of opposition to his own will. Some treacherous 
current in the midwaters of the Atlantic had 
caught him and was dragging him with it. 
[here were moments, when he first wakened in 
the morning or when he stepped into a warm 
place after being chilled on the deck, when he 
felt a sudden painful delight at being nearer 
another shore. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE last two days of the voyage Bartley 
found almost intolerable. The slow steaming 
along the soft, somber brish coast, the hungry 
cries of the sea-gulls that swooped about the 
vessel, the rise of white spray against the gray 
cliffs, the stop at Queenstown, the tedious pas- 
sage up the Mersey, were things that he noted 
dimly through his growing impatience. He had 
business to attend to in Liverpool, and had 
planned to stop over there for several days; but, 
instead, he took the boat train for London. 

Emerging at Euston at half past three o’clock 
in the afternoon, Alexander had his luggage sent 
to the Savoy and drove at once to Bedford 
Square. When Marie met him at the door, 
even her strong'sense of the proprieties could not 
restrain her surprise and delight. She blushed 
and smiled and fumbled his card in her confu- 
sion before she ran upstairs. Alexander paced 
up and down the hallway, buttoning and unbut- 
toning his overcoat, until she returned and took 
him up to Hilda’s living-room. The room was 
empty when he entered. A coal fire was crack- 
ling in the grate and the lamps were lit, for it 
was already beginning to grow dark outside. 
Alexander did not sit down. He stood his 
ground over by the windows until Hilda came 
in. She called his name on the threshold, but in 
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her swift flight across the room she felt a change 
in him and caught herself up so deftly that he 
could not tell just when she did it. Shemerely 
brushed his cheek with her lips and put a hand 
lightly and joyously on either shoulder. 

“Oh, what a grand thing to happen on a raw 
day! I felt it in my bones when | wakened up 
this morning that something splendid was going 
to turnup. I thought it might be sister Kate 
or cousin Mike would be happening along. | 
never dreamed it would be you, Bartley. But 
why do you let me chatter on like this? Come 
over to the fire; you’re chilled through.” 

She took his hand and, drawing him over to 
the big chair by the fire, she sat down on a little 
stool at the opposite side of the hearth, her knees 
drawn up to her chin, laughing like a glad little 
girl. “When did you come, Bartley, and how 
did it happen? You haven’t spoken a word.” 

“| got in about ten minutes ago. I landed at 
Liverpool this morning and came down on the 
boat train.’’ Alexander leaned forward and 
warmed his hands before the blaze. Hilda 
watched him with perplexity, her chin propped 
on her hand. 

“There’s something troubling you, Bartley. 
What is it?” 


Bartley bent lower over the fire. “It’s the 


whole thing that troubles me, Hilda. You and 1.” 


Hilda took a quick, soft breath. She looked 
at his heavy shoulders and big, determined 
head, thrust forward like a catapult in leash. 
“What about us, Bartley?” she asked in a thin 
voice. 

He locked and unlocked his hands over the 
grate and spread his fingers close to the bluish 
flame, while the coals crackled and the clock 
ticked and a street vendor began to call under 
the window. At last Alexander brought out 
one word: 

“Everything!” 

Hilda was pale by this time, and her eyes were 
wide with fright. She looked about desperately 
from Bartley to the door, then to the windows, 
and back again to Bartley. She rose softly, 
touched his hair with her hand, then sank back 
upon her stool, where she huddled as if trying to 
obliterate herself. 

“T’ll do anything you wish me to, Bartley,” 
she said tremulously. “I can’t stand seeing 
you miserable.” 

“1 can’t live with myself any longer,” he an- 
swered roughly. He rose and pushed the chair 
behind him and began to walk miserably about 
the room, seeming to find it too small for him. 
He pulled up a window as if the air were heavy. 
Hilda watched him from her corner, trembling 
and scarcely breathing, dark shadows growing 
about her eyes. 
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“It— it hasn’t always made you miser- 
able, has it?” Her eyelids fell and her lips 
quivered. 

“Always. But it’s worse now. It’s unbear- 
able. It tortures me every minute.” 

“But why now?” she asked piteously, wring- 
ing her hands. 

He ignored her question. “! am not a man 
who can live two lives,” he went on feverishly. 
“Each life spoils the other. I get nothing but 
misery out of either. The world is all there, 
just as it used to be, but | can’t get at it any 
more. There is this deception between me 
and everything.” 

At that word “deception,” spoken with such 
scorn and self-contempt, the color flashed back 
into Hilda’s face as suddenly as if she had been 
struck by a lash. She bit her lip and looked 
down at her hands, which were clasped tightly 
in front of her. “Could you — could you sit 
down and talk about it quietly, Bartley, as if I 
were a friend, and not some one who had to be 
defied?” ; 

He dropped back heavily into his chair by the 
fire. “It was myself | was defying, Hilda. 
I have thought about it until | am worn out.” 
He looked at her and his haggard face softened. 
He put out his hand toward her absently as he 
looked away again into the fire. She crept 
noiselessly across to him, drawing her little stool 
after her, and looked up at him timidly. “When 
did you first begin to feel like this, Bartley?” 

“After the very first. The first was — sort 
of in play, wasn’t it?” 

Hilda’s face quivered, but she whispered: 
“Yes. I think it must have been. But why 
didn’t you tell me when you were here in the 
summer?” 

Alexander groaned. “| meant to, but somehow 
I couldn’t. We had only a few days, and your 
new play was just on, and you were so happy.” 

“Yes, | was happy, wasn’t 1?” She pressed 
his hand gently in gratitude. “Weren’t you 
happy then at all?” She closed her eyes and 
drew in her breath, as if to snatch again at the 
fragrance of those days. Something of their 
troubling sweetness came back to Alex- 
ander, too. He moved uneasily and his chair 
creaked. 

“Yes, | was then. You know. But after- 
waa...” 

“Yes, yes,” she hurried, pulling her hand 
gently away from him. Presently it stole back 
to his coat sleeve. “Please tell me one thing, 
Bartley. At least, tell me that you believe | 
thought | was making you happy.” 

His hand shut down quickly upon the ques- 
tioning fingers on his sleeve. “Yes, Hilda; | 
know that,” he said simply. 
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She leaned her head against his arm and spoke 
softly: 

“You see, my mistake was in wanting you to 
have everything. | wanted you to eat all the 
cakes and have them, too. I somehow believed 
that I could take all the bad consequences for 
you. I wanted you always to be happy and 
handsome and successful—to have all the 
things that a great man ought to have, and, 
once in a way, the careless holidays that great 
men are not permitted.” : 

Bartley gave a sharp, bitter little laugh, and 
Hilda looked up at his face and saw, in the 


, deepening lines and the brooding droop of his 


brows, the warning of the oncoming middle 
years. 

“| understand, Bartley. I was wrong. But 
I didn’t know. You've only to tell me now. 
What must I do that I’ve not done, or what 
must I not do?’”’ She listened intently, but she 
heard nothing but the creaking of his chair. 
“You want me to say it?” she whispered. “‘ You 
want to tell me that you can only see me like 
this, as old friends do, or out in the world among 
people? I can do that.” 

“T can’t,” he said heavily. 

Hilda shivered and sat still. Bartley leaned 
his head in his hands and spoke through his 
teeth. ‘It’s got to be a clean break, Hilda. 
I can’t see you at all, anywhere. What ! mean 
is that | want you to promise never to see me 
again, no matter how often I come, no matter 
how hard | beg.” 

Hilda sprang up like aflame. She stood over 
him with her hands clenched at her side, her 
body rigid. “No!” she gasped. ‘“‘It’s too late 
to ask that. Do you hear me, Bartley? It’s 
too late. | won’t promise. It’s abominable of 
you to ask me. Keep away if you wish; when 
have I ever followed you? But, if you come to 
me, I'll do as | see fit. The shamefulness of 
your asking me to do that! If you come to 
me, I’ll do as | see fit. Do you understand? 
Bartley, you’re cowardly!” 

Alexander rose and shook himself angrily. 
“Yes, | know I’m cowardly. I’m afraid of my- 
self. | don’t trust myself any more. I carried 
it all lightly enough at first, but now | don’t dare 
trifle with it. It’s getting the better of me. 
It’s different now. I’m growing older, and 
you've got my young self here with you. It’s 
through him that I’ve come to wish for you all, 
and all the time.” He took her roughly in his 
arms. “Do you know what | mean?” 

Hilda held her face back from him and began 
tocry bitterly. “Oh, Bartley, what am I todo? 
Why didn’t you let me be angry with you? 
You ask me to stay away from you because you 
want me! And I’ve got nobody but you. | 
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will do anything you say — but that! | will 
ask the least imaginable, but I must have 
something !”’ 

Bartley turned away and sank down in his 
chair again. Hilda sat on the arm of it and put 
her hands lightly on his shoulders. ‘“ Just some- 
thing, Bartley. I must have you to think of 
through the months and months of loneliness. 
| must see you. I must know about you. The 
sight of you, Bartley, to see you living and 
happy and-successful — can I never make you 
understand what that means to me?” She 
pressed his shoulders gently. “You see, loving 
some one as | love you makes the whole world 
different. If I’d met you later, if | hadn’t loved 
you so well — but that’s all over, long ago. 
Then came all those years without you, lonely 
and hurt and discouraged; those decent young 
fellows and poor Mac, and me never heeding — 
hard as a steel spring. And then you came 
back, not caring very much, but it made no 
difference.” 

She slid to the floor beside him, as if she were 
too tired to sit up any longer. Bartley bent 
over and took her in his arms, kissing her mouth 
and her wet, tired eyes. “Don’t cry, don’t 
cry,” he whispered. “‘We’ve tortured each 
other enough for to-night. Forget everything 
except that I am here.” 

“| think I have forgotten everything but 
that already,” she murmured. “Ah, your dear 
arms!” 


CHAPTER VII 


Durinc the fortnight that Alexander was in 
London he drove himself hard. He got through 
a great deal of personal business and saw a great 
many men. He disliked to think of his visits 
to London as holidays, and when he was there he 
worked even harder than he did at home. 

The day before his departure for Liverpool 
was a singularly fine one. The thick air had 
cleared overnight in a strong wind which 
brought in a golden dawn and then fell off to a 
fresh breeze. When Bartley looked. out of his 
windows from the Savoy, the river was flashing 
silver and the gray stone along the Embank- 
ment was bathed in bright, clear sunshine. 
london had wakened to life after three weeks 
of cold and sodden rain. Bartley breakfasted 
hurriedly and went over his mail while the hotel 
valet packed his trunks. Then he paid his ac- 
count and walked rapidly down the Strand past 
Charing Cross Station. His spirits rose with 
every step, and when he reached Trafalgar 
Square, blazing in the sun, with its fountains 
playing and its column reaching up into the 
bright air, he signaled to a hansom, and, before 
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he knew what he was about, told the driver to 
go to Bedford Square by way of the British 
Museum. 

When he reached Hilda’s apartment she met 
him, fresh as the morning itself. Her rooms 
were flooded with sunshine and full of the 
flowers he had been sending her. She would 
never let him give her anything else. 

“Are you busy this morning, Hilda?” he asked 
as he sat down, his hat and gloves in his hand. 

“Very. I’ve been up and about three hours, 
working at my part. We open in February, 
you know.” 

“Well, then you’ve worked enough. And so 
have I. I’ve seen all my men, my packing is 
done, and | go up to Liverpool this evening. 
But this morning we are going to have a holiday. 
What do you say to a drive out to Kew and 
Richmond? You may not get another day like 
this all winter. It’s like a fine October day at 
home. May I use your telephone? I want to 
order the carriage.” 

“Oh, delightful! There, sit down at the 
desk. And while you are telephoning I’ll change 
my dress. I’ll be very quick. All the morning 
papers are on the table.” 

Hilda was back in a few moments, wearing 
a gray street-dress and a long gray squirrel coat 
and a broad fur hat. 

Bartley rose and inspected her. “Why don’t 
you wear some of those pink roses?” he asked. 

“But they came only this morning and they 
have not even begun to open. I was saving 
them. I am so unconsciously thrifty!’”” She 
laughed as she looked about the room. “ You’ve 
been sending me far too many flowers, Bartley. 
New ones every day. That’s too often; though 
I do love to open the boxes, and | take good care 
of them.” 

“Why won’t you let me send you any of 
those jade or ivory things you are so fond of? 
Or pictures? I know a good deal about pic- 
tures.” 

Hilda shook her large hat as she drew the 
roses out of the tall glass. “No, there are 
some things you can’t do. There’s the carriage. 
Will you button my gloves for me?”’ 

Bartley took her wrist and buttoned the long 
gray suéde glove slowly, looking down at her 
face. “How gay your eyes are this morning, 
Hilda.” 

“That’s because I’ve been studying. It 
always stirs me up 4 little.” 

He pushed the top of the glove up slowly. 
“When did you learn to take hold of your parts 
like that?” 

“When I had nothing else to think of. Come, 
the carriage is waiting. What a shocking while 
you take.” 
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“I’m inno hurry. We’ve plenty of time.” 

They found all London abroad. Piccadilly 
was a stream of rapidly moving carriages, from 
which flashed furs and flowers and bright winter 
costumes. The metal trappings of the harnesses 
shone dazzlingly, and the wheels were bright 
revolving disks that threw off rays of light. 
The parks were full of children and nursemaids 
and joyful dogs that leaped and yelped and 
scratched up the brown earth with their paws. 

“I’m not going until to-morrow, you know,” 
Bartley announced suddenly. “I'll cut off a 
day in Liverpool. | haven't felt so jolly this 
long while.” 

Hilda looked up with a smile which she tried 
not to make too glad. “I think people were 
meant to be happy, a little,” she said. 

They had lunch at Richmond and then walked 
to Twickenham, where they had left the car- 
riage. They drove back, with a glorious sunset 
behind them, toward the distant gold-washed 
city. It was one of those rare afternoons when 
all the thickness and shadow of London are 
changed to a kind of shining, pulsing, special 
atmosphere; when the smoky vapors become 
fluttering golden clouds, nacreous veils of pink 
and amber; when all that bleakness of gray stone 
and dulness of dirty brick trembles in aureate 
light, and all the roofs and spires, and one great 
dome, are floated in golden haze. On such rare 
afternoons the ugliest of cities becomes the 
most beautiful, the most prosaic becomes the 
most poetic, and months of sodden days are off- 
set by a moment of miracle. 

“It’s like that with us Londoners, too,” Hilda 
was saying. “Everything is awfully grim and 
cheerless, our weather and our houses and our 
ways of amusing ourselves. But we can be 
happier than anybody. We can go mad with 
joy, as the people do out in the fields on a 
fine Whitsunday. We make the most of our 
moment.’ She thrust her little chin out defi- 
antly over her gray fur collar, and Bartley 
looked down at her and laughed. 

“You are a plucky one, you.” He patted her 
glove with his hand. “Yes, you are a plucky 
one.” 

Hilda sighed. “No, I’m not. Not about 
some things, at any rate. It doesn’t take pluck 
to fight for one’s moment, but it takes it to go 
without —a lot. More than | have. I can’t 
help it,”’ she added fiercely. 

After miles of outlying streets and little 
gloomy houses, they reached London itself, red 
and roaring and murky, with a thick dampness 
coming up from the river, that betokened fog 
again to-morrow. The streets were full of 
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people who had worked indoors all through the 
priceless day and had now come hungrily out to 
drink the muddy lees of it. They stood in long 
black lines, waiting before the pit entrances of 
the theaters — short-coated boys, and girls in 
sailor hats, all shivering and chatting gaily. 
There was a blurred rhythm in all the dull city 
noises — in the clatter of the cab horses and the 
rumbling of the "buses, in the street calls, and in 
the undulating tramp, tramp of the crowd. It 
was like the deep vibration of some vast under- 
ground machinery, and like the muffled pulsa- 
tions of millions of human hearts. 

“Seems good to get back, doesn’t it?” Bart- 
ley whispered as they drove from Bayswater 
Road into Oxford Street. “London always 
makes me want to live more than any other city 
in the world. You remember our priestess 
mummy over in the mummy-room, and how we 
used to long to go and bring her out on nights 
like this? Three thousand years! Ugh!” 

“All the same, | believe she used to feel it 
when we stood there and watched her and 
wished her well. I believe she used to remem- 
ber,” Hilda said thoughtfully. ~ 

“T hope so. Now let’s go to some awfully 
jolly place for dinner before we go home. | 
could eat all the dinners there are in London 
to-night. Where shall | tell the driver? The 
Piccadilly restaurant? The music’s good there.” 

“There are too many people there whom one 
knows. Why not that little French place in 
Soho, where we went so often when you were 
here in the summer? | love it, and I’ve never 
been there with any one but you. Some- 
times | go by myself, when I am particularly 
lonely.” 

“Very well, the sole’s good there. How 
many street-pianos there are about to-night! 
The fine weather must have thawed them out. 
We've had five miles of ‘Il Trovatore’ now. 
They always make me feel jaunty. Are you 
comfy, and not too tired?” 


“I’m not tired at all. 1 was just wondering 


how people can ever die. Why did you remind 
me of the mummy? Life seems the strongest 
and most indestructible thing in the world. Do 
you really believe that all those people rushing 
about down there, going to good dinners and 
clubs and theaters, will be dead some day, and 
not care about anything? I don’t believe it, 
and I know | sha’n’t die; ever! You see, | feel 
too — too powerful!” 

The carriage stopped. Bartley sprang out 
and swung her quickly to the pavement. As he 
lifted her in his two hands he whispered: “ You 
are — powerful!”’ 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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GREAT CASES OF DETECTIVE. BURNS 


BY HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM OBERHARDT 


NCE, some years ago, when 

William J. Burns was genially 

pervading Chicago (let us say) 

as an operative of the United 

States Secret Service, he met a 

young man whose name was not Al Richardson, 
though, for the purposes of public narrative, we 
may assume that it was. Burns had a desk in 


the office of the service, on the eighth floor of the 


Federal Building; and Richardson did not hold 


a financially responsible position in the post- 
office department on one of the lower floors of 
this same Federal Building, but it is convenient 
to suppose that he did, for then Burns might 
have met him in some governmental investiga- 
tion of a case of misuse of the mails, and Rich- 
ardson and he would have become friendly — 
since one naturally becomes friendly with Burns 


Note: For obvious reasons proper names have been changed and recognizable details of character and incident have been disguised 


in this narrative beyond any possibility of identification. 
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unless Burns has some professional reason for 
preventing it. . 

They were not intimately friendly, however, 
nor warmly congenial; and when Richardson 
began to seek out Burns, at noon hour, to invite 
him to luncheon, Burns went the first time as a 
matter of course, the second time politely, and 
thereafter with patient curiosity. “‘Well, what’s 
the matter, Al?” he asked, at last. ‘“‘What do 
you want to tell me?” 

Richardson was of the large and slow-moving 
type of office man whose efficiency consists in 
an ability to “pull a heavy load of work with- 
out nervous strain. He gloomed a 
moment at Burns, across the res- 


“I’m in trouble,” he said. 

“What sort of trouble?”’ 

“‘ Blackmail.” 

“* How sor”’ 

Well, in his boyhood, 
when he had been attend- | 
ing school in a small town 
about a hundred miles 
from Chicago, he had 
made a bicycle trip, dur- 
ing his summer vacation, 
with another boy who was 
also still in his teens. They 
had got into an inno- 
cently guilty boyish 
scrape together, at 
some distance from 
home, and they had 
been arrested. It was 
before the days of 
juvenile courts. They 
gave false names 
and _ addresses, 
and obviously 
lied about them- 
selves ‘like hard- 
ened young crimi- 
nals’”’—a_ thing 
which the magis- 
trate found 
“‘more reprehen- 
sible in the eyes 
of this court” 


than the larceny “‘IT’LL TAKE EVERY CENT 
of which they 1 HAVE IN THE WORLD!"” 


were undoubt- 
edly guilty, and he sent them to jail, to teach 
them to tell the truth. 

They served out their brief sentence and were 
discharged without any one being any the wiser. 
When they reached home again, they were less 
sunburned than might have been expected and 
more silent about their travels than was quite 








natural in innocence, but no one suspected them, 
and they said nothing. Soon afterward the 
other boy, whose name was Morris (let us say), 
went to St. Louis, and Richardson lost track of 
him. He himself came to Chi- 
6, cago with his parents, and forgot 
wee # =about the hidden disgrace of his 
<p) term in jail. 

He was reminded of it when he 
found that his “criminal record”’ 
prevented him from entering the 
Civil Service, unless he made a 
false affirmation. He was 
practically assured of a 
place in the post-office; 
and, if he refused to make 

his affirmation, he 

Sail 
would disappoint 
N his parents, 
~ and offend his 
fm father’s politi- 
cal friends, and 
deny himself a 
better oppor- 
tunity of em- 
ployment than 
he could see for 
himself else- 
where. He felt 
that he had 
not been guilty 
of anything 
but boyish 
thoughtlessness and high 
spirits; that the judge had 
been unjustly hard on him; 
iw that he had no “criminal 
(} ‘ia record,” in any right sense 
‘ of the words. So he took a 

false oath and got his appointment. 

And then, one day, on State Street, he met 
Morris, who had newly arrived from St. Louis 
to set up in business for himself. He had 
learned his trade as a watchmaker, and he had 
come to Chicago to invest his savings in a little 
shop of his own. He was boisterously glad to 
see Richardson, and almost at once he recalled 
the misadventure of their bicycle trip as one of 
the happy memories of their youth. Richard- 
son asked him not to speak of it to any one, and 
Morris laughed. Richardson, to make him 
appreciate the necessity of secrecy, had to 
explain what a serious matter it had become 
for him. Morris promised, grinning, to be 
mum. 

But Morris was having “money troubles.” 
His savings had not gone as far in Chicago as 
he had hoped. He was desperately in need of 
three hundred dollars. He “struck” Rich- 
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ardson for it, and Richardson did not dare 
refuse him. 

That was the beginning. It was all done in 
the way of friendship, and good-naturedly; but 
Morris continued in difficulties financially, and 
he came regularly to Richardson for aid. A 
man, of course, in all morality, should be either 
honest or a rogue, friendly or the opposite; and, 
if he is blackmailing you, you should be able to 
resent it. But it was one of the perplexities of 
Richardson’s situation that Morris bled him 
with a smile, cordially. “You know, Al,” he 
would say, “I’d do as much for you, any day. 
You’ve got a good place here, and you can trust 
me to see that nothing happens to upset your 
apple-cart. I’m for you, Al. Old friends ought 
to stand’ together that way, don’t you think? 
It’s been a rotten year in my business. I need 
the money worse than get out. You don’t 
know what business worries are, Al. Nothing 
you've ever had on your mind keeps you awake 
nights the way worries about business’ll do it. 
They’re the limit. .A snug job in the Civil Serv- 
ice looks like heaven to me sometimes. You're 
on Easy Street — as long as nothing leaks, eh? 
And you can bet your last bottom dollar no- 
thing leaks through me.” 

And so forth. There were times when his 
jocularity seemed rather sinister and his smile 
almost mocking; but no threat was ever spoken, 
and he did not even voice his implied belief that 
it was “worth something” to Rich- 
ardson to have his secret kept. 

“I suppose he does need the 
money,” Richardson explained to 
Burns. “He’s been buying stock 
and fixing up his place. But I’m 
stuck. That’s the trouble. He 
wants a couple of hundred more 
and | haven’t got it. And I told 
him so. And he got ugly about it. 
| can’t quarrel with him. I don’t 
know what he might do if he got 
sore; he’s always had a yellow 
streak in him. But I haven’t got 
the money. I’ve been lending him 
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husband’s sick — in the hospital — and they’re 
looking to me. I can’t tell them the money’s 
all gone. They wouldn’t believe me. I haven’t 
even told my wife. And now here I am, up 
against it.” He looked around him with a 
wavering, distressed eye. “It’s an awful 
temptation for a man — handling money, the 
way I do, every day.” 

Burns asked: “How much has he got out of 
your” 

“Twenty-seven hundred dollars,”’ Richardson 
said. 

Burns nodded. One sentence in Richardson’s 
explanation had suggested a plan to him by 
which he might handle the situation. If you 
aspire to compete with Burns in his profession, 
exercise your ability by finding that sentence. 
When you have found it, 
evolve from it a way in which 
it might be possible not only 
to stop the blackmailing but 
to recover the money already 
in Morris’ hands. Burns 
evolved such a plan be- 
tween questions. 

He asked: “‘Where’s 
his shop?” 

Richardson told him. 

“Well,” he said, “I'll 
go and look him over. 
I’ll drop in to see you 
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this afternoon. If he calls you up in the mean- 
time, put him off until I can have a talk with 
you. Twenty-seven hundred dollars, eh?” 

He went to find Morris’ shop. It was on a 
cheap street, but it was itself smart and pros- 
perous-looking, with clocks and watches and 
eye-glasses and the beginnings of a photograph 
department. Morris was bending over his 
work, just inside the window, his head cocked on 
one side and his magnifying-glass screwed into 
his eye. He had not the stoop of his trade; his 
shoulders were straight; his clothes were new; 
and his face, when he looked up at Burns, was 
well-fleshed and impassive. 
Burns introduced himself, 
across a show-case, as a Se- 
cret Service man; and 
Morris said “Yes?” indif- 
ferently. 

“I wanted to ask you,” 
Burns said, “how Al Rich- 
ardson is spending his 
money.” 

Morris leaned _ back 
against his shelves and put 
his hands in his trousers 
pockets. ‘‘ How he’s spend- 
ing his money? Why,’— 
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“*NOT A SIGN OF HIM, NOR ANYTHING THAT LOOKED LIKE HIM’” 


he smiled defensively,—“ | don’t know. 1 don’t 
know Al very well.” 

Burns said: “‘ The shadow reports that he has 
seen you with Richardson several times.” 

“The shadow?” The facial muscles that 
hold a watchmaker’s lens in the eye-pit con- 
tracted nervously in Morris’ cheek. ‘‘What’s 
the matter?”’ 

“T’m not in a position to tell you what’s the 
matter,” Burns said, “and | want to warn you 
that if you speak to Richardson of my visit here 
I shall have you prosecuted for obstructing 
justice. I simply want to know whether he’s 
spending more money than he ought to.” 

Morris shook his head. ‘I don’t know. | 
don’t know anything about his private affairs. 
I don’t know him very well, anyway.” 

“That doesn’t agree with the information I’ve 
been given,” Burns said coldly. He glanced 
around the shop with an air of dissatisfaction. 
He frowned at Morris. “‘I’ll be in to see you 
again,” he said. And he went out. 

This may seem to have been a brief and incon- 
clusive interview, but it was sufficient for Burns. 
It did not tell him much about Morris, but it 
told him enough to make him reasonably sure 
that Morris was the sort of man to “fall for”’ the 
next development of the artifice. He returned 
to Richardson to rehearse him 
for the “plant.” 

That is the term of the pro- 
fession for it—aplant. When 
a detective has to find a man 
or piece of information that can 
not be merely trailed 

and hunted, he lays a 
plant and traps his 
game; and it is by 
the devising of 
successful 
plants that 
Burns _ has 
made _ himself 
the figure of 
dread that he is 
to the criminals 
of our day. It 
is here that his 
shrewdness _ be- 
comes abnormal. 
It is by means of 
his plants that 
he forces most 
of the confes- 
sions in which 
his cases end — 
as, for example, 
in the San Fran- 
cisco graft prose- 
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cutions, where he made a circumstantial plant to 
catch the Board of Supervisors and then built 
a psychological plant for Ruef and talked him 
into it. In the McNamara cases, the finding of 
the dynamite that fixed the guilt indelibly was 
the result of a plant that kept one criminal bliss- 
fully unwarned of the fact that the others were in 
custody. It is by means of plants, devised by 
Burns and set out by his operatives, that he is 
able to do his work now, in the public eye, sur- 
rounded by reporters and as conspicuous as a 
chief of staff to the observation of the war cor- 
respondents. 

He continually declares that good detective 
work is the triumph of “plain common sense,” 
and he explains his cases with a frankness that 
leaves the secret of his success still invisible in 
the depths of an apparent transparency. But, 
between the large results which he obtains and 
the simple means by which he seems to obtain 
them, there is a mighty discrepancy. That 
hiatus conceals the genius of tactic and strata- 
gem by which he.stretches his means to reach 
his ends. 


The plant he made for Morris was as simple as , 


a lobster-pot, but as scientifically baited. He 
went over it in detail with Richardson. “ 
have him moving,” he concluded, ‘‘in the direc- 
tion that we want him to go. You just have to 
give him the lead, and if he doesn’t come 
through I’ll drop in on him to-morrow and give 
him the final shove. Don’t overact — that’s 
the chief thing. Let him do all the talking. 
l'ry to look worried, and keep your mouth shut.” 

“| guess | won’t have much trouble trying to 
look worried,” Richardson complained. 

Imagine him arriving at Morris’ shop at six 
o'clock that evening, tired, unhappy, and not 
sanguine of any possible success. ‘“‘What’s the 
matter, Al?” Morris asked at once. And the 
affair proceeded somewhat as follows: 

Richardson looked guilty and hang-dog — 
but not for the reason that Morris would natur- 
ally imagine. “I’m in trouble,” he said. 

“What's the matter? What’s up?” 

‘Well — the government detectives are after 
me.” 

“| know,” Morris said under his voice. ‘‘One 
of them was in here this afternoon, asking me 
about you—how you were spending your 
money. He said they’d seen us together.” 

Richardson accepted the alarming informa- 
tion with the heaviness of apathetic despair. 
He sat down, because his knees were weak with 
nervousness. He did not speak. 

“What's the matter? What have you been 
doing?” 

He answered hoarsely: “I’m short in my 
accounts.” 
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WATCHING 
IN SECRET 

ALARM” 





“Great Scott!” Morris stared at him. 
“How much?” 

“Thirty-five hundred dollars,” Richardson 
answered, by instruction. 

“Thirty-five— What! Why, what in 
have you been doing with it?” 

“Well, darn your eyes,”’ Richardson flared up, 
with a resentment that was not assumed, “you 
got twenty-seven hundred of it!” 

Morris, in a blinking silence, studied Burns’ 
little trap a moment, and then walked into it. 
“The detectives don’t know that, do they?” 

“If they don’t,” Richardson said, “they'll 
find it out when they see my bank account.” 

“But hold on!” Morris cried. “I can’t be 
mixed up in a thing like this, Al. I didn’t know 
you were stealing that money —or I never 
would have taken a cent of it.” 

“Where did you think I was getting it?” 

“T don’t — I didn’t — Why, look here, Al, I 
can’t stand for this sort of thing.” He came 
around the counter excitedly. ‘You're not 
going to involve me in a mess like this, are you? 
This is the limit! I’ve got to get married next 
month. I —I can’t stand to get mixed up in 
any scandal like this! Like as not they’ll — 
What are you going to tell them?” 

Richardson ‘did not answer. He seemed to 
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have arrived at the point where he saw himself 
ruined and did not care what became of Morris. 

“They'll think I was in on it! They'll —” 
He hurried to the shop door and locked it against 
interruption. “‘Look here, Al. You’ve got to 
square me on it some way. You've gotto. You 
can say you owed it to me.” 

Richardson maintained a silence that looked 
resentful. , 

“Can’t you? Why, you know as well as | do 
I’d never touched a cent of it if I’d thought —” 
And suddenly he began to curse, to abuse Rich- 
ardson, to airan honest and righteous indig- 
nation profanely, to thresh around the trap 
from which there seemed to be no escape. 
Even if Richardson concealed from the de- 
tectives the fact that he had been black- 
mailed,— which he showed no disposition 
to do,— how could he, Morris, escape the 
suspicion of complicity in theft? And, 
then, even if he returned the money, as 





he would probably have to £4 


He stopped. He had an idea. He had, 
in fact, found the “funnel” that Burns 
had arranged to carry him into the heart 
of the trap. ‘Look here, Al,” he said 
eagerly. “These fellows can’t be sure 
you’ve taken it. He wanted to know if 
you were spending more money than you 
ought to. They’re not sure yet. Why 
don’t you get the money and put it back?” 

“Where could / get it, to put it back?” 

“Well, hang it,” Morris cried, “if you 
had it, could you do it?” 

“Yes,” he mumbled, “I guess | could, if 
| bad it.” 

Morris made a gesture of agonized ex- 
asperation. ‘‘ You darned, driveling ! 
Thirty-five hundred dollars!”” He almost 
wept. “It'll take every cent I have in the 
world!”” He went to his little safe and 
grabbed out his bank-books to consult 
them. “And | tell you,” he threatened, 
“‘you needn’t ever come to me when you 
get into the next scrape!” 

He was eloquent. He was emotional. 
He was incredibly execrative. He was 
altogether comic. But he wrote checks 
and gave notes to cover the entire amount; 
and Richardson hurried off with them to report 
to Burns. 

“That’s all right now,” Burns said. “You 
ewe him eight hundred dollars. Pay it back to 
him in small instalments of about ten dollars a 
month, and he’ll not trouble you for any more 
blackmail.” 

And he never did. He probably felt that he 
could not afford to be too injimate with a de- 
faulter; and Richardson bore the stigma of this 




















second count in his “criminal record”’ less un- 
happily than he had the first. 


There is scarcely a case in Burns’ career that 
does not show some such bit of effective ingenu- 
ity, and you might fill a book with interesting 
short stories of them, for they have usually, in 
their conclusions, the plotted “surprise” of a 
clever French conte. When you ask him how 
he ever “thinks them up,” he looks puzzled. 
“Why,” he explains, “ you don’t 

think them up. You don’t 
have time to, generally. You 
get to a place where you 
have to do something, 
: and you do it. And 
i / you do it quick. You 
y have to.” 

He was down in one 
of the Southern Gulf 
States, some years ago, 
investigating Cu- 
ban filibustering 
cases for the 
United States 
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‘*DON’ SCOLT ME, MR. BURNS. DON’ 
SCOLT ME!’” 


government; and he had with him an old coun- 
terfeiter named (let us say) Duroc, who had 
turned State’s evidence against his confederates 
in a case that was then pending. His life was 
threatened, and the authorities had put him in 
Burns’ charge to protect him until after the trial. 
Burns and he were “under cover” in a quiet 
boarding-house, and the government was send- 
ing Burns a’ small allowance for Duroc’s 
expenses. 
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Duroc was a well-educated, highly cultured weeks, Burns thought he detected less sincerity 
old swindler, of distinguished foreign appear- in Duroc’s pleas for money. He was as insist- 
ance. He was accustomed to having plenty of ent as ever, but there seemed to be a false note 
money to spend, when he was not in jail forob- in his manner. And, one morning, when Burns 
taining it fraudulently; and he was never done went off on his filibustering cases,— leaving 
complaining to Burns of the meagerness of his Duroc in the boarding-house, as usual,— he 
Washington allowance, or of trying to borrow sought out the policeman on the beat, in the 
money from Burns, on every sort of pretext, in- manner of a private 
sistently, with all the persuasiveness of a confi- citizen, and said: 
dence man who is hard pressed. “He was one of “Now, I don’t want to 
the most interesting talkers | ever met,” Burns appear in this matter 
says. “I’d as soon spend an evening with old at all, but I’ve seen a 
Duroc as any man I’ve man going by here 
known. To show you every morning who 
what sort of mind he had, looks to me like a 
he once forged a dupli- forger that’s wanted 
cate key to his cell just in Chicago. There’s 
by the glimpses he got 4i a thousand dollars re- 
of the one that the ward for him. He’s 
turnkey opened dark, with a drooping 
the door ,, black mustache, and 
| he wears a Panama 
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described, in detail, 
a wholly imaginary 
man. 
The policeman 
studied him suspi- 
i} ciously, and Burns 
‘appeared uneasy, and 
kept watching the 
street behind him as 
if he were afraid that 
he might be seen talk- 
ing to an officer — 
1% which, indeed, he was. 
Hi Finally he said: “I'll 
be back here about 
it midday, and, if you 
| \f want to speak to me, 
it call to me across the 
street and beckon to 
me. I'll come 
across the road 
slowly and sort 
_of hang back, 
and you catch 
me by the sleeve and 
pull me up to you,— 
this way,— so, if any 
one sees us, he’ll know 
“BURNS STRODE INTO DUROC’S ROOM WITH A FACE OF it’s the first time I 
ANGRY ACCUSATION” spoke to you.” ’ 
The policeman 
half a dozen languages, and he had knocked showed, by the glint in his eyes, that he 
about the world for fifty years. I could sit and could see through the holes in a ladder. Here 
listen to him by the hour —when he wasn’t was one criminal betraying another! 
trying to coax money out of me.” “TI live in that big white house.” Burns 
After they had been together about two pointeditout. ‘He's probably stopping some- 
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where about five or six doors down. If you wait 
opposite my place, you ought to see him when 
he comes out, no matter which way he goes.” 

The policeman swallowed it, as Burns says, 
“bait, hook, and sinker”; and Burns went on, 
to attend to his filibustering cases. When he 
returned at the noon hour, he saw the officer 
opposite the boarding-house, in the shade of the 
trees, watching with all the conspicuous alert- 
ness of a full-blooded pointer. To Burns, as 
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He did not have’ his usual pipe in his mouth 
—a sufficient indication of worried anxiety to 
satisfy the detective. 

“Well, that’s queer!” he said to the police- 
man. “Wait a minute till I find out whether 
any one in the house has seen him.” 

He crossed quickly, ran upstairs to Duroc’s 
room, and strode in with a face of angry accusa- 
tion. One look at him was enough for Duroc. 
He. threw his hands out as if to ward off a blow, 
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WHEN BURNS RELEASED HIM FROM THE CLOTHES CLOSET, DUROC BETRAYED THE 
WHOLE STORY OF THE SWINDLE” 


the detective approached the boarding-house, 
he beckoned and called impatiently. Burns 
crossed to him with reluctance; they went 
through their pantomime, as prearranged; and 
Burns, manoeuvering so as to see the boarding- 
house over the officer’s shoulder, asked: “Has 
he gone by?” 

“Not a sign of him. Nor anything that 
looked like him!” 

Burns could see Duroc standing back from 
the window of his room, watching with all his 
eyes, crouching in an attitude of secret alarm. 


and backed into the wall, pleading, “‘ Don’ scolt 
me, Mr..Burns. Don’ scolt me!” 

“It would serve you right, you old crook,” 
Burns stormed, “if I let you do time for this. 
Here!” He pulled open the door of a chothes 
closet. ‘Get in here.” Duroc cringed into it. 
“See if you can keep straight in there long 
enough to—” He locked him in, put the key in 
his pocket, and went downstairs again. Aftera 
sufficient interval he returned to the policeman. 

“The old lady,” he explained, “says she saw 
him go by about seven last night, with a suit- 
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h case. 1 guess he’s skipped.” He made his hers back at once. She had only just received 
O apologies to the disappointed officer, walked to it, and she hadn’t had time to spend a cent, so 
the street corner with him, gave him a cigar, there-was only the missing twelve to be made 
1. promised to let him know if the forger returned, good out of my own pocket. When I took it all 
r and got rid of him amicably. Then he went back to the old German and his wife, and warned 
back to the house. them not to be investing their savings with 
's When he released Duroc from the clothes strangers, they kept saying: ‘But he vass 
™ closet, it was_in the glaring silence of an indig- sooch a nice oldt man!- He vass sooch a nice 
; nation that seemed beyond words, and Duroc oldt man!’ He was, too. But I’d have looked 
’, immediately began to expiain, to apologize, and, pretty — wouldn’t 1? —if he had got away 
of course, to betray the whole story of the with that game right under my nose!” 
swindle. The point is that he not only did not “get 
“‘Where’s the money?” Burns cut in. away” with it, but Burns caught him on so 
“| sent two t’ousant dollars'to my vife ”. faint a scent of crime that the money was re- 
Burns says: “I almost fainted. He had turned before Duroc’s victims began even to 
swindled an old°German couple out of twenty- suspect that there had been a crime committed. 
five hundred dollars, and kept five hundred Burns tells the story as an interesting reminis- 
himself, and sent the rest to his wife. He cence of Duroc. It is doubtful whether any 
turned up all but twelve dollars of his five hun- reminiscence of Burns will give a better instance 
dred for me, and | made him wire her to send of his uncanny skill. 
> 
‘ 
j 
THE SOLDIER’S TENT 
5 
a A Folk-Song translated from the Rumanian by Carmen Sylva 
be 


CROSS the mountains the mist hath drawn Then night sank down from the dark’ning sky 


A covering of bridal white; . Round the sleeper, and murmured:* “ Rest; 
; he plains afar make lament and mourn Thy sweetheart’s veil o’er thy face doth lie!” 
F hat the flutt’ring veil of the mist-wreaths born But he answered: “No need of it have I, 
: Hath hidden the mountains from sight. For the banner doth cover me best.” 
: lhe soldier lay smiling peacefully, By his tent the river, clear and wide, . 
Asleep in his tent on the sward. Rolled onward its silver flood, Bi} 
The moon crept in and said: “‘ Look at me; And said: “I am water, the cleansing tide ; i 
A glance from thy sweetheart am I for thee!” More blessed than aught in the world beside.” i; 
But he answered: “‘Il have my sword.” . But he answered: “! have my blood.” it 
Then the rustling wind drew softly near, Then sleep drew near to his tent, and low 
Played round him with whispers light: She whispered with soothing breath: 
‘| am the sighs of thy mother dear; “T am sleep, the healer of ev’ry woe, 
The sighs of thy mother am | — dost hear?” The dearest treasure of man below.” 
; But he answered: “| have the fight.” But the soldier replied: “I have death.” 
olt 
\” Across the mountains the mist hath drawn 
tH A covering of bridal white; 
The plains afar make lament and mourn 


That the flutt’ring veil of the mist-wreaths born 
Hath hidden the mountains from sight. 
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“*ALAS! 


ALAS!’ SHE MOANED. 








‘WHAT SHALL I DO IN THIS 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES 
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ONG before Najeeb Baddour left Beirut 
he was possessed of an overwhelm- 
ing ambition. Like most of the 
ambitions of a ten-year-old boy, it 
was none the less violent because of 

its seeming triviality; indeed, to him it was not 
trivial, it was colossal. He wanted a parrot. 

He had wanted a parrot ever since the event- 
ful day when his mother had sent him to sell 
pomegranates at the German plow-salesman’s 
house. It had happened that while he waited 
in the outer courtyard he heard a shrill voice 
crying, ““Guten Tag.” Najeeb had saluted, as 
became a little Syrian who could not talk Ger- 
man, and had, moreover, murmured an apology, 
“La tawakbizna,” to the hidden stranger; for 
Umn Butrus, his fellow countrywoman, had 
gone within to show the fruit to her mistress, 
and Najeeb was standing all alone, watching a 
gray-and-crimson bird that was chained to a 
shining brass perch. And, while he gazed ad- 
miringly at the feathered one, the uncanny 
creature had opened its beak and in his own 
tongue cried out: “ Bass baqua!”’ (‘Shut up!’’) 

Najeeb fled, nor did he return for his money 
until sharply commanded by his mother. But 
when the little Syrian, trembling with awe, had 
once more stood before the courtyard gate, 
stammering that he wanted his basket and eye- 
ing the bird warily, the German lady had come 
out, laughing, to give him an extra coin to cure 
him of his fright, and had made Umn Butrus 
explain that her feathered pet was not possessed 


of an evil spirit, but endowed by Allah with the 
gift of speech. Then she solemnly introduced 
the bird to the youthful fruit vendor, coaxing 
him to extend a friendly claw, while the enrap- 
tured child learned to say “Guten Tag.”’ So 
that Najeeb had gone home with his dusky eyes 
gleaming with excitement and his heart almost 
bursting with his first important ambition. 
He must possess a parrot! 

Only the optimistic hope of childhood could 
have fostered such a longing on the part of so 
poverty-stricken a child as Najeeb Baddour. A 
miracle alone could have satisfied such an 
aspiration. For Najeeb’s mother was poor and 
dwelt in a hut on the hillside, waiting until his 
father, a political prisoner, should be free and 
take them with him to America, where Najeeb’s 
uncle awaited them. 

This pleasing possibility made Najeeb rather 
a hero with his fellows, but it sometimes seemed 
to his mother as remote a probability as the 
possession of a parrot. But at length a won- 
derful day arrived — the day that brought a 
letter from her brother, with their passage 
money inclosed; and the letter said, moreover, 
— for so read Elias the scribe, squatting in his 
stall in the market-place,— that the sender had 
procured much lace-work for his sister’s em- 
ployment, so that she should not be a pen- 
sioner on his scanty bounty until such time as 
her husband could claim her. 

All. of which Najeeb; as tiny as seven and as 
wise as seventy, gravely reported to the mother, 
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who had waited at home, trembling, for to her a 
letter was an awesome thing. 

Until the day of their sailing he strutted 
proudly, as became an adventurer, boasting, in 
the half dozen Syriac dialects at his command, 
of the wonder world to which they were going. 
And always he would end the tale with a glow- 
ing account of the many possessions that were 
awaiting them, chief among which should be a 
parrot. 

His mother was not sanguine, and before the 
lovely shore of Beirut was gray in the distance 
her spirit broke completely, and she wept ex- 
travagantly, beating her breast after the manner 
of her people. She entreated her fellow pas- 
sengers to care for her soon-to-be-orphaned son, 
and wailed out her grief to Allah. But Najeeb, 
whose first attempt at maritime travel was 
proving far more agreeable than his mother’s, 
waved away the curious and knelt to comfort 
his travel-frightened mother. 

“Do not weep!”’ he besought her in tender 
Arabic. “We are going to the lovely land of 
Brooklyn, where my uncle awaits us! Think 
not of the execrable boat, little mother of my 
heart, but think of the land to which it takes us. 
This sickness-of-boat — my uncle foretold it, 
so do not weep!” 

Umn Najeeb’s “sickness-of-boat,’”’ however, 
did not yield to her son’s optimistic babble, and 
on the fourth day of the journey the ship’s 
doctor, who was very French, went down into 
the steerage to attend her. Najeeb prostrated 
himself before the physician and tried in all the 
vocabulary at his command to talk with him. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” cried the French- 
man. “You chatter like a monkey.” 

All of which Najeeb, fancying this to be a 
form of salutation, gravely repeated, to the 
uproarious amusement of those who listened. 
This was Najeeb’s first attempt at French, but 
before many days he actually was “chattering 
like a monkey” in the doctor’s own tongue, to 
that gentleman’s vain delight. 

“It is | who taught him,” exclaimed the 
excitable man, on one occasion, when he was 
exhibiting the prodigy. 

“It is not thou, but Allah — mon Dieu — 
who has done it,” Najeeb answered gravely. 
““Me — I have the gift of tongues.”’ 

Next to the ship’s doctor, Najeeb’s most in- 
teresting acquaintance aboard ship was Solomon 
Kahish, a nine-year-old Jew who came from 
Odessa and possessed the fascinating ability of 
wriggling his ears like a rabbit and wrinkling 
his nose like a hound. Najeeb spent many 
weary hours trying to imitate his new friend’s 
accomplishments, but all in vain. During 


the process, however, he picked up scraps. of 
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wee Solomon’s rather limited vocabulary, and 
presently the two little heathen were carrying 
on animated conversations, much to the amuse- 
ment of a German steward who watched them. 
The fat steward sat down beside them often, 
laughing profusely at Najeeb’s patient efforts 
to acquire Yiddish. 

“Fransch!” he chuckled. “Ya—he talk 
Fransch; Cherman | teach him a leedle; and 
now Yiddischer he learns, For why Yiddis- 
cher? To help mit English — yes?” 

But English came harder. Ail of the last 
long lap of the five weeks’ journey to the won- 
derland of Brooklyn, Najeeb labored with the 
elusive “Ameercan En’leesch” that a fellow 
countryman who had boarded the ship at Gib- 
raltar tried to impart to him. Nevertheless, 
he accomplished this task after a fashion, and 
fell upon the uncle who greeted them at Ellis 
Island with a joyous: ‘“‘Mon oncle! good affer- 
noon, seer! Weelcoom to our ceety!” 

While his uncle struggled with the official 
formalities, the dusky little traveler sat for a 
long time on a date-sack filled with various 
household belongings of his mother’s. 

“Alas! alas!’’ she moaned, as she waited be- 
side him for the almost interminable proceed- 
ings to drag to their weary end. ‘“‘What shall I 
do in this land? Just now I asked a man over 
there for water, and he cursed me — no one 
heeds what I say!” 

“Bass baqua!”’ answered Najeeb, who was 
already absorbing a heathen disrespect for his 
elders. “‘He did not understand thee. Me, I 
will ask him, for | have the gift of tongues!” 

“Vain child!” scolded his mother proudly. 
“That is no reason for talking too much. The 
parrot, he is not so wise as the owl!” 

The precocious Najeeb ceased to be the lin- 
guist and became the child. 

“But he is more fun, my mother,” he chat- 
tered saucily. “Oh, wilt thou buy me a parrot? 
Wilt thou, little mother of my heart?” 

“Yea, I will buy thee a parrot,” she promised 
recklessly, ‘for in the land of Brooklyn I shall 
earn much money.” 

“Mon oncle,”” babbled Najeeb;- later, as he 
trotted manfully at his relative’s side, “what 
in Ameercan En’leesch is the way you would 
say the bird-that-talks?”’ 

His uncle laughed. ‘“ Parrod!” he said. 

“‘Parrod!”’ mimicked Najeeb gravely. ‘Me, 
I ees come ad Ameerca, an’ weel haf parrod!”’ 

And now at length they had reached the last 
stage of their journey. They disembarked from 
the ferry and amid much confusion crowded 
toward a doorway that seemed to lead into the 
depths of the earth and through which many 
persons disappeared like ants into a sand-hill. 
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ind Umn Najeeb paled under her swarthy skin, and Dusky-eyed and lovely, smiling as she pushed 
ing her son clung to her and wept and cursed in his a battered perambulator in which a chubby 
ise- native language. baby laughed and played, there approached a 
mM. “Path of the jinns!” he howled above the wee maiden of his own people, who greeted him 
en, roar of a South Ferry subway express. “This shyly. 
rts is the path of gray devils. Though Allah pro- ~ “Art thou come from Beirut?” she murmured 
tect us, | will not get into this evil place!” in pretty Arabic. ‘Me, I came from there also, 
alk His uncle grabbed him and thrust him pant- and lonely was I, even as thou; but! had with me 
and ing into a corner seat, and one in authority this baby!’’ She stooped and rapturously kissed 
dis- slammed the the cooing infant. 
door, screaming, ““Thees ees Antar 
jast ‘Bowlin’ Grane!” Sewaya,” she 
on- which seemed to said, unconscious- 
the Najeeb such a ly slipping back 
low frightful word to her adopted 
sib- that he howled tongue, ‘th’ mos’ 
ess, anew, a long, bes’ babee een 
and minor, shudder- Ameerca !” 
sllis ing desert wail. Najeeb rose 
fer- “Be silent!” excitedly. 
commanded his “Have you a 
cial uncle, “or you parrot also?” he 
ra will never live to demanded. 
ous get a parrot.” Little Nazileh 
And, though Sewaya laughed. 
be- the train rushed “We haf no 
ed- so madly that parrot,” she said; 
all I Najeeb’s soul “but me, | know (oe 
ver shrank within a ladee ’oo haf i 
one him, he was si- one. Eet ees red, ts 
lent. His longing eet ees green, eet a8 
was for the parrot was ees ver’ many col- 
his so great that he ors, an’ efery day 
s, | would have jour- eet says’’— she 
| neyed to the in- broke off, giggling, 
dly. fernal regions as she quoted the 
The themselves for amusing bird — 
the much-desired “Ow mooch!’” 
lin- feathered one. WT. 1 T Najeeb pranced 
But, though he ’ "4 up and down in 
hat- looked eagerly ’ delight. 
rot? from the moment », “Lead me 
when he clam- “THE UNCANNY CREATURE OPENED ITS BEAK there!” he cried. i 
ised bered out of the AND CRIED OUT, ‘SHUT UP!’” “Lead me there rt 
hall awe-inspiring at once!” “h 
subway, he saw no parrots. Only pavement- “‘Thees affernoon | go thither ad Meesis Leeb- 
s he stones, only dreary houses, only. strange rushing weetz — eet ees she ad whom belongs thees 
yhat people, and at length stairs, many stairs, up funnee bird. | go weeth the laces that my 4 
suld which he clambered, dragging the heavy date- mothaire makes for Meesis Leebweetz; she “: 
sack behind him. And on a hard little bed does say she will pay more than Nikola Haddad 
that night he sobbed out his disillusions of the eet ees ad heem that Umn Antar, my moth- j 
Me, land of Brooklyn. For it was not a lovely land, aire, deed sell her lace.” 
yd!” and there were no parrots. Najeeb scowled. “My mother,” he said in 
last Dreary days followed. Timidity kept him grave Arabic, “also can make lace, and she also 
rom indoors, close at his mother’s side; it took force will sell lace — to buy me a parrot.” 
ded to @rive him into the world without. But while And then he fled upward to tell all this to his 
the he sat, one morning, on the door-sill, sniffing mother, who sat already making little wheels of 
any miserably, there came to him his first-gleam of lace after a pattern that was being used by her 
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In the afternoon, when 
Nazileh trudged up Atlantic 
Avenue with her mother’s handi- 
work, her new-found friend trotted 
gravely at her side. His dark eyes gleamed 
expectantly, his thick lips were parted in an 
anticipatory smile, he was blissfully unconscious 
of his grotesque appearance as he hurried along 
in his queer little dull blue @b@yeb and his clat- 
tering kob-kobs. 

Soon a polyglot train of little citizens was 
following them: Geraldine Schmidt, the Dutch 
baker lady’s daughter, who giggled foolishly as 
she tucked a currant bun into her ever-hungry 
pink mouth; Tommy O’Brien, his gray eyes 
dancing impishly as he winked at Nazileh; 
and, last but not least, many of Najeeb’s com- 
patriots, headed by the small Cassettlys, who 
jeered even more loudly than the others. 

The usually gentle Nazileh turned on them 
angrily. ‘‘Eet ees nod nice!” she cried hotly. 
“‘Eet ees ver’ rude! Me, I theenk eet ees ver’ 
bad of you to make a fooleeschness of Najeeb, 
00 ees jus’ come out of Syree-ah!”’ 

“Oh, ho!” teased Geraldine. “He is a joking 
— this one that you call Nosheep!” 

“Gee,” snickered Tommy O’Brien. “Emmy- 
grants is funny! Get on to his shoes. Gosh! 
but he needs a hair-cut!”’ 

All this Najeeb, with downcast eyes, endured. 
Indeed, his scanty stock of English did not 
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_ “HE WAS BLISS- 
> FULLY UNCONSCIOUS OF 
HIS GROTESQUE APPEARANCE” 


make it possible for him to comprehend the 
nature of their taunts. He only knew that he 
was being made fun of, and he resented it with 
all the passion of his Oriental soul. But when 
he saw Nazileh’s tears he looked up with flash- 
ing eyes and observed a compatriot in the gutter 
doing something that was far more insulting 
than the meaningless taunts of foreigners. 

Selim Cassettly, secure behind Tommy 
O’Brien’s broader shoulders, was “making a 
five,’ that curious Oriental stretching of the 
fingers that means derisive insult. It did not 
need the gift of tongues to comprehend this in- 
dignity, and Najeeb, casting aside his wooden 
kob-kobs and his coat, fell upon the offender. 

They fought gloriously. The little circle of 
children grew rapidly, until the street looked as 
if the Pied Piper had been blowing his alluring 
pipe. Nazileh and Geraldine, forgetful of their 
former differences, clung to each other, weep- 
ing, as they were pushed hither and thither in 
the throng. 

“Oh, Tommee-o6-breen! Do nod let Selim 
kill Najeeb!”’ sobbed Nazileh. 

But Tommy O’Brien did not heed this fren- 
zied cry. He hopped up and down joyously, 




















waving his arms and yelling until he was nearly 
purple under his glorious spatter of freckles. 

“Go at him! Go at him!” shrieked Tommy. 
“Go at him, Nosheep! Soak him good!” 

And Najeeb, through shut teeth, while he 
pounded the boy underneath, echoed this new 
battle-cry proudly. 

“Go ad heem! Go ad heem!” he screamed, 
quite unconscious that he was speaking in the 
once difficult ““Ameercan En’leesch.” 

Before he had finished this delightful per- 
formance, a new cry arose. As soon as he 
heard this unintelligible clarion, Najeeb no- 
ticed that the youthful spectators began to 
vanish in all directions. Presently there re- 
mained beside him only the frightened Nazileh 
and the excitable Tommy O’Brien, who dragged 
him by his elbows. from his comfortable seat 
upon his victim and rushed him into the depths 
of a convenient hallway. And, while he strug- 
gled to go back to the delicious strife, Tommy 
thrust him against the stairs and hissed: “‘Aw 
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hurried after him, Tommy O’Brien pulled Nazi- 
leh behind him, and then sat down on a con- 
venient door-sill to rock himself with glee. 

“Gee, Nuzli, dem emmygrants is good scrap- 
pers! And this Nosheep—he’s a regular Jack 
Johnson! Hully gee!” he broke off excitedly, 
“de cop’s runnin’ in Selim!” And he dashed 
away madly after the train that was now fol- 
lowing Selim to confinement. 

To Najeeb, however, this was matter of no 
particular interest. He had recovered his kob- 
kobs and resumed his coat, and he went gravely 
back to Nazileh. 

“Now go we to the parrot,” he announced 
soberly. 

Nazileh laughed through her tears. “But 
eet ees nod nice thad you scr-rap, Najeeb,’’ she 
chided him. ‘“’Ow may you see the parrod, eef 
all times you ees scr-rapin?”’ 


Najeeb scowled. “I nod scr-rap,” he re- 


torted. ‘“‘Me, I ‘go ad heem.’ But now | 
weesch to see thad parrod.” 
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“THEY FOUGHT GLORIOUSLY. ‘GO AT HIM! GO AT HIM!" SHRIEKED TOMMY” 


—don’t yuh know enough tuh cheese it — 
when I’m tellin’ you dey’s a cop coming?” 

Nazileh, all tears, knelt beside him. 

“A cop ees p’leeceman, an’ by chails he weel 
take you, Najeeb!” 

But Najeeb, who had lost his kob-kobs and 
his little blue coat, rushed forth defiantly, never 
heeding their ardent protest. But, when they 





It was before no charming Oriental <ourt- 
yard that Najeeb Baddour waited to see his 
second parrot. Instead, he sat by the dingy 
doorway of a shabby brick house, watching a 
tailor pressing coats by the basement window. 
When Nazileh called him, he clambered up 
dirty steps into a dirtier hallway, and followed 
her into an untidy parlor where a fat Jewess in 
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a faded black dress and steel-bowed spectacles 
was giving a scraggly child a piano lesson. She 
nodded her head at Nazileh, as she beat time 
vigorously for her pupil, and sharply bade the 
children to “vait vun minute.” She went on 
counting and beating for what seemed an inter- 
minable period to the impatient Najeeb, who 
looked animatedly about the untidy room for 
the promised parrot. His black eyes swiftly 
surveyed the old-fashioned square piano, whose 
top was covered with many gay but dilapidated 
pasteboard boxes; they scanned the table in 
the corner of the room where Mr. Leibowitz, 
unshaved and unwashed, was sitting dejectedly. 
But, though he looked all over the whole untidy 
apartment, he saw no signs of a parrot. Mrs. 
Leibowitz, still counting for her music pupil, 
was near-sightedly peering over her steel- 
bowed spectacles to subject each bit of lace 
from Nazileh’s box to mournful scrutiny. She 
shook her head lugubriously over the exquisite 
needlework, and held up a collar to the light. 

“Oi! Oi!” she moaned. “I pays too much! 
Eighdy cents for a little woik! Oi! Oi! Tells 
your mama | couldn’d to afford it. Tell her I 
robs meinself. Tell her | give sevendy-five!” 

“Meelly Khelly, she say thad me, I mus’ tole 
you, ‘Go chase yourself!’ eef thad you say 
thad,” answered Nazileh wearily; ‘“‘an’ she 
say — Meelly Khelly —I1 mus’ beat youse to 
eet!” 

Mrs. Leibowitz scowled. “Oi! Oi! Those 
Irish!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Making trouble for us 
business beoples like that!” 

“Meelly Khelly ees nod Ireesch,” retorted 
Nazileh. “She ees name Miladeh Khouri. 
She ees our styleesch boarder, an’ thad ees her 
styleesch Ameercan En’leesch name — Mees 
Meelly Khelly; an’ she tole me’— she went 
back to her patient echoing of the boarder’s 
advice — “thad I nod mus’ let you pay seventy- 
feeve cen’s, leeke you ees say.” 

Not until she had bickered for what seemed 
to Nazileh hours, did the woman begin grum- 
blingly to count out coins for the child to deposit 
in her knitted purse, putting down first a collar, 
which she laid in her own box, sighing, and then 
the eighty cents, which she put down each time 
with a groan. Each collar occasioned a fresh 
struggle, which Nazileh must fight out along 
the lines indicated by the businesslike boarder, 
until at length the dreary transaction reached a 
peaceable end and the business of next week’s 
work was ready for discussion. 

“Tell mama, dearie,”” whined Mrs. Leibowitz, 
leaning forward mysteriously, “that | have a 
so beautiful Irisher crochet lace coats I must 
got back in two veeks. A very expensive house 
buys it. They iss got an order for expensive 
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lady, und-I pays’’— she paused impressively to 
let the enormity of the commission overawe the 
little girl —“‘I pays mama twendy-fife dollars if 
she got it quick for me. Und I give her pic- 
tures bei patterns and a cuff off it already did. 
Twendy-fife dollars!” 

Nazileh was speechless over this seemingly 
generous offer. ‘“‘Und maybe your mama got a 
freund that could vork bei the coat also und got 
it by on vun veek Thursday, yes?” continued 
Mrs. Leibowitz, still more _ confidentially. 
“Then I makes it that | got to pay them thirty 
dollars.” 

“Thees boy,’”’ answered Nazileh breathlessly, 
“hees mothaire, she ees ma-ak lace for Nikola 
Haddad. Do you leeke thad she shall ma-ak 
thees Ireescher coat?” 

“Vell, maybe,” agreed Mrs. Leibowitz dubi- 
ously. “Tell your mama her freund must got to 
vork so good like herself. Vat the boy come 
for — vork?”’ 

And Najeeb, who had patiently endured the 
long colloquy, stood before her eagerly, his sloe- 
black eyes gleaming and his thick lips parted. 
“T leeke I see parrod,” he announced staunchly. 
And Mrs. Leibowitz shook with sudden glee; 
she became the affable hostess. 

“Oi! Oi!” she exclaimed pleasantly. “Come 
along back yet.” 

She led the way down a very gloomy passage 
into a kitchen even more untidy than the parlor 
they had quitted, and drew a black shawl from 
a resplendent cage that stood on a chair before 
the window. 

Najeeb rushed impetuously toward the cage 
and let out a shrill Arabic cry of joy. For here, 
at last, was a parrot. Of a truth his parrotship 
was, as Nazileh had reported, very red and very 
green and very many other colors. He was so 
hoary with age that he leered at them wickedly 
as he edged along on his dirty perch, and when 
he was close to the bars he made a nearly suc- 
cessful attempt to bite Najeeb’s grimy little 
hand. 

“Vell, vell, how much?” the bird chuckled 
thickly. “How much you pay?” 

It was not until Mrs. Leibowitz had pushed 
the children from the dirty kitchen that Najeeb 
could tear himself away from the fascinating 
feathered one; although Nazileh, whose inter- 
est in parrots was far less keen than her com- 
panion’s, was willing to depart. 

At the doorway Najeeb saluted Mrs. Lei- 
bowitz as ceremoniously as though she had been 
a person of vast importancé, and announced in 
careful American English that he too would 
some day possess a parrot. 

Mrs. Leibowitz’s shrewd eyes narrowed ever 
so little. ‘‘Maybe I sometime sells mein par- 
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rot,” she answered. “If your mama wants it 


that she should buy a nice smart bird, maybe | 
could sell cheap to a nice little boy like you.” 

“Izzy,” she ordered her indolent spouse, “go 
home bei these children und tell mamas the 
business bei the coat — und tell the boy’s mama 
maybe I sells her a parrot cheap.” 
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Miladeh. ‘“Sa-ay — you tell her nod to geet too 
fresch — or me — I goin’ to sc-masch her!.” 
Quite ignoring the admiring glances of the gen- 
tleman she was treating so scornfully, she turned 
her back upon him and knelt beside Najeeb. 
“Does your mother know that you take lace 
to this man’s?” she asked in careful Arabic. 


— 
} 


‘*IF YOUR MAMA WANTS IT THAT SHE SHOULD BUY A NICE 


SMART BIRD, MAYBE I 


And Isadore went grumblingly. 

On the homeward journey they encountered 
a sturdy young woman, toward whom Nazileh 
rushed happily. 

“Miladeh!” she cried. ‘Meester Leeb- 
weetz, he goes home weeth me an’ weeth Na- 
jeeb, to tell of a so beautiful coat, Ireescher 
coat, thad my mothaire an’ Najeeb’s mothaire 
weel make.” 

lhe young woman, whose gaudy hat plainly 
impressed Mr. Leibowitz, drew her Asiatic 
brows into a droll little frown, and, putting her 
hands on her hips, addressed herself to the un- 
tidy Hebrew. 

“Eet ees ver’ kind of you!” she sputtered sar- 
castically. “Me, | don’t leeke thad my friends 
should work for ole ladee leeke yours!” 

“Meine Frau, she pay more,” droned Mr. 
Leibowitz. 

“Ah! ‘Meine Frau,’ she geet more!” retorted 





COULD SELL CHEAP'” 


Nazileh interposed: “ Miladeh, Najeeb does 
nod take any lace. He goes ad Meesis Leeb- 
weetz just to see her parrot, an’ Meesis 
Leebweetz say ad him, weel hees mothaire do 
thad coat.” 

Miladeh scowled at Najeeb until he was quite 
frightened. 

“You tole your mothaire Meelly Khelly say 
watch out,” she commanded tersely. ‘ Thad 
Meesis Leebweetz — she ees a lemon!” 

The actual bargain for the projected labor 
was finally consummated between Miladeh 
Khouri and Mr. Leibowitz after a long and 
spirited argument between themselves and 
numerous consultations with the principals. 
The price at last agreed upon sounded impres- 
sive to the lace-makers. Nazileh’s mother, as 
the more experienced workwoman, was to super- 
intend the entire performance and do the more 
intricate parts, for which she should receive 
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twenty dollars. Najeeb’s mother was promised 
fifteen dollars for her share of the labor, and 
it was agreed, moreover, that numerous pieces 
of lace already completed by Umn Najeeb — 
namely, several collars, medallions, and edgings 
—should go to Mrs. Leibowitz as first pay- 
ment toward the purchase of the parrot. Mag- 
nificent as all this sounded, Miladeh shook her 
head dubiously. 

“Eet ees a ceench we geet a good row, all 
righd,”’ she grumbled. ‘“‘ You leedle green bone- 
head womans ma-ak thad coat — but me, | 
goin’ to watch out! Thad ees th’ beeges’ part 
the job! An’ I ees nod crazee for eet.” 

The two mothers, however, seized upon the 
new work eagerly. Umn Najeeb toiled pa- 
tiently on the beautiful sleeves and cuffs, copy- 
ing designs that the tiny patterns suggested; 
while Leila, who was more skilful, patiently 
wove the fairylike stitches that should adorn 
the body of the coat. While it grew their 
neighbors watched them breathlessly. 

The collars and jabots and doilies that the 
others made were as child’s play compared to 
this master creation over which their more 
skilful countrywomen were laboring. Shrewd 
gossip about the wonderful thing went abroad 
throughout the quarter; for it was rumored 
that the Jewess had promised to pay almost 
twice as much as Nikola Haddad had ever paid, 
and the whole quarter chattered together over 
the marvelous bit of luck. 

Mrs. Leibowitz stopped the children as they 
passed her doorway early one evening, Nazileh, 
as usual, pushing the battered perambulator in 
which her wee brother rode in state. 

“Vait vun minute, dearies,” she wheedled. 
“Tell your mamas | must have that so beautiful 
Irish coat bei Friday.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Nazileh, with quick intui- 
tion, ‘“‘thad ees nod posseeble. All th’ leedle 
flowers on th’ edge she haf yet to ma-ak, an’ 
those leedle buttons also — they take ver’ long, 
does eet nod, Najeeb?” she ended, kneeling to 
quiet the noisy baby, who was wriggling about 
in his cart. 

“So sayest thou,”’ answered Najeeb in impa- 
tient Arabic, as he fixed his dark eyes on Mrs. 
Leibowitz, slowly rounding his thick lips to de- 
mand in careful “Ameercan En’leesch”’: “Weel 
I see thad parrod, m’dame?” At which Mrs. 
Leibowitz laughed extravagantly, as was her 
custom, and let them lug Antar into the kitchen. 

While the little Syrians sat cross-legged upon 
the floor before the uncanny bird, chirping to 
make him talk and laughing to see how the 
baby stared at the strange creature, in the room 
behind them Mr. and Mrs. Leibowitz consulted 
together in a curious undertone, speaking in 


their native tongue. Najeeb, in spite of his de- 
lighted preoccupation, lifted his head and lis- 
tened. He smiled wisely, leaning forward to 
whisper in Arabic to Nazileh: “Those people, 
they talk like Solomon Kalish; me, | learned 
that sort of talk of him on the big ship.” 

“What do they say?” asked Nazileh idly. 

“They say,” he interpreted gravely, “that 
each one is a more big fool than the other one, 
and the man he says if the law catch her she 
won’t feel so smart. And she says, who here in 
Brooklyn knows that she dwells in a town called 
Vun-seexty-seven-Hester-Streed!” 

The parrot opened his eye warily and began 
to chuckle. 

“Vatch oud! Vatch oud!” he screamed, until 
his owner came back angrily to throw a big 
shawl over his cage and to scold the children. 

“Run away,” she commanded shrilly. ‘This 
haind’t no free zoo. Run home like I| tole you, 
and tell your mamas | must got that coat bei 
Friday.” 

And when they were hurrying around the 
corner, the baby singing noisily in a rising minor 
cadence, she called them back again. Standing 
in the doorway, her untidy wig slipping crook- 
edly over her swarthy forehead and her shrewd 
little eyes blinking behind the dirty spectacles, 
she put a wrinkled hand on Nazileh’s shoulder. 

“Tell your mama,” she whined, “I makes it 
vun dollar more for each vun of them if they get 
me the coat bei Friday.” 

When the children delivered these messages, 
the two women sighed and went at their task 
with nervous energy. Leila held the work be- 
fore her, mentally computing how much time 
remained, and shook her head despondently. 
But Umn Najeeb simply let her lace-hooks fly 
faster. 

“Let us do it, good neighbor,” she laughed. 
“Never again will Allah send such wages for our 
labor. This woman has, moreover, promised 
that she shall give me her foolish parrot.” 

Umn Antar shook her head again, this time 
in merry chiding. 

Umn Najeeb let her voice rise louder in 
boasting: 

“Yes, a parrot! A pet befitting a child who 
has the gift of tongues!” 

The last day of all, however, they did not 
chatter while they worked; they bent over the 
task almost crossly, joining the several parts 
with stitches so intricate that the lace seemed 
one miraculous whole, and when it was finished 
the admiring neighbors helped to wrap the 
wonderful coat in gay tissue paper. Nazileh 
and Najeeb, star-eyed with excitement, put 
the big package into Antar’s perambulator, 
and, after many exhortations from their tired 
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“*ME, I HAF THE GEEFT OF TONGUES’'” 


mothers, started slowly down the street to the 
familiar house. 

The contractor greeted them volubly, her 
eyes gleaming. She held up the beautiful coat 
and nodded her head approvingly. 

“Sebr schéne!”’ she ejaculated. ‘Come bei 
ten o’clock to-morrow und get the moneys, 
dearie.”’ 

“But my mothaire she leeke thad she haf 
thees monee to-day,” protested Nazileh; “you 
haf say thad you weel —” And she lifted her 
dusky eyes so trustfully and so pleadingly that 
Mrs. Leibowitz looked away, ashamed, as she 
murmured an indistinct something about the 
money still being in the bank. 

“Eef you haf nod monee now,” said Najeeb 
eagerly, “you can geeve me my parrod!”’ 

Mrs. Leibowitz laughed unpleasantly, and, 
holding the door open by so narrow a space that 
they could see only her parrotlike nose and 
squinting eyes, she reiterated: “You come 
back to-morrow und | vill haf the bird und 
the money ready.” 

hey went home very slowly, Nazileh push- 
ing the empty perambulator. Her troubled eyes 
were dark with threatened tears and her mouth 


drooped despondently. Beside her trotted Na- 
jeeb, his grimy fists doubled. All along the way, 
regardless of his new ‘‘Ameercan” boots, he 
kicked the pavement. His guttural voice was 
choked with infantile rage as he screamed: 
“No parrod! No parrod! No parrod!” 

Umn Antar sat in the doorway, holding Antar 
on her knees. She was very tired while she 
waited for her Nazileh, but she thought of the 
little knitted purse and smiled. She wondered 
childishly if there would be too much money to 
go in its tiny compartments and if the little girl 
would carry some of the coins in her slender 
hands. Umn Antar was really a child herself, 
in spite of the toil and trouble that were her 
portion. 

She cuddled the baby tenderly, calling him 
all sorts of diminutive Oriental names; and 
when he made cooing answers to her speech, she 
leaned over smiling to speak to her weary fellow 
worker. 

“| do not need to buy a parrot for my daugh- 
ter,” she teased, “for here I have a little 
pigeon.” 

But when they saw their children from afar 
their gentle faces grew perplexed, for their 
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motherly hearts sensed disaster in the dragging 
footsteps. 

“| haf nod my parrod!” 

“| haf nod thad monee!” 
dropping at her mother’s feet. 

Neighbors, young and old, pushed about 
them, muttering and gesticulating, until Na- 
jeeb’s mother, very frightened, began to beat 
her breast. To this confused, conjecturing, 
chattering throng came Miladeh Khouri, trot- 
ting briskly homeward from her day in the 
Turkish slipper factory. Sturdy and alert, and 
very impressive in her gaudy American hat to 
this group of bareheaded or veiled women, she 
pushed her way througP the crowd masterfully, 
and jerked out short Arabic queries at the 
frightened mothers and the sobbing children. 

When understood it all, she wheeled 
abruptly. 

“Geet out,” she advised the waiting crowd. 
“Go ad your buseeness—eef you haf any. 
Mofe on!” Her bracelets jingled angrily as she 
gestured. “Me, | goin’ to geet thad White 
Weengs to clean off thees walk!” 

For a moment she stood frowning, her Asiatic 
brows drawn in a curious line, and then she 
laughed. 

“Go een thad ‘’ouse, Leila,’’ she ordered; 
“‘ta-ak thees Umn Najeeb weeth you, an’ Antar 
also.” She stooped to tuck a sweet in the 
chubby fingers. ‘‘ Me, | goin’ to ta-ak thees two 
cry-babees back ad Meesis Leebweetz an’ 
sc-masch her face! An’ geet thad monee!”’ 

“An’ thad parrod?” demanded Najeeb 
eagerly. 

The sturdy littke woman caught his grimy 
hand in hers and slid her arm protectingly 
about Nazileh’s drooping shoulders. ‘We 
goin’ to geet eferytheeng een the place,” she 
answered cheerily. ‘“‘Me, I nod ’fraid of thad 
ole Yeed ladee!”’ 

But when they reached the familiar red house 
dread clutched her heart. For the “parlor 
floor” which had been the Leibowitz abode was 
adorned with a rent placard. She stormed at 
the tailor in the basement, she raged at the 
people above stairs; and all the while two miser- 
able children, tears dripping from their dusky 
lashes, sat on the door-steps and sobbed out 
their grief. 

But presently Najeeb ceased to weep, and, 
clutching Nazileh’s hand, tried to pull her away. 
He was staring down the street at the blue- 
coated one who had hauled Selim away on the 
day of their difficulty. 

“Cheese eet th’ cop, Nazileh!”’ he whispered 
shrilly. ‘““Cheese eet th’ cop, Mees Meelly 
Khelly — th’ cop thad deed geet Selim comes!” 

To his amazement, Miladeh did not “cheese 
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it,” but, dragging his frightened self behind her, 
she marched straight up to the person of the 
law. Flashing-eyed and unafraid, she poured 
out the angry tale of her swindled friends. 

“But phwat good will it do ye, getting a war- 
rant?” demanded big Dennis Sullivan. “Ye 
don’t know where the kikes wint.” 

Miladeh bit her lips and stamped her feet. 

“Aw — you ma-ak me tire!” she stormed. 
““Ees nod eet your buseeness to geet her?” 

Najeeb pulled her arm; his eyes were glisten- 
ing through his tears. 

“Me, | know where dwells thees Meesis Leeb- 
weetz thees p’leeceman calls kike ladee,” he 
cried. “Me, I haf hear her say in Yeedeescher 
“Vun-seexty-seven-Hester-Streed’ thad she go 
to leeve. Deed she nod say eet een Yeedees- 
cher, Nazileh?” 

Of the exciting journey for a warrant for the 
arrest of “one Sarah Leibowitz, lace contractor, 
formerly living at 82 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, 
and now dwelling at 167 Hester Street, Man- 
hattan,” the boastful Miladeh never tired of 
telling. 

But to Najeeb and Nazileh the morning that 
followed in the awe-inspiring court-room was 
far more dramatic. 

Surrounded by his chattering fellow country- 
women, the little interpreter stood up bravely 
and told his story, sometimes in broken English, 
sometimes in swift Arabic, sometimes sputtering 
Yiddish; and throughout it all he cried out his 
great desire for the parrot, his mother’s prom- 
ise of the parrot, Mrs. Leibowitz’s bargain for 
the parrot. Lace— what was lace? Only a 
means whereby one obtained parrots. 

The timorous Nazileh added her bit of the 
tale; Umn Antar and Umn Najeeb and Mi- 
ladeh — the elder women fearful, Miladeh 
grotesquely defiant — appeared as witnesses 
against the faithless Mrs. Leibowitz, who wept 
and swore falsely when confronted with evi- 
dences of her own perfidy. But she covered her 
face when there entered a group of Italian 
women, who chattered angrily of a time when 
she had once cheated them. 

Najeeb’s sloe-black eyes grew wide with ex- 
pectancy when there came men bearing boxes 
of the confiscated lace, which they had marked 
“Exhibits A” and “B,” and a large cage ticketed 
“Exhibit C,” in which fluttered the “so green” 
parrot. 

The gavel descended thunderingly when the 
decisive tones of the magistrate finally silenced 
the polyglot babble. 


“The evidence shows,” “an 


said the voice, 


intent on the part of the defendant of. both 
fraud and grand larceny, against which offenses 
action must be brought by the plaintiffs in a 
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higher court. I hold the defendant, Sarah 
Leibowitz, for one thousand dollars bail; and 
permit, in view of the existing conditions, that 
the plaintiffs, Farha Baddour and Leila Sewaya, 
be allowed to retain the property designated as 
the —er—‘Ireescher coat,’ but that other 
laces and properties made by the said plaintiffs 
as payment for a — er — parrot, and found in 
the possession of the defendant, shall remain 
the properties of the defendant. And I further 
direct” — the gray eyes twinkled upon a boy 
who was eyeing “Exhibit C” wistfully — 
“that, pending final decision, said parrot shall 
be put into the custody of Najeeb Baddour, son 
of the first-named plaintiff.” 

And as the officers led away the weeping Mrs. 
Leibowitz, who was screaming out maledictions 
on an unjust judge, that unmoved gentleman 
was leaning to watch a shining-eyed boy who 
clutched a parrot-cage. The while his former 
mistress shrieked, the uncanny bird had been 
repeating a raucous sentence in sputtering 
Yiddish. 

“Can you tell the court,” asked the magis- 
trate gravely, ““what that bird is saying?”’ 

And Najeeb, the interpreter, stood up and 
saluted ceremoniously, as became a little Syrian 
before one in authority. 

“Me, I can tell all theengs all peoples say,” 
he boasted; “me, I haf the geeft of tongues. 
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Thees parrod, he ees talk een Yeedeescher, 
chudge, so oxcuse heem. He say, ‘Go chase 
youself.’”” And, while the court held its breath 
for laughter, wee Najeeb continued gravely: 
“Don’ you know Yeedeescher, chudge? You 
bedder learn eet. Some day you might need 
eet een your buseeness — me, I deed! For ’ow 
could I talk for all thees’”” — he waved his hand 
comprehendingly toward Nazileh, Umn Antar, 
Umn Najeeb, and the others — “deed | nod 
haf the geeft of tongues!” 

And, having saluted once more, he departed. 

Miladeh Khouri carried the baby in her arms, 
that Najeeb might wheel the “Ireescher” coat 
box and the parrot in 44e perambulator. 

_ Shining-eyed and happy, he strutted proudly, 

as became one who has achieved a life’s ambi- 
tion. And to all he met — Jew or Christian, 
regardless of their race —he cried aloud: “I, 
Najeeb Baddour, haf a parrod!” 

The little group tagging at his heels, his 
mother, Nazileh’s mother, and Nazileh herself, 
followed with watchful pride. 

It was Miladeh who first dared mock his 
importance. “Oh, you Najeeb!” she called 
jubilantly, as she balanced the baby on her 
shoulders. “You ees a mor’ beeg parrod than 
thad bir-rd!” 

“Th’ mos’ bes’ nice parrod in Ameerca!” 
giggled Nazileh. 


WHISTLES 
BY WILTON AGNEW BARRETT 


ARK! the morning whistles — 
Far and cold they shiver on the dawn. 


Oh! I remember! 


They used to wake me in my childhood’s mornings, 


Cold and sweet, 
Shrilling, sighing, 
Blowing, dying, 


From the river, from over the river, 

Or from somewhere distant down the street. 
Blissful in the growing light, 

I would listen, lulled and nestled. 


Now they smite. 


For the dawn is gray — 


Cold and chill the whistles mourn the day. 
Not alone the hands they call are weary, 

Not alone the feet they summon tired. 
Strange! they are so dreadful and so dreary — 


Once they were so sweet with sound desired! 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


TOVER went rushing from the Storys’ 
home and*away for a long, feverish 
march along dusky avenues, where 
unseen leaves came whirling about 
him. He was humiliated, mortified 

beyond expression, in a panic of self-accusation 
and remorse. 

“It’s all over,” he said, with a groan. “I’ve 
made a fool of myself. 1 can never square myself 
after that. What under the shining stars made 
me say that? What happened? I hadn’t a 
thought, and then all at once — oh, Lord!” 

A couple of upper classmen returning nodded 
to him, and he flung back an abrupt “Hello,” 
without distinguishing them. 

“Why did ! doit? Why — why!” 

He went plunging along through the dark re- 
gions that lay between the spotted arc lights 
that began to sputter along the avenue, his ears 
deafened by the rush and grind of blazing trol- 
ley cars. When he had gone breathlessly a 
good two miles, he stopped and wearily re- 
traced his steps. The return no longer gave 
him the sensation of flight. He came back lag- 
gingly, with reluctance. Each time he thought 
of the scene which had passed, he had a sen- 
sation of heat and cold, of anger and of coward- 
ice. Never again, he said to himself, would he 
be able to enter the Storys’ home, to face her, 
Jean Story. 

But after a time, from sheer exhaustion, he 
ceased to think about his all-important self. 
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He remembered the dignity and gentleness 
with which the young girl had met the shock 
of his blunder, and he was overwhelmed with 
wonder. He saw again her large eyes, filled 
with pain, trouble, and yet a certain pity. He 
recalled her quiet voice, the direct meeting of 
the issue; and deep through all impressions 
was the memory of the woman, sweet, self- 
possessed, and gentle, that had been evoked 
from her eyes. 

He forgot himself. He forgot all the cold 
wretchedness and the hot misery. He remem- 
bered only this Jean Story, and the Jean Story 
that would be. And, feeling the revealing 
acuteness of love for the first time, he said 
impulsively: 

“Oh, yes, I love her! I have always loved 
her.” And silently, deep within him, a little 
frightened almost to set the thought to words, 
he made a vow that his life from now on should 
be earnest and inspired with but one purpose 
to win her respect and the right to ask her for 
his wife. 

With the resolve all the fret and fever went 
from him. He felt a new confidence and a new 
maturity. 

“When I speak again, I shall have the right,” 
he said solemnly. ‘And she shall see that | 
am not a mere boy. That I shall show her 
soon!” 

When he came again into the domain of the 
College, suddenly he felt all the littleness of the 
ambitions that raged inside those self-sufficient 
walls. 
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“Lord! What have I been doing all this 
time — what does it count for? Brocky is 
right; it isn’t what you do here, it’s what you 
are ready to dowhen you go out. Thank heaven, 
I can see it now.” And, secure in the knowledge 
that the honors he rated so lightly were his, 
he added: ‘‘There’s only one thing that counts 
— that’s your own self.” 

It was after the dinner hour, and he hesitated; 
a little tired of his own company, longing for 
the diversion another personality would bring, 
and seeking some one as far removed from his 
own point of view as possible, he halted before 
Durfee and sent his call to the top stories: 

“Oh, Ricky Ricketts, stick out your head.” 

Above, a window went up and a fuzzy head 
came curiously forth. 

“W’at t’ell, Bill?” 

“I’m back too late for supper. Come on 
down with me to Mory’s and keep me company, 
and I’ll buy you a drink.” 

“Did I hear the word ‘buy’?”’ said Ricketts, 
in the manner then made popular by the la- 
mented Pete Dailey. 

“You did.” 

“Lead me to it.” 

At Mory’s two or three men whom he didn’t 
know were at the senior table. Le Baron and 
Reynolds, prospective captain of the crew and 
chairman of the News, respectively, men of his 
own society, gave him a hearty “Hello, Dink,” 
and then stared curiously at Ricketts, whose 
general appearance conformed neither to any 
one fashion nor te any two. Gimbel, the poli- 
tician, was in the off room with three of the 
more militant anti-sophomore society leaders. 
The two parties saluted in regulation style: 

“Hello, you fellows.” 

“Howdy, there.” 

Stover, sitting down, saw Gimbel’s perplexed 
glance at his companion, and thought to him- 
self: 

“T’ve got Gimbel ’way up a tree. I'll bet he 
thinks I’m trying to work out some society 
combine against him.” 

The thought recalled to him all the increasing 
bitterness of the anti-sophomore society fight 
which had swept the College. There was talk 
even of an open mass meeting. He remembered 
that Hunter had mentioned it, and for a moment 
he was inclined to put the question direct to 
Gimbel. But his mood was alien to contro- 
versy, and Louis, with sidelong, beady eyes and 
a fragrant aroma, was waiting the order. 

Ricketts, half in earnest, never entirely in 
jest, abetted by newly arriving tobies, was off 
on his pet theories of business imagination, 
disdaining the occasional gibes that were flung 
at him from Gimbel’s table. 
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When Le Baron and Reynolds passed out, 
with curious glances, Stover was weak with 
laughter. Later arrivals dropping in joined 
them, egging Ricketts on. 

Stover, who had been busily consulting his 
watch, left at half past eight on a sudden resolve: 
The farcical interruption, that had temporarily 
drawn him out of himself, had cleared his head 
and brought him a sudden authoritative de- 
cision. 

He went directly to the Storys’, and, entering 
the parlor, found a group of his crowd there, 
dinner finished, trying out the latest comic 
opera chorus. 

Jean Story was at the piano, a little more 
serious than usual. At his entrance she looked 
up with sudden wonder and confusion. He came 
to her, and in taking her hand inclined his head 
in great respect, but did not speak to her. He 
had but one desire — to show her that he was 
not a boy, but a man, and that he could rise 
to the crisis which he had brought on himself. 
So he went about quite coldly self-possessed, 
shook hands, and immediately jumped into the 
conversation, which was all on the crisis in the 
sophomore societies. Hunter and Tommy Bain 
had been arguing for no compromise; Bob Story 
and Hungerford were of the opinion that the 
time had come to enlarge the membership of 
the societies and to destroy their exclusiveness. 
On the sofa, the little Judge, a spectator, never 
intimating his opinion, studying each man as 
he spoke, appealed to Stover: 

“Well, now, Judge Dink, what is your learned 
opinion on this situation? Here is the dickens to 
pay in the College — three fourths the College 
lined up against you fellows, and a public mass 
meeting coming. Jim Hunter, here, believes in 
sitting back and letting the storm blow over; Bob, 
who of course can regulate it all, wants to double 
the membership and meet some objections. 
Now, what do you say? Mr. Stover has the 
floor. My daughter will please come to order.” 

Jean Story abruptly turned from the piano, 
where her fingers had been absent-mindedly 
running over the keys. 

“Frankly, | haven’t made up my mind just 
yet,” said Stover. “There are a great many 
sides to it. I’ve listened to a good many opin- 
ions, but | haven’t yet chosen mine. Every one 
is talking about the effect on the College, but 
what has impressed me most.is the effect on the 
sophomore society men themselves. If the out- 
siders only knew the danger and handicap they 
are to us!” 

“Hello,” said the Judge, shifting with a little 
interest. 

“What do you mean?” said Hunter aggres- 
sively. 
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“| mean, we are the ones who are limited, 
who are liable to miss the big opportunities 
of college life. We have gotten into the habit, 
under the pretense of good fellowship, of herd- 
ing together.” 

“Why shouldn’t we?” persisted Hunter. 

“Because we shut ourselves up, withdraw 
from the big life of the College, know only our 
own kind, the kind we’ll know all our life, sur- 
render our imagination. We represent only a 
social idea, a good time, good friends, good figure- 
heads on the different machines of the College. 
But we miss the big chance —to go out, to 
mingle with every one, to educate ourselves by 
knowing opposite lives, fellows who see things 
as we never have seen them, who are going back 
to a life a thousand miles away from what we 
will lead.”” He expressed himself badly, and, 
realizing it, said impatiently: “Here, what | 
mean is this. It’s not my idea; it’s Brock- 
hurst’s, it’s Tom Regan’s. The biggest thing 
we can do is to reflect the nation, to be the in- 
spiration of the democracy of the country, to be 
alive to the fight among the people for real 
political independence. We ought to get a great 
vision, when we come up here young men, of the 
bigness of our country, of the privilege of fight- 
ing out its political freedom, of what American 
manhood means in the towns of Georgia and 
Texas, in the little manufacturing cities of New 
England, in the great West, and in the small 
homes of the big cities. We ought really to 
know one another— meet, discuss, respect 
each other’s point of view, independence, odd 
ways, if you wish. We don’t do it. We did 
once —we don’t now. Princeton doesn’t do 
it; Harvard doesn’t do it. No college does it. 
We're over-organized away from the vital things 
— the knowledge of ourselves.” 

“Then you’d abolish the sophomore socie- 
ties?” said Hunter, crowding him to the wall. 

“I don’t know. Sometimes I have felt it’s 
the system that is at fault,” said Stover frankly. 
“Lately I’ve changed my mind. I think we 
can do what we want — at least, I know I’ve 
gone out and met whom | wanted to without 
my being in a sophomore society making the 
slightest difference. I say I don’t knowwhere the 
trouble is, whether the whole social system here 
and elsewhere is the cause or the effect. It may 
be that it is the whole development of America 
that has changed our college life. I don’t know; 
those questions are too big for me to work out. 
But I know one thing: that my own ideas of 
what I want here have taken a back somersault, 
and that I’m going out of here knowing every- 
thing I can of every man in the class.” Sud- 
denly he remembered Hunter’s opposition, and, 
turning, concluded: ‘One thing more: if ever 





I make up my mind that the sophomore so- 
ciety system or any other system ought to be 
abolished, I’ll stand out and say so.” 

When he had finished, his classmates began 
talking all at once, Hunter and Bain in bitter 
opposition, Bob Story in warm defense, Hunger- 


ford in his big-souled way coming ponderously’ 


to his assistance. 

Stover withdrew from the conversation. He 
glanced at Jean Story, wondering if she had 
understood the reason of his return, and that 
he had spoken for her ears alone. She was still 
at the piano, one hand resting on the keyboard, 
looking at him with the same serious, half- 
troubled expression in her largeeyes. He made 
an excuse to leave, and, for the second that he 
stood by her, he looked into her eyes boldly, 
with even a little bravado, as though to ask: 

“Do you understand?” 

But the young girl, without speaking, nodded 
her head slightly, continuing to look at him with 
her wistful, a little wounded, glance. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Ir was only a little after nine. Stover had 
left in the company of Joe Hungerford, who had 
ostensibly taken the opportunity of going with 
him. 

“] say, Dink,” he began directly, in the blus- 
tering, full-mouthed way he had when excited, 
“I say, bully for you. Lord, I liked to hear you 
talk out.” 

“Tt’s all simple enough,” said Stover, sur- 
prised at the other’s enthusiasm. “I suppose I 
wouldn’t have said all I did if it hadn’t been 
for Hunter.” 

“Oh, Jim’s an old hard-shell from ’way back,” 
said Hungerford good-humoredly; “never mind 
him. I say, though, Dink, you really have been 
going round, haven’t you, breaking through the 
lines?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“T wish you’d take me around with you.” 

“Why the deuce don’t you break in your- 
self?” 

“It doesn’t come natural, Dink,” said the 
inheritor of millions regretfully. “‘] never went 
through boarding-school like you fellows. By 
George, it’s just what I want, what I hoped for 
here! — and, hang it, what I’m not getting!” 

“You know, Joe,” said Dink suddenly, “there 
wouldn't be any society problem if fellows that 
felt the way you and I do would assert them- 
selves. By George, there’s nothing wrong with 
the soph societies; the trouble is with us.” 

“I’m not so sure,” said Hungerford seriously. 

“Rats!” 

“Look here, Dink,” said Joe, with a little 
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hesitation; “‘it is not every one who understands 
you or what you’re doing.” 

“| know,” said Stover, laughing confidently. 
‘Some have got an idea I’ve got some great 
political scheme, working in with the outsiders 
to run for the junior prom., or something like 
that.” 

“No, it’s not all that. I don’t think some of 
our crowd realize what you’re doing — rather 
fancy you’re cutting loose from them.” 

“Let them think,” said Stover carelessly. 
Then he added, with some curiosity: “‘Has there 
been much talk?” 

“Yes, there has.” 

“‘Any one spoken to your” 

“Ta 

“I know—I know. They’ve got an idea I’m 
queering myself. Oh, that word ‘queer’! It’s 
the bogy of the whole place.” 

“You're right there! But, Dink, I might as 
well let you know the feeling; it isn’t simply 
in our set, but some of the crowd ahead.” 

“Le Baron, Réynolds?” 

“Yes. Haven’t they ever—ever said any- 
thing to your” ' 

“Bless their simple hearts!” said Stover, 
sublimely untroubled. “So they’re worrying 
about me. It’s rather humorous. It’s their 
inherited point of view. Le Baron, Joe, could 
no more understand what we are thinking 
about — and yet he’s a fine type; sure, he’s 
stopped me a couple of times and shaken his 
head in a worried, fatherly way. To him, you 
sce, everything is selective; what he calls the 
fellow who doesn’t count, the ‘fruit,’ is really 
outside what he understands. I must talk it 
out with him some time. We’ve come to abso- 
lutely opposite points of view. And yet, the 
curious thing is, he’s fond as the deuce of me.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” said Hungerford. He did 
not insist, seeing that Stover was insensible to 
the hints he had tried to convey. Not wishing 
to express openly a point of view that was per- 
sonally unsympathetic, he hesitated and re- 
mained silent. 

“Coming up for a chin?” said Dink. 

“No; I’ve got a date at Heub’s. I say, Dink, 
I’m serious in what I said. I want to wake up 
and get around. Work me in.” 

“You bet I will. And you’ll meet a crowd 
that really have some ideas.” 

“That’s what I want. Well, so long.” 

“So long, Joe.” 

Dink, turning to the right, entered the campus 
past Battell. He had never before felt so mas- 
ter of himself, or surer of a clear vision. The 
thought of his instinctive return to the Storys’, 
and the knowledge that he had distinguished 
himself before Jean Story, gave him a certain 
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exhilaration. He began to feel the opportunity 
that was in his hands. He remembered with 
pleasure Hungerford’s demand to follow where 
he had gone, and he said to himself: 

“TI can make this crowd of mine see what 
the real thing is—and, by George, I’m going 
to do it.” 

As he deployed on to the campus, Le Baron 
and Reynolds passed him, going toward Durfee. 

“Hello, Dink.” 

“Hello, there.” 

He continued on to his entry, and, turning, 
saw the two juniors stop and watch him. With- 
out heed he went up to his room, lit the dusty 
gas-jet, and went reverently to his bureau. He 
was gazing at the one or two little photographs 
he had displayed of Jean Story, when a knock 
sounded. _ He turned away abruptly, singing 
out: 

“Let her come.” 

The door opened and some one entered, and, 
emerging from his bedroom, he beheld, to his 
surprise, Le Baron and Reynolds. 

“Hello,” he said, puzzled. 

“Anything doing, Dink?” said Le Baron 
pleasantly. 

“Not a thing. Make yourself at home,” he 
said hastily. “Take a seat. Pipe tobacco in 
the jar, cigarettes on the table.” 

Each waved-his hand in dissent. Reynolds 
seated himself in a quick, businesslike way on the 
edge of his chair; Le Baron, more sociable, 
passed curiously about the room, examining 
the trophies with interest. 

“TI wonder what’s up nowr” thought Dink, 
without uneasiness. He knew that it was the 
custom of men in the class above, about to 
go into the senior societies, to acquaint them- 
selves with the tendencies of the next class. 
“That’s it,” he said to himself; “they want to 
know if I’m heeling Bones or Keys.” 

“You've got a great bunch of junk,” said 
Le Baron, finishing his inspection. 

“Yes; it’s quite a mixture.” 

Le Baron, refusing a seat, stood before the 
fireplace, a pocket-knife juggling in his hands, 
seeking an opening. 

“Here, I’ll have a cigarette,” he said finally, 
with a frown. 

Reynolds, more businesslike, broke out: 

“Dink, we’ve dropped in to have a little 
straight talk with you.” 

“All right.” 

Suddenly he felt a premonition of what was 
coming, and the short note of authority in 
Reynolds’ voice seemed to stiffen everything 
inside of him. 

“We've dropped a few hints to you,”’ con- 
tinued Reynolds, in his staccato manner, “and 
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you haven’t chosen to understand them. Now 
we're going to put it right up to you.” 

“Hold up, Benny,” said Le Baron, who had 
lit his cigarette. “It’s not necessary to talk 
that way. Let me explain.” 

“No, put it to me straight,” said Stover, look- 
ing past Le Baron straight into Reynolds’ eyes. 
An instinctive antagonism was in him, the re- 
volt of the man of action, the leader in athletics, 
at being criticized by the man of the pen. 

“Stover, we don’t like what you’ve been doing 
lately.” 

“Why not?” 

“You're shaking your own crowd and you’re 
identifying yourself with a crowd that doesn’t 
count. What the deuce has got into you?” 

“Just shut up for a moment, Benny,” said 
Le Baron, giving him a look; “you're not put- 
ting the thing in the right way.” 

“I’m not jumping on any one,” said Rey- 
nolds. “I’m giving him good advice.” 

Stover looked at him without speaking; then 
he turned to Le Baron. 

“Well?” 

“Look here, Dink,” said Le Baron conciliat- 
ingly. ‘A lot of us fellows have spoken to you, 
but you didn’t seem to understand. Now, what 
I’m saying is because I like you, and because 
you are making a mistake. We’re interested 
personally, and for the society’s sake, in seeing 
you make out of yourself what you ought to 
be — one of the big men of the class. Dink, 
old fellow, what’s happened? Have you lost 
your nerve about anything? Anything wrong?” 

“Wait a moment; let me understand the 
thing,” said Stover, absolutely dumfounded. 
Reynolds’ purely unintentional false start had 
left him cold with anger. “‘Am I| to understand 
that you have come here to inform me that 
you do not approve of the friends I’ve been 
making?” 

“Hold up,” said Le Baron hastily. 

“No; let’s have it straight. That’s what I 
want, too,” he said quickly, facing Reynolds. 
“You criticize the crowd I’m going with and you 
want me to chuck them. That’s it in plain 
English, isn’t it?” 

A little flush showed on Reynolds’ face. He, 
too, felt the physical superiority in Stover, and 
the antagonism thereof, and, being provoked, 
he answered more shortly than he meant to: 

“Let it go at that.” 

“Is that right?” said Stover, turning to Le 
Baron. 


“Now, look here, Dink; there’s no use in 


getting hot about this,” said Le Baron uneasily. 
“No one’s forcing anything on you.- We are 
here as your friends, telling you what we believe 
is for your own good.” 
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“So you think if I go on identifying myself 
with the crowd I’m with that | may queer 
myself?” 

“That’s rather strong.”’ 

“Why not have it out?” 

“This is true,” said Le Baron — “that the 
men in your own crowd don’t understand your 
cutting loose from them, and that no one can 
make out why you've taken up with the crowd 
you have.” 

The explanation which might have cleared 
matters was forgotten by Stover in the wound 
to his vanity. 

“You haven’t answered my question.” 

“Well, Dink, to be honest,” said Le Baron, 
‘if you keep on deliberately, there is more 
than a chance of -"" 

“Of queering myself?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Being regarded as a sort of wild man, and 
missing out on a senior election.” 

“That’s what we want to prevent,” said Le 
Baron, believing he saw a reasonable excuse. 





“You've got everything in your hands, Stover; 


” 





don’t waste your time 

“One moment.” 

Stover, putting out his hand, interrupted 
him. He locked his hands behind his back, 
twisting them in physical pain, staring out of 
the window, unable to meet the suddenness 
of the situation. 

“You've been quite frank,” he said, when he 
was able to speak. “You have not come to me 
to dictate who should be my friends here, though 
that’s perhaps a quibble; but as members of 
my sophomore society you have come to advise 
me against what might queer me. I understand. 
Well, gentlemen, you absolutely amaze me. 
I didn’t believe it possible. I'll think it over.” 

He looked at them, intimating that there 
was nothing more to be discussed. Reynolds, 
saying something under his breath, sprang up. 
Le Baron, feeling that the interview had been 
a blunder from the first, said suddenly: 

“Benny, see here; let me have a moment’s 
talk with Dink.” 

“Quite useless, Hugh,”’ said Stover, in the 
same controlled voice. “There’s nothing more 
to be said. You have your point of view, I have 
mine. I understand. There’s no pressure 
being put on me; only, if I am to go on choosing 
my friends as I have, I do it at my own risk. 
I’ve listened to you; I don’t know what I shall 
answer. That’s all. Good night.” 

Reynolds went out directly, Le Baron slowly, 
with much hesitation, seeking some opportunity 
to remain, with a last uneasy glance. 

When Stover was left to himself, his first 
sensation was of absolute amazement. He, the 
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big man of the class, confident in the security of 
his position, had suddenly tripped against an ob- 
struction and been made to feel his limitations. 

“By heavens! If any one had told me, I 
wouldn’t have believed it! The fools!” 

The full realization of the pressure that had 
been exerted on him did not yet come to him. 
He was annoyed, as some wild animal at the 
first touch of a rope that seems only to check 
him. He moved about the room, tossing back 
his hair impatiently. 

“That’s what Hungerford was trying to hint 
to me,” he said. “So my conduct has been 
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that he who had won his way to leadership 
should have sat and listened to those who were 
the masters of his success. 

“Hold up, hold up, Dink Stover,” he said 
suddenly. “This is serious—a darn sight 
more serious than you thought. It’s up to you. 
What are you going to do about it?” 

All at once the temper that always lay close 
to his skin, uncontrollable and violent, broke 
out: 

“By heavens! And I stood for it — 1 stood 
there quietly and listened, and never said a 
word! But I didn’t realize it—no, I didn’t 





“OFTEN THE DIALOGUES THAT FOLLOWED WERE FARCICALLY HUMOROUS; ONLY LITTLE 
WOOKEY, SOLEMN AS AN OWL, NEVER LAUGHED” 


under fire. What I do is a subject of criticism 
because I’ve gone out of the beaten way, done 
something they don’t understand — the pre- 
cious idiots!”” Then he remembered Reynolds, 
and his anger began to rise. “The little squirt, 
the impudent little scribbler, to come and tell 
me what I should or shouldn’t do! How did 
| ever keep my temper? Who is he, anyhow? 
l’il give him an answer!” 

All at once he perceived the full extent of the 
situation, and what would mean a defiance to 
the two leaders in the class above, men marked 
for Skull and Bones, the society to which he 
aspired. 

“No pressure!” he said aloud, with a grim 
laugh. “Oh, no! no pressure at all! Advice 
only — take it or leave it, but the consequences 
are on your head. By heavens, I wouldn’t have 
believed it!” It hurt him, it hurt him acutely, 





realize it. Yes; but he won’t understand it, 
that little whipper-snapper of -a Reynolds; 
he’ll think I’ve kowtowed. He will, will he? 
We'll see! By heavens, that’s what their so- 
ciety game means, does it! Thank heaven, I 
didn’t argue with them. At least, I didn’t do 
that.” 

He strode over quickly, and, seizing his cap, 
clapped it on his head, and stopped. 

“‘Now or never,” he said between his teeth. 

He went out, slamming the door; and, as he 
went furiously, all the anger and humiliation 
blazed up in a fierce revolt. He, Dink, Dink 
Stover, had stood tamely and listened while 
others had come and told him what to do, told 
him in so many words that he was “ queering” 
himself. He went out of the entry almost at a 
run, with a sort of blind, unreasoning idea that 
he could overtake them. By the fence he almost 
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upset Dopey McNab, who called to him fruit- 
lessly : 

“Here — I say, Dink! What the dickens!” 

He reached the center of the campus before 
he stopped. He had quite lost control of him- 
self; he knew what he would say, and he didn’t 
care. Suddenly he recalled where Reynolds 
roomed, and went hot-footed for Vanderbilt, 
with a fierce physical longing. He arrived at 
the door breathless, a lump in his throat, 
never considering the chances of finding them 
out. Le Baron and Reynolds were before the 
fireplace, in a determined argument. He shut 
the door behind him, and leaned against it, 
digging his nails into his hands with the effort 
to master his voice. 

The two juniors, struck by the violence of his 
entrance, turned abruptly, and Le Baron, a 
little pale, started forward, saying: 

“T say, Dink 

“Look here,”’ he cried, flinging out his hand 
for silence. “I don’t know why I didn’t say it 
to you there — when you spoke to me. I don’t 
know. I’m a low-livered coward and a skunk 
because I didn’t! But I know what I’m going 
to say now, and I’ll say it. You came to me — 
you dared come and tell me what | was to do. 
Told me to heel — that’s what you meant — 
to cut out fellows I know and respect. You 
didn’t have the courage to say it out— but 
that’s it. Well, now, I’ve just got one thing to 
say to you both. If this is what your society 
business means, if this is your idea of democ- 
racy, I’m through with you!” 

“Hold up,” said Le Baron, springing forward. 

“T won’t hold up,” said Stover, beside him- 
self, “for you or for any one else, or whatever 
you can do against me! There’s my answer. 
I’m through with you and the whole lot 
of you!” 





And, suffocating, choking, blinded with his’ 


fury, he thrust his hand into his breast and tore 
from his shirt the pin he had been given to 
wear, flung it on the floor, stamped upon it, and 
bolted from the room. 


CHAPTER XX 


For an hour, bareheaded, Stover went plung- 
ing into the darkness, a prey to a nervous crisis 
that left him shaking in every muscle. He knew 
the extent of his passions, and the anger that 
had swept over him left him weak and fright- 
ened. 

“It’s lucky that runt of a Reynolds held his 
tongue,” he said hotly. “By heavens, I don’t 
know what I would have done to him. Here, | 
must get hold of myself. This is terrible. Well, 
thank heaven, it’s over.” 


He controlled himself slowly, and came back 
limp and weak; yet beyond the physical reac- 
tion was a liberated soaring of the spirit. 

“I’m glad I did it! Glad—glad! | never 
was gladder!” he said solemnly. ‘“‘Good-by to 
the whole society game, Skull and Bones, and 
all the rest. But I take my stand from now on, 
and | stand on my own feet. I’m glad of it.” 
Then he thought of Jean Story, and he was trou- 
bled. “I wonder if she’ll understand? I can’t 
help it; I couldn’t do anything else. Now I 
suppose the whole bunch will turn on me. So 
be it!” 

It was long after midnight when he came 
back gloomily to the light still staring from his 
window, and toiled up the heavy steps. When 
he entered the room, Le Baron, Bob Story, and 
Joe Hungerford were sitting silent, waiting 
for him, and in Story’s hand the pin bruised by 
his furious heel. 

He saw at once the full strength of the appeal 
that was to be made to him, and he closed the 
door wearily. 

“I don’t want to talk about it,” he said slowly. 
“The whole thing is done and buried.” 

Bob Story, agitated and solemn, came to 
him. 

“Dink, this is awful; the whole thing is 
awful,” he said earnestly. ‘‘ You’ve got to talk 
it out with us.” 

“Do you understand, Bob,” Stover said sud- 
denly, “just what happened in this room?”’ 

“Yes, | think I do.” 

“TI don’t believe it.” 

“Dink, I want you to listen tome a moment,” 
said Le Baron. “It’s been rotten business, the 
whole wretched thing. I can understand how 
you felt. Reynolds and yeu got on each other’s 
nerves. You each said what you didn’t mean. 
It was horribly unfortunate. He put things to 
you like a fool, and I was telling him so when 
you broke into the room. He was all up on 
edge from something that had gone before.” 

“Oh, I lost my temper,” said Stover. “I 
know it.” 

“I’d have done the same,” said Hungerford 
openly. 

“Now, Dink, there isn’t one of us here that 
doesn’t like you and look up to you,”’ said Story, 
with his irresistible charm. ‘‘We know you're 
every inch a man, and what you do you believe 
in. But, Dink, we're all friends together, and 
this is a terrible thing to us. We want you to 
take back your pin and shut up this whole 
business. Will you?” 

“I’d do a great deal for you, Bob Story,” 
said Stover, looking him in the eyes, “more than 
for any one else; but I can’t do this.” 

He said it calmly, with a little sadness. The 
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three were impressed with the finality of the 
judgment. Story, standing with the cast-off pin 
in his hand, turning and twisting it, said slowly: 

“Dink, do you really mean it?” 

“1 do.” 

“It’s a serious thing you’re doing, Stover,” 
said Le Baron, with the first touch of formality, 
“and I don’t think it should be done in anger.” 

“Vm not.” 

“Remember that you are judging a whole 
society — your own friends—by what one man 
happened to say to you in a moment of irrita- 
tion.” 

“1 don’t want to talk of what’s done,” said 
Stover slowly, for his head was throbbing. “ 
know myself, and I know nothing is going to 
make me go back on what I’ve said. I’m only 
going to say a word, and then I’m going into 
my room and going to bed. Le Baron,” — with 
a sudden rise of his voice he turned and faced 
the junior,—‘‘don’t think I don’t understand 
what it means that I’m giving up. I get what 
you mean when ‘you start in calling me Stover. 
| know as well as I’m standing here that you 
and Reynolds will keep me out of Bones, 
whether | make captain or not. And that'll 
hurt me a lot—I admit it. Now, don’t let’s 
quibble. It isn’t the way Reynolds said what he 
did--though that did rile me; it’s what was 
told me. Indirectly or directly,— it’s the same 
thing,— you men in sophomore societies would 
limit my freedom of choice. There you are. 
I’m against you now, because for the first time 
| see how the thing Works out — because you’re 
wrong! You’re a bad influence for those who 
are in, and a rotten influence for the whole Col- 
lege. Now, I’ve made up my mind to just one 
thing. I’m going to finish up here at the head 
of my own business—my own master; and I’m 
not going to be in a position to be told by any 
one in your class, my class, or any other class 
what I’m to do.” 

“One moment.” Le Baron rose as Stover 
moved toward the bedroom. “There’s another 
side to it.” 

“What other side?” 

“Whatever you decide,—and I won’t take 
your answer until the morning,” said Le Baron 
solemnly,— “I want you to give me your word 
that what’s happened to-night remains a secret.” 

“IT won’t give my word to that or anything 
else,” said Dink defiantly. “I shall do exactly 
what I think is right to be done, and for that 
reason only. Now you'll have to excuse me. 
Good night.” 

He went to his bedroom, shut the door, 
tumbled on the bed without undressing, and, 
still hearing in a confused jumble the murmur 
of voices, dropped off to sleep. 
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He was startled out of heavy dreams by a 
beating in his ears, and sprang up to find Bob 
Story thundering on his door. He looked at his 
watch. It was still an hour before chapel. 

When he entered the dim study, Story was 
waiting, and Hungerford was uncoiling from the 
couch, where he had passed the night. 

“Have you fellows been here all night?” 
said Stover, stopping short. 

“Dink, we want a last chance to talk this 
over,” said Story solemnly. “We've all had 
a chance to sleep it out. Le Baron isn’t here, 
just Joe and myself — your friends.” 

“You make it hard for me, boys,” said Dink, 
shaking his head. 

Hungerford rose with the stiffness of the 
night, and, coming to Stover, took him by the 
shoulders. 

“Hang you, Dink,” he said, “get this straight. 
We’re not thinking about the society, we’re 
thinking about you — about your future. And 
I want you to know this: whatever you decide, 
I’m your friend, and proud to be it.” 

“What Joe says is what I feel,” said Story, as 
Stover, much affected, stood looking at the 
ground. “We’re sticking by you, Dink; that’s 
why I’m going to try once more. Can’t you go 
on in the society, make no open break and still 
fight for what you believe in — what Joe and I 
believe in too?” 

“But, Bob, I think they’re wrong through 
and through. You don’t understand — I’m for 
wiping them out now.” 

“That whole question’s coming up, and com- 
ing up soon,” continued Story earnestly, “and a 
lot of our own crowd will line up for you. Work 
inside the crowd, if you can see it that way, 
Dink. There are only five of us know what’s 
happened, and no one else need know.” 

“Wait a moment, Bob, old fellow,” said 
Dink, stopping him. “You two have got down 
under my skin, and I won’t forget it. Now I’m 
going to ask you fellows a couple of questions. 
First, you think if I stick to my determination 
that most of the crowd’ll turn on me?” 

“Yes.” : 

“That I have as much chance of being tapped 
for Bones as Jackson, the sweep?” 

“Yes, Dink.” 

“Now, boys, honest, if I took back my pin 
for any such reason as that, wouldn’t I be a 
spineless, calculating little quitter?” 

Neither answered. 

“What would you think of me, Joe — Bob?” 

“Darn the luck!” said Hungerford. He did 
not attempt to answer the question. Neither 
did Bob Story. They shook hands with Stover, 
and went out defeated. 

Just how big a change in his college career his 
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renunciation would make, Stover had not under- 
stood until, in the weeks that succeeded, he 
came to feel the full effects of the resentment 
he had aroused in the society crowds, now at 
bay before a determined opposition. 

He would have liked to ask Hungerford to 
state his case to Jean Story, but he lacked the 
courage of his boyish impulse. As he sat in 
chapel, the thought of Jean Story came to him 
like a temptation. The Judge was of the Skull 
and Bones alumni; Bob was sure to go; all the 
influences about her were of belief in the finality 
of that judgment. 

“Yes, and Hunter will go in with sailing 
colors; he’ll never risk anything,” he said bit- 
terly, “and I'll stand up and take my medicine 
for doing what? For showing | had a backbone. 
But no one will ever know it outside. They’ll 
think it’s something wrong in my character — 
they always do. Stover, Yale’s star end, misses 
out for Bones! That’s the slogan. Cheating 
at cards or bumming. I wonder what she'll 
think? Lord, that’s the hard part!” 

For a week, proud as Lucifer, on edge for an 
opportunity, he stuck it out at the eating-joint, 
knowing the hopelessness of it all — that what 
he wanted had gone, and no amount of bravado 
could make him wink the fact that in the midst 
of his own crowd, where he had stood as a leader, 
he was now regarded as an outsider. 

In the second week he gave up the useless 
fight and went to Commons, to the table where 
Regan, Gimbel, and Brockhurst ate. They 
forbore to ask him the reasons of the change, 
and he gave no explanation. That something 
had happened which had caused him to break 
away from his society was soon a matter of 
common rumor, and several incorrect versions 
circulated, all vastly to his credit. His in- 
fluence in the body of the class was corre- 
spondingly increased, and Gimbel once or twice 
approached him with offers to run him for 
manager of the crew or the junior prom. 

One day about a month after his withdrawal, 
when, bundled up in his dressing-gown, he went 
shuffling into the basement for a cold tub, he 
had quite a shock, that brought home visually 
to him the realization of the price he had paid. 

It had been the practice from long custom to 
inscribe on the walls tentative lists of the prob- 
able selections from the class for the three senior 
societies. On this particular list his name had 
stood at the head from the beginning, and the 
constant familiar sight of it had always brought 
him a warm, secure pleasure. 

All at once, as he looked at it, he perceived 
a leaden blur where his name had stood, and the 
names of Bain and Hunter heading the list. 

“| suppose they’ve got me down among the 


last now,” he said, with a long breath. He 
searched the list. His name was not even on it. 
This popular estimation of what he himself 
believed had nevertheless power to wound him 
deeply. 

“Well, it’s so—1I knew it,” he said; but it 
was said in bitterness, with a newer and keener 
realization. 

He began, indeed, to feel like an outsider, 
and, rebelling against the injustice of it all, to 
set his heart in bitterness. Hungerford and Bob 
Story, Dopey McNab often, tried to keep up 
with him; but, understanding their motives, he 
was proudly sensitive, and sought rather to 
avoid them. 

Meanwhile the opposition to the sophomore 
societies reached the point of open revolt, and 
a mass meeting was held, which, as had been 
planned, caused a stir throughout the press of 
the country and brought in from the alumni a 
storm of protest. Stover himself, despite his 
inclinations to come forward in direct oppo- 
sition, after a long debate remained silent, 
feeling bound by the oath he had given at 
his initiation. 

Shortly after, the news spread like wildfire 
that the president, taking cognizance of the 
intolerable state of affairs, had summoned repre- 
sentatives of the three sophomore societies be- 
fore him, and given them a month to submit 
some scheme of reform that would be compre- 
hensive and adequate. 

Rightly or wrongly, Stover felt that these 
developments intensified the feeling of the so- 
ciety element against him. A few weeks outside 
the boundaries, despite all his bravado, had 
brought home to him how much he cared for 
the companionship of those from whom he had 
separated. 

Regan was his one friend; Brockhurst stim- 
ulated him; and in the intercourse with Swazey, 
Pike, Lake, Ricketts, and others he had found 
a certain inspiration. But, after all, the men of 
his own kind, Story, Hungerford, and others, 
whom from pride he now avoided, were largely 
the men of the society crowd. They spoke a lan- 
guage he understood, they came from homes 
that were like his home, and their judgment of 
him would go with him out into the new rela- 
tions in life. 

It was a time of depression and bitter revolt 
at what he knew was the injustice of his ostra- 
cism, forgetting how much was of his own proud 
choosing. 

He wandered from crowd to crowd, rather 
taciturn and restless, seeking diversion with a 
consuming nervousness. The new restlessness 
of spirit drove him away from the conferences 
at Regan’s and Swazey’s to the company of 
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idlers. For a period, in his pride and bitter- 
ness, he let go of himself, flung the reins to the 
wind, and started downhill with a gallop. 

In pursuance of his policy of open defiance, 
he chose to appear at Mory’s with the wildest 
element of the class. His companions were a 
little in awe of his grim, concentrated figure; 
when he sat into-a game of poker or joined a 
table of revelers, he did it with no zest. He 
never joined in the chorus, and, if he occasion- 
ally broke out into a boisterous laugh, there was 
always a jarring note to it, that caused his com- 
panions to glance at him uneasily. With the 
impetuousness of his nature, he outstripped his 
associates, plunging deeper and deeper, obsti- 
nately resolved, into the black gulf of his de- 
spair. His excesses became college gossip, and, 
unknown to Stover, the subject of long con- 
ferences among his friends. 

One Friday night, after straying aimlessly from 
room to room, he set out for Mory’s in quest 
of Tom Kelly and a group of Sheff pagans; he 
was trudging along the hard ways in front of 
Welch Hall, fists sunk in his pockets, head down 
under a slouch hat, when he chanced on Tom 
Regan coming out of the Brick Row. 

“Hello, there, bantam,” said Regan, with the 
prerogative of his size. 

“Hello, Tom,” answered Stover, but with- 
out enthusiasm, for he had rather avoided him. 

““A deuced cordial greeting! Where bound, 
stranger?” 

“ Mory’s.” 

“Mory’s,” said Regan, appearing to consider. 
‘Good idea. I’ve got a hankering after a toby 
of musty ale and a rabbit myself. Wait till | 
stow these books and I'll join you.” 

Stover stood frowning, suspicious and re- 
belling; for at that age it is a point of honor, 
when a man of the world resolves to run his 
head against a stone wall, that any interference 
from a friend is regarded as an unwarranted 
insult. 

“He thinks he’ll try the big brother act on 
me,” he said, scowling. He was not in a partic- 
ularly good humor, nor was his head clear, from 
several nights that had gone their reeling way. 

When they entered Mory’s, Tom Kelly, Do- 
pey McNab, and Buck Waters were already 
grouped in the inner room. 

“Well, old flinthead, how do you feel after 
last night?” said Kelly, making room for them. 

“Fine,” said Dink mendaciously, secretly 
pleased at the tribute to his sporting talents 
before Regan. ‘ 

“More’n I can say,” said Dopey, affection- 
ately feeling of his head. “Curse the man who 
invented fish-house punch.” 

“Get home all right?” continued Kelly. 
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“Sure.” 

“| had a little tiff with a cop. If he’d been 
smaller I’d have taken his shield away. He was 
most impudent. Never mind, | beat him in a 
foot race.” 

“Cocktails,” said Stover, resolved that Regan 
should be well punished. ‘Make it two for 
me, Louis; I’ll have to catch up.” 

“Toby and a rabbit,” said Regan, without 
change of expression. 

“Cocktail, Dopey?” continued Stover, with 
a millionaire gesture. 

“T never refuse,” said Dopey, who planned to 
go through life on that virtuous motto. 

With such a beginning, matters progressed 
with remarkable facility. Stover, taciturn and 
in an ugly mood, constantly hurried the rounds, 
matching drink for drink, secretly resolved to 
prove his supremacy here as elsewhere. Regan, 
after two tobies, withdrew from the contest, 
sitting silently puffing on his huge pipe, but 
without attempt at interference. Bob Story and 
Hungerford came and went, with a glance at 
Stover’s clouded face and Regan’s stolid, un- 
fathomable expression. When midnight arrived 
and Louis came with apologies to announce the 
closing, there was quite a reckoning. 

Stover was the best of the lot, doggedly re- 
solved to show no effects of -what he had taken. 
He felt a haziness in his vision, and words that 
were spoken seemed to be whirled away with- 
out record; but his legs stood firm, and his head 
was still under control. Buck Waters and a 
Sheff man took Tom Kelly home by a circuitous 
route to avoid either a wrestling match ora 
foot race with the zealous members of the New 
Haven police force; and Stover had the fierce 
pride of showing Regan that he could take charge 
of the hilarious but wabbly Dopey McNab, who, 
moved by the finest feelings for the brother- 
hood of man, was determined to scatter his 
superfluous change among his brother beings. 

With great dignity and impressiveness, Sto- 
ver, supporting one side, continued to give foggy 
directions to Regan on the other, until, come to 
McNab’s quarters, they delivered that joyously 
exuberant person into his bed, propped up his 
head, opened the window, locked the door, and 
left the key outside to insure the termination of 
the night’s adventure. Stover went down the 
steep, endless stairs with great deliberation 
and minute pains. 

“Dopey’s got weak head — no good — stand 
nothing,” he said seriously to Regan. 

“Well, we’ ve fixed him up,” said Regan cheer- 
ily. “ You’ve got a wonderful top, old sport.” 

“I’m pretty good; Dopey’s got the weak head,” 
said Stover, taking his arm. “I’m good, can put 
*em under the table — all under the table.” 
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“Good for you.” 

“Tom, you aren’t—aren’t in critical at — 
attochood, are you?” said Dink, with all feeling 
of resentment gone. 

“Lord, no, boy.” 

“* Cause it does me good — this does me 
good. I feel bad— pretty rotten bad, Tom, 
about some things. You don’t know — can’t 
tell — but I feel bad; this does me good — for- 
get — you understand?”’ 

“T understand.” 

“You're a good friend, Tom. They don’t 
understand —no one else understands. I'd 
like to shake hands. Thank you. Good night.” 

They had come opposite the Brick Row, and 
Regan, knowing the other’s true condition, 
would have preferred to see him along to his 
room. But he knew of old the danger of mak- 
ing mistakes, so he said: 

“Feel all right, old bantam?” 

“Fine.” Stover took a step or two, and then 
returned. ‘| put ’em to bed, didn’t I?” 

“ You certainly did.” 

“Never ’fects me.” 

“You're a wonder.” 

“| thank you for your company.” 

“Good night.” 

Stover, intent only on making his entry a 
hundred yards away, felt a roaring in his ears 
and a sudden jumble and confusion befor? hin. 

“Must get there; self-control — that’s it, 
self-control,” he said to himself, and by a su- 
preme effort he reached his entry, pushed open 
the door, and, stumbling in out of Regan’s 
vision, sat heavily down on the steps. 

Some indistinct time after, he beheld before 
him a little spectacled figure in pink pajamas. 

“Who are you?” he said. 

“Wookey, sir.” 

“‘What’s your class?” 

“Freshman, sir.” 

“Very well. All right. You can help me — 
help meup. You know mer” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The pink pajamas approached, and with an 
effort Dink rose and, grasping the proffered 
shoulder, tumbled up the steps. When he 
reached his room his mind seemed to clear a 
moment, like the sudden drifting to and fro 
of a fog. 

“Who are you?” he said, frowning. 

“Wookey, sir.” 

“Where do you room?”’ 

“On the first landing, sir.” 

“You wear pink ones — why?” 

The little freshman, hero-worshiper, face to 
face with his first great emotion, the conduct of 
an intoxicated man, blurted out: 

“Don’t you like ’em, sir?” 


“Keep ‘em on,” said Stover magnanimously. 
“So you’re freshman.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Suddenly he felt impressed with his duty, his 
obvious duty, to one below him. 

“Freshman,” he said thickly, “I want you lis- 
ten tome. Never drink toexcess. Understand? 
You beginning college — school of character; 
hold on yourself—lead a good life — self- 
control’s the great thing — take it from me. 
Understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Wookey, awed and a little 
frightened at the service he was rendering to 
the great Dink Stover. 

“That's all,” said Stover benignly. “My 
bedroom — still there?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You may lead me to it.” 

When he had been brought to his bed, he 
recalled the pink pajamas, and said: 

“| thank you for your courtesy and your kind- 
ness.” Then he said to himself: “It does me 
good — forget — happy now.” 

A moment later the fog closed over his con- 
sciousness again and he was asleep. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Nicut after night, Wookey, the little fresh- 
man from a mountain village of Maine, the 
shadow of a grind, whom no one knew in his 
class and who would never know any one, 
awaited over his books the hour of twelve, 
and the arrival of the great man gone wrong, 
whose secret only he possessed. Sometimes, 
when he went out eagerly at the clatter on the 
stairs, the hero would be in control, and would 
Say: 

“Hello, Wookey. How are you to-night?” 

“All right, sir,” he would answer, shifting 
from foot to foot, afraid to volunteer assistance. 

“All right myself,” Stover would answer. 
“See you to-morrow. Good night.” 

Gradually, however, to his delight, Stover 
grew to like the strange meetings, and per- 
mitted Wookey to accompany him to his room, 
to open the window, draw off the boots, and dis- 
appear with the promise to thunder on his door 
in time for chapel. In the daytime they never 
met. 

Stover never failed to thank him with the 
utmost ceremony. Often the dialogues that 
ensued were farcically humorous; only little 
Wookey, solemn as an owl, never laughed. 

One night, Stover, draped in difficult equi- 
librium on the mantelpiece, suddenly, in his 
new parental solicitude for the freshman, be- 
thought him of the curriculum. 

“Wookey.” 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“One thing must speak about — meant speak 
out long time ago.”’ 

‘What, sir?”’ said Wookey, looking up appre- 
nsively over his spectacles. 

“Study,” said Stover, with terrific solemnity. 
Want you be good scholar.”’ 

“Oh, ves, sir.” 

‘Want you be valedict — you understand 
iat mean?” 

‘Yes, sir.”’ 

‘‘Wookey, college life serious; finest thing 
it’s studv. Don’t neglect study — you under 
ind?” 

‘Yes, sir; | do study pretty hard.”’ 

‘Not enough,” said Stover furiously. “Study 
| time. What’cher do to-day? Reshite in 

Greek, Latin, eh?”’ 
“Yes, sir — all right.” 
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Good, very good — proud of you, Wookey,” 
1 Stover, satisfied. ‘“‘ Must be good influence 
nderstand that, Wookey. Going to ask 
every night.” 
Yes, sir.” 
\ll right. Go an’ study now. Study lot 
[his feeling of the influence he was exerting 
Wookey’s academic betterment was so 
strong in Dink, when the hour of midnight had 
passed, that, shortly after, he- brought McNab 
me with him to witness his works. 
Vhen Wookey appeared, something dis- 
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pleased Stover. His protégé was not as he 
should be presented. Suddenly he remembered. 
Wookey was not in the pink pajamas! 

“Wookey,” he said sternly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The pink ones,” he said solemnly. 

“Very well, sir.”’ 
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“Hurry.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Studies better in pink,” said Stover wisely 
to McNab, who was trying to exceed him in 
dignity. ‘‘Most becoming!” 

“Aha!” 

“‘ Make him study, Dopey,’ 
‘| make him study.” 

“Want hear ’m reshite,”’ said McNab, un- 
convinced. 

When Wookey, in changed costume, came 
puffing upstairs, books under his arm, McNab, 
who had been exhorted by Stover, viewed the 
pink pajamas with deliberation, and said: 

“Like you in pink, Wookey; always wear ‘em. 
Want to hear you reshite.” 


’ continued Stover. 
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‘*Reshite,”’ said Stover. ‘ 

‘Hold up,” said Dopey, scratching his he: 

‘““What’s matter?” 

‘“‘Where going to sleep?” 

““Wookey, suggestions?” said Stover, adding 
in a thundering whisper to McNab: “Always 
leave such things to Wookey.”’ 

lhe freshman busily took down the cushions 
from the window-seat, piled up the pillows at one 
end before the fire, and brought up a rug. 


d. 











‘STOVER, MORTIFIED, IN A 


‘Thank Mr. Wookey,”’ said Stover severely. 

‘Mr. Wookey, | thank you,’ said McNab, 
who sat down tailor fashion, and, staring at a 
book of geometry open on his lap, said: ‘| 
most — interested — most very fond of Horace. 
Reshite.” 

Wookey, overwhelmed by the terrifying de- 
light of being admitted to the company of 
Olympians, began directly to translate an ode 
of Horace’s. McNab, staring at a book of 
geometry open on his lap, remarked from time 
to time severely: 

“What’s that? Oh, yes; h’m — quite right 

free, rather free, Dink — not bad, not bad 
for freshman.” 

“Ts it all right?” said Stover seriously. 

“All right.” 

“All my influence,” said Stover 

“Wookey,” said McNab, as a judge would 
say it, “very fortunate, sir, have such good in- 
floonce. Congrath-ulate you.” 

Wookey, whether deceived by their drunken 
assumption of sobriety or to conciliate danger- 
ous mep, remained in his corner, his book 
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closed, blinking out from his wide glasses, 
McNab, remembering the beginning of a dis- 
cussion in which he had engaged with serious 
purpose, suddenly began, shaking his head: 

“Dink, you ought be better influence than 
v'are.”” 

Stover chose to be offended. 

“Why you say that?” 

“’Cause ’m right; v’oughtn’ drink not a 


drop!” 





PANIC OF SELF-ACCUSATION AND REMORSF, WI 


“What right you got to say thatr”’ 

“Every right — every,” said McNab, try- 
ing to remember what was the original destina- 
tion of his argument. “I’m bad example 'n’ 
you're good influence; there’s diff. See?” 

“Ratsh!” 

“I remember,” said McNab, all at once. 
“ Know just what I want say. Going to leave 
it to Wookey. Wookey’ll be the judge rel- 
’ree. Y’willin’?”’ 

“Willin’.”’ 

“*M going to give moral lecture,”’ said McNab 
rapidly, who then paused and considered a long 
while. “I’m fond of Stover, Wookey, very fond 
— very worried, too; want him to stop drink- 
ing. Bad for him — bad for any one, but bad 
for him.” 

Stover, who could still perceive the argument, 
laughed a disagreeable laugh. 

“‘He’s laughin’ at me, Wookey,” said McNab, 
in a grieved voice. ‘‘He means by that insultin’ 
laugh that | sometimes drink excess. | admit 
it; I’m not proud of it, but I admit it. But 
there’s a difference, and here’s where you ref ree, 
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udge. When I take ’n occasional glass, | drink 
) be happy, make others happy; y’understand 

excesh of love for humanity, enjoy youth an’ 
| that sort of thing, you know. That’s the 
oint — you're ref’ree. When Stover drinks, he 
es at in bad way — no love humanity, joy of 
outh. That’s the point, y’understand. | 
ant him to stop it, cause he’s my friend; he’s 
ood infloonce — I’m bad example.”’ 

“You're me friend?” said Stover, overcome. 
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“What — what I going to stop?” 

“What you, what —” McNab frowned ter- 
rifically at the owls. “Stop — must stop — 
promish — what — what stop?” 

The question being transferred to Stover, he 
in turn scratched his head and sought to concen- 
trate his memory. 

“T promished,” he said slowly. ‘Remember 
that — stop — promish stop. Wookey!” 

“Yes, sir.” 














USHING FROM THE STORYS' HOME AND AWAY FOR A LONG, FEVERISH MARCH” 


‘Your besh friend.”’ 
‘Shake hands?”’ 
“Shure.” 
“Dopey, tell you truth — confide in you,” 
id Stover, slipping down beside him. 
“Swear.” 
“Swear.” 
‘Never tell.”’ 
“Never!” 
I’m unhappy.” 
No!” 
Drink to forget, y’wnderstand.”’ 
Must stop it,” said McNab, firmly closing 
one eye and gazing fearfully at the vellow owls 
front. 
Going to stop it,”’ said Stover, “soon; stop 
mM — promise.” 
Promish?”’ 
Promise! Y’understand, want to forget.” 
‘Must stop it,” repeated McNab, turning 
from the yellow-eyed owls to Stover. 


Promish,” repeated Stover solemnly. A 
moment later he said sleepily: “I shay.”’ 
“Shay it.” 


The pink pajamas approached with reluctance 
and waited at a safe distance. 

“Wookey! What —what’s this all about? 
What’s it?” 

Wookey, facing the crisis of his life, hesitated 
between two impulses; but at this moment the) 
took solemn hold of each other’s hands, vacil- 
lated, and rolled over on the cushions. Wookey, 


- in the pink pajamas, covered them over with 


the rug, and stole out, like a thief carrying 
away a secret. 


But, despite McNab’s more sober remon- 
strances and his own proclamation, Stover did 
not cease his headlong gallop down the hill of 
Rake’s Progress. He still avoided his old friends 
—he had not been to the Storys’ home for weeks. 
Regan occasionally forced himself upon him, 
but never offered a suggestion. The truth is, 
Stover began to have a horror of his own society, 
of being left alone. What he did, he did without 
restraint. At the card-tables where he wandered 
he was always clamoring for the raising of the 
limit, always ready to eat up the night. Even 
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the most inveterate of the gamblers in his class 
perceived what McNab perceived that there 
was no pleasure in what he did, but a sort of 
self-immolation. They were a little in awe of 
him, uneasy when he was around. He wandered 
over into Sheff, and among a group of hard- 
livers in the Law School, getting deeper and 
deeper into the maelstrom. Several times, re- 
turning unsteadily late at night, he had met 
Le Baron, who stood aside and watched him 
go with difficulty toward the haven of his own 
entry; for Stover always made it a point of 
pride to reach home and Wookey unaided. He 
never was offensive or quarrelsome; on the con- 
trary, his struggle was alwavs for self-control 
and an excess of politeness. 

The climax arrived one Saturday night when, 
having outlasted the party, he had put Tom 
Kelly to bed and was returning from Sheff alone. 
He was verv well pleased with himself. He had 
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delivered Tom Kelly to his friends and gone 
away without assistance. 

“Weak head —all weak head,” he said 
to himself valiantly, “all but Stover, Dink 
Stover, old Rinky Dink. Self-control, great 
self-control. That's it, that’s the point. Never 
taken home; walk myself — self-control.” He 
began to laugh at the memory of Tom Kelly, 
who had insisted on going to bed with one boot 
under the pillow and his. watch on the floor. 
The excruciating humor of it almost made him 
collapse. He clung to the nearest tree anc wept 
for joy. 

“Never hear end of it. 

wonderful. Poor <'4 
home — alone.” 

Some one on the opposite sidewalk, seeing 
him clinging hilariously, stopped. Stover 
straightened up instantly, adjusted his hat 
and started off. 

‘“‘Mustn’t create false impression. All right. 
Street corner — careful of street corner.” He 
crossed with a run and a leap, and continued 
“ Know just what ’m doin’. 


Tom Kelly poot 
Tom! —’n’ | walkin 


more sedately. 


“Oh, father’s mother pays all the bills, 
"N’ I have all the fun.’ 


Suddenly he remembered he was passing Di- 
vinity Hall, and broke off abruptly, raising his 
hat in apology. 

“’Scuse me; no offense.” 
rhen he considered anxiously : 
“‘ Mishtake —- nothin’ hilar-ious; might be 

Sunday.” He tried to remember the dav, 

and could not. He stopped a labore: 
returning home with his bundle, and said 
ceremoniously : 





REGAN WAS HIS ONE FRIEND” 
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LIKE YOU IN PINK, WOOKEY 


‘Beg your pardon — don’t mean insult you; 
can you tell me what day week it is?”’ 

“Sure, me b’y,” said the Irishman; 
morrow.” 

‘Thanks — sorry trouble you,’’ said Stover, 
bowing. Then, poridering over the information, 
he started hurriedly on his way. “‘ Knew it was 
late — must hurry.” 

When he came to the corner of the campus 
he raised his hat again to the chapel. 

‘ Battell — believe ’n compulsory chapel 
Yale democracy.”” He paused along College 
Street, saluting the various buildings by name. 

Great inshtoostion — campus. Brocky’s right; 
bring life back into campus — bring it all back. 
Things wrong now — everything’s wrong; must 
say soO—must stop an’ fight, good fight. 
Regan’s right, ’n’ Swazey’s. right, — all right. 
Hello, Donnelly. Salute!” 

[he campus policeman, lolling in the shadow 
of Osborn Hall, said: 

So there you are ag’in, Mr. Stover. 
lile you’re leadin’.”’ 

Stover felt this was an unwarranted criticism. 

Never saw any one take me home,” he said; 

ilways manage get home. That’s the point, 
that’s it. Seer” 

Go on with you,” said Donnelly. ‘You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself — you who 
ought to be captain of the team.” 

Stover approached him. 
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ALWAYS WEAR 'EM'” 
‘“ Domnelly captain?” 

“What?” 

“|’m goin’ to stop. Solemn promish.”’ 

He went into the campus and steadied himself 
against an elm, gazing down the long, dim way 
to where, in the shadow of the chapel, was his 
entry. 

“| see it—see it plainly. Perfect self-control. 
What’s thatr’”’ The trees seemed swollen to 
monstrous shapes, and the fagades of the dorm- 
itories to be set on a slant, like the Leaning 
lower of Pisa. Helaughed cunningly. ‘‘ Don’t 
fool me. Might fool Dopey —Tom Kelly 
weak heads. Don’t fool me — illushion, pure 
illushion — know all bout it. Worse comes 
worse, get down hands knees.” 

“Well, Dink, pickled again,” said the voice 
of Le Baron from an outer world. 

He straightened up, his mind coming back to 
his control, as it always did in the presence of 
others. 

“All right,”’ he said, leaning up against the 
cold, hard sides of Phelps. “Bit of a party, 
that’s all.” 

“Look here, Dink,” said Le Baron, who 
was ignorant of the extent of the other’s 
condition, “let’s have a few plain words, man 
to man.” 

Stover heard him as from a distance, and 
nodded his head gravely. 

“Good.” 
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574 STOVER 


“We've had our break, but I’ve aiways re- 
spected you. You thought | was a snob then, 
and a blamed aristocrat. Well, was I so far 
wrong? | believe in the best getting together 
and keeping together. You've chucked that and 
tried the other, haven’t you?) Now look where 
it’s brought you.” 

Stover, his back to the wall, heard him with 
the clarity that sometimes comes. His head 
seemed to be among whirling mists, but every 
word came to him as though it were the only 
sound in a sleeping world. He wanted to an- 
swer; he rebelled at the logic; he knew it 
could be answered, but the words would not 
come. 

“You're going to the devil that’s it in 
good English words,”’ said Le Baron, not without 
kindness. “You ought to be the biggest thing 
in your class, and you’re headed for the biggest 
failure. And it’s all because you’ve cut loose 
from your crowd, Dink — from your own kind; 
because you’ ve taken up with a bunch who don’t 
count, who aren’t working for anything here.” 

Suddenly Stover revolted, saying angrily: 

“Hugh!” 

“| don’t want to hit you when you’re down,” 
said Le Baron quickly. ‘“ But, Dink, man alive, 
you're too good to go to the devil. Brace up 
be aman. Get back to your own kind again.”’ 

“Hugh, that’s enough.” 

He said it sharply, and there was a finality 
about it. 

“T say, Dink.” 

“Good night.” 

He stood without moving until he had com- 
pelled Le Baron to leave; then he set out for 
his room. A great anger swept over him — at 
himself, at the Dink Stover who had betrayed 
the cause and given Le Baron the right to say 
what he had. 

“It isn’t that,” he said furiously. “Not for 
breaking "way — democracy — standing on m’ 
own feet. No! It’s a lie, alla lie. It’s m’ own 
fault. Darn you, Dink Stover, you’re a quitter!” 

He marched into his entry, his head on fire, 
but clear with one last resolve, and thundered 
on Wookey’s door. 

“Come out!”’ 

The pink pajamas flashed before him as 
by magic. The little freshman, perceiv- 
ing Stover’s fierce expression, drew back in 
alarm. 

“Go'n’ to help you up to-night; able to do, 
it,” said Dink, the idea of assistance to another 
mingling in some curious way with his great 


resolve. He took Wookey firmly by the arm 





AT YALE 


and assisted him up the stairs. Once in his 
room, he motioned him to a chair. 

“Sit down; somethin’ say to you!” 

Wookey, frightened, calculating the chances 
to the door, huddled in the big arm-chair, his 
toes drawn up under him, his large eyes over th 
spectacles never daring to deviate from the im- 
perious glance of Stover. 

“Studied to-day?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good. Wookey, listen tome. I’ma quitte; 

you understand? I’ve fought fight — goo 
fight big fight real democracy — ’n’ the: 
| lost nerve. I’m wrong; I’m all wrong. | 
know it. Fault’s with me, not with what fough: 
for. Wookey, listen to me. Le Baron’s wrong 
all wrong — you understand? He doesn’t know 

-realize. See?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Wookey, in terror and com- 
plete incomprehension. 

“T’m fool — big fool; but that’s over, Y’ under- 
stand. Never give Le Baron chance say agai: 
what he did to-night. °M going to fight again 
eood fight. An’ no one’s ever going say saw me 
like this again. Y’understand?”’ 

“Yes, sir,”’ said the freshman weakly, terrified 
af the passion that showed in Stover, rocking 
before the mantelpiece. 

‘Last time they ever get me this way!” 

The green-shaded lamp was burning on the 
table before him. 

“The last time — by heaven!” he said, and, 
lifting his fist, he drove it through the shattering 
glass, reeled, and stretched insensible on the 
floor. 


On the following night, a Saturday, Kell 
Buck Waters, and McNab at Mory’s set up a 
shout of welcome as Stover came in quietly: 

“Good old Dink!” 

“Hard old head.”’ 

“What is it, old boy? Get in the game.” 

““A toby of musty, Louis,” he said, quietly 
sitting down. 

McNab glanced at him, aware of something 
new in the sharp, businesslike movements and 
the old determined lines of the lips. 

““My round,” said Buck Waters presently. 

“Another toby for me,” said Stover. 

\ little later, Kelly rang on the table: 

“Bring ‘em all over again.” 

“Not for me,” said Stover. 
be my limit from now on.” 

There was no protest. McNab surrepti- 
tiously, while the others were in an argument, 
leaned over and patted him on the knee. 


“T guess two'll 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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OWN an evil back street, where 
hideous women whined and plucked 
at men from their dark thresholds, 
and the uncertain shadows of drunken 
boys rocked in and out of the patches of 
vellow light beneath the straggling gas 
lamps, lay Dead Man’s Corner. A tall 

young ruffian named Cox ran the saloon 
there in the late "7o’s. The back street’s 
name was Longworth — taken from an 
old and wealthy Cincinnati family which 
owned great blocks of property in the 
neighboring slums. 

He was a handsome, silent, dominant 
devil, this saloonkeeper on the corner where 
murders had taken place —a big, powerful 
brute, who had hammered down his men, 
white and black, in the local prize-ring. He 
ruled with his menacing eves, and an occa- 
sional hoarse monosyllable, the congrega- 

tion of male beasts that grew about his 
shop. He had a natural, primitive power 
to make men afraid. 
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576 THE THING ABOVE THE LAW 


There was a politician who got in trouble in 
Philadelphia one election day in the ’7o’s —a 
sleek, dapper little man, with a soul as cool 
and hard and shiny as a billiard-ball. He came 
to Cincinnati under a false name, and for a 
while he tended bar for Cox. Philadelphia poli- 
ticians — the wise ones of the secret machine 
kept dropping in to visit the exile; and, as they 
came and-went, they taught the silent saloon- 
keeper the Philadelphia way of city politics. 

It was very simple. In the early morning 
of election day, before the rest of the world was 
up, the male parasites of vice, the blear-eyed 
citizens of the night, emerged from Dead Man’s 
Corner and started for. the polls; and there, in 
regular and legal assembly, they chose the clerks 
and judges of election. It was a time of crude 
election laws, when no real politician cared who 
cast the votes, provided he could count them. 
The gang from Dead Man’s Corner held the 
Sixteenth Ward, and the taciturn keeper of 
the saloon held the gang—by the primal 
necessities of drink and food and lodging which 
always threaten close at hand the savages of 
the evil slums 





The Man from Dead Man’s Corner 


The Sixteenth Ward was Cox’s; it was not 
enough. His cold, hard eyes saw stretched be- 
fore him that strange new highway to fortune, 
in America, which opens from the back door of 
the slum saloon. 

The same broad road has opened before many 
men in the cities of the Un.ted States, but never 
for a man just like this one. This was no loose- 
lipped bartender, inflated to grotesque power by 
gross and unexpected overfeeding. The man 
from Dead Man’s Corner was still, reflective, 
self-confident, without a friend or intimate, and 
driven by a cold mania of avarice which noth- 
ing in the world could satisfy. Men were afraid 
of him, and stood aside. In a year or two he 
sold his saloon and gave himself entirely to 
politics. Out of the Sixteenth Ward, which 
he held for himself alone, he moved, space by 
space, across the ward maps of the city, as a 
silent player moves across a chessboard. 

It was a virgin field for his enterprise, an 
unexplored territory on the far frontier of prac- 
tical politics. Conventions were still a bedlam 
of untrained democracy, a crazy mass of dele- 
gates charging back and forth among half a 
dozen candidates. Into the midst of this chaos 
came the man who said one final “yes” or “no” 
for the delegation of a ward — came and sat 
and waited. He bought cheap and sold dear. 


One by one, candidates came to him and took 
his price; one by one, the wards of the city fell 


into his hands, to hold and manage as his own. 
There was no management so good; he was a 
genius. In 1884 the man from Dead Man’s 
Corner was head of the Republican Campaign 
Committee of Cincinnati in the presidential 
campaign. And about this time there crossed 
his path the Conqueror of Consumption. 


The Conqueror of Consumption 


The Conqueror of Consumption was an alert 
and merry soul—a_ bright-eyed Irishman 
named Thomas W. Graydon, recently from 
lowa. Immediately after he had enjoyed the 
educational advantages of that State, he made 
his memorable discovery, gave it a name like 
a Turkish candy, and decided to offer it to 
humanity from Cincinnati. 

He offered it by advertisement, not so much 
to residents of Cincinnati as to those at some 
distance from that place — advising all of the 
extreme danger of traveling for those stricken 
with consumption. His treatment went by 
mail, and very few were the invalids who ar- 
rived from out of town. Upon his circulars he 
printed the Cincinnati City Hall as the office of 
the discoverer — with absolute accuracy, the 
discoverer being an official of the city. And, 
as certificate of good faith, he showed, with 
equal accuracy of detail, a group picture of 
those greatly benefited by the cure, consisting 
of a gathering of the discoverer himself, with 
and without whiskers, with and without the 
noses, eyes, and various features essential to 
the German, Irish, Hebrew, and other races 
susceptible to tuberculosis in the climate of the 
United States. A mind with such ingenuity 
was naturally successful, both financially and 
politically. 

In 1884 Cox was in need of sponsors. So fast 
and straight had this unlovely figure risen from 
the ugliest slums to the head of the Republican 
party in Cincinnati that the sight was too sinis- 
ter to be borne — particularly by the aristoc- 
racy of federal office-holders who had ruled the 
party hitherto. They refused to acknowledge 
him. Then Dr. Graydon stepped forward. to 
his aid. Clarkson, vice-chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, came from Iowa, 
as Graydon did; Graydon established relations 
between Cox and Clarkson. The decision of 
the National Committee was unqualifiedly for 
Cox; and never before had a presidential cam- 
paign in Cincinnati been run so well. 
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“The Fire Alarm’’ of Cincinnah 
So, in less than half a dozen years, the man 
from Dead Man’s Corner had risen to the repu- 
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tation of one of the most acute political man- 
agers of a great city in the United States. It 
was not enough. Then, about this time, there 
rossed the path of Cox “‘the Fire Alarm.” 
This young reformer of Cincinnati, Joseph 
B. Foraker, had roused the pulses of a State 









































THE TAFT 
THE PRESIDENT AND CHARLES P. TAFT, THE CINCINNATI CAPITALIST AND NEWSPAPER OWNER 


vith his vibrant challenges of old abuses — an 


enthusiastic youth, rightly named “the Fire 


\larm.” In 1885 they made him Governor. 
He was a friend of the Conquerer of Consump- 
fron, and had grown, through him, and through 
practical experience, to appreciate the political 
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Did 





mastery of Cox. In 1886, in the name of reform, 
he took the government of Cincinnati out of its 
own incompetent administration, and placed it 
in a new board to be appointed by himself as 
Governor. The actual appointment of the em- 
plovees of the city he placed in the hands of Cox. 
































BROTHERS 


lt was seven or eight years since the Phila- 
delphians had gone in and out of the saloon 
with the evil name and had taught their system 
to its keeper. Now he held the practical ruler- 
ship of the city of Cincinnati, the choice of, the 
fifteen hundred or two thousand men who car- 









JUDGE GORMAN 
BEFORE WHOM COX WAS INDICTED FOR PERJURY 

















GEORGE Bb. COX 


THE POWER ABOVE THE LAW HE HAS AGED GREATLY SINCE HIS INDICTMENT 








580 THE THING 
ried on its business. It was not enough. There 
was no self-deception in Cox; his mind was too 
full of the cold logic of his great avarice. The 
place he had reached was as slippery as it was 
high. One after another, the adventurers come 
climbing up to it from their slum saloons 
throughout the cities of America — and dis- 
appear. He must be permanent. Graydon had 
done something; Foraker had done much: but 
they could not give him this. And then his 


keen eyes fell upon his crowning opportunity in 


ABOVE THE 





LAW 


Mayor, who then appointed the bi-partizan 
board, which then appointed the great standing 
army of city emplovees. Immediately, when 
the change was made, Cox smashed the only 
other Republican politician of consequence left 
in the citv, and took upon himself the perma- 
nent power of making mayors. 

The man from Dead Man’s Corner had 
seated himself over the city of Cincinnati. For 
twenty vears he remained there — a figure like 
no other in the United States, or in the world. 

















a great principle of civic reform, the principle 
of the bi-partizan government of cities. 


The ‘Death of Partizanship 


It was the great discovery of the late ’80’s, 
loudly acclaimed. They took the government 
of cities and divided it between the two political 
parties. Thus partizanship was dead. Cox 
examined this claim carefully, when the reform 
was proposed for Cincinnati, and found that it 
was true. Party rule was dead. Cincinnati 
would be ruled by the power that appointed the 
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THE BREAD LINE IN MIKE 
AN EXAMPLE OF THE CARE THAT CINCINNATI 
For he had laid his power upon a solid founda- 
tion of political principle — the distribution of 
public funds. And on this foundation he gov- 
erned with a clear, active intelligence unequaled 
on the continent. 

Under this bi-partizan board, 
pointees he appointed, the public offices were 
carefully and accurately distributed,— sixts 
per cent to Republicans, forty per cent to 
Democrats,— but always where they would do 
the most good. By the operation of a merit 
system, the prizes were distributed to the men 
who best controlled the voting machinery of both 


whose ap- 
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the Republican and the Democratic parties. 
Thus, although there was nominally a Demo- 
cratic organization as well as a Republican, there 
was one central power who ruled all Cincinnati 
— George B. Cox, the appointer of employees 
and the distributer-general of public moneys. 


The Real Government of Cincinnati 


The actual government of Cincinnati was 
this: First: At the head, alone, George B. Cox. 
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Herrmann had direct control of the adminis- 
tration of the City Hall. He is one of the best 
experts in city government in the United States. 
He was also the collector of the campaign funds 
of the party. 
Hynicka managed the government of Hamil- 
ton County, centering in the court-house. He 


also had charge of the personnel of the local 
Republican machine, and of Cox’s card cata- 
logue of the adult male population of the city. 
Democrat,— a 


Mullen, a converted stereo- 
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Never in public office or in party office did he 
act directly, but always through an agent. 

Second: The “‘Cabinet,’’ Cox’s personally 
appointed executive agents. In the beginning 
half a dozen trusted Republican politicians. 
Afterward, for many years, only three —a 
former German printer, August Herrmann; a 
former newspaper reporter, Rudolph _ K. 
Hynicka; a former policeman, Mike Mullen 
three remarkable and able men. They man- 
aged Cox’s government in two ways, in the 
administration of the city and of the Repub- 
lican party. 























COX'S 
MANAGER FOR CINCINNATI 


“GARRY ” HERRMANN, 


typed picnic-giving slum politician,—led the city 
council, and held the most important slum ward, 
next to that in which Cox himself originated. 

Then, thirdly, Cox appointed his Republican 
city machine. Some twenty-five ward captains 
were appointed directly. Some two hundred 
and fifty precinct executives were elected. There 
was a double advantage in this. By the ma- 
chinery of their election, Cox practically ap- 
pointed his own men; at the same time their 
election really gave him a continual competi- 
tive examination by which to select the best 
local politicians of the city. 
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Fourthly, and lastly, there came the practical 
working politicians of the local Democratic 
machine — given their equitable share of city 
prizes. These held the Democratic party to 
defeat it. 

Behind this wonderful governing machine 
never in it — stood the man who made it, and 
who alone held it. Every officer of the city, 
from Mayor to scrubwoman, from judge to 
street-cleaner, was his own creature, carefully 
chosen on his political merits. They were smal! 
people whom he chose, a swarm of petty officials, 
for whom he multiplied small offices. He held 
their living in his hands; and he drove them by 
their fear for it. Every year he took for cam- 
paign funds from two to five per cent of their 
earnings, deducted in advance from their en- 
velops by his paymasters. At-election time the 
whole body of thousands, with their relatives, 
hurried to solicit votes; and many a time have 
officeholders solicited the votes of their acquaint- 
ances, literally with tears in their eves. It was 
the same receipt of the old 


slum ward. The whole 
government of Cincinnati 
was held by the fear of 


one man. 
There has been nothing 
in America exactly like 
this man. Tammany has 
not brought one forth, nor 
the secret governing 
machines of any other 
great American city. Be- 
hind the leader, and creat- 
ing him, lie, in every other 
place, the horde of inde- 
pendent city barbarians, 
holding their own prov- 
inces, and clamoring for 
their share of the reward. 
Cox held his city himself, 
through an organization 
which he himself created, 
and changed at his own 
intelligent pleasure. 


The Court of the 
Secret Ruler 


A hundred* years from 
now it will be impossible 
to find — outside the files 
of newspapers — a trace of 
this one man in the United 
States who was the secret 


-but absolute ruler of a 
great American city. His COX GOING 
name appears nowhere in Froi icture 
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the local records, after he assumed control; 


never in the government itself; never — except 
in occasional honorary capacities — in the 


working local party management; never in 
the massive penny-a-line volumes which pre- 
serve to local posterity the steel engravings of 
the odd-whiskered potentates of local industry. 
Every source of history keeps an uncanny 
silence upon this one individual who held a 
city in his hand. But every adult man in Cin- 
cinnati knew his offices, and his office-hours. 

He had moved now from the street of the 
whining women and the reeling men. In the 
morning he was found in a little gray hole of 
an office over a saloon in the business section. 
Here he did his secret business. His judges, his 
supplicants for great favors, the leaders of the 
city’s greatest enterprises, saw him there. In 
the early afternoon he came down and stood 
outside the entrance to the street, saluted his 
acquaintances, and watched the people of his 
city stream by on their daily affairs. In the 
late afternoon and early 
evening he sat for hours 
in the beer saloon, in the 
German section of the city, 
which for twenty years was 
his chief seat of adminis- 
tration. 

For twenty years the 
ruler of Cincinnati gov- 
erned it from this place — 
insummer from the garden 
at the rear, in winter from 
the main hall of the saloon. 
He never talked; he sat 
and listened; sat like a 
graven image, with men- 
acing and considering eyes 

slowly chewing his to- 
bacco, poising a reflective 
cigar before his face, and 
regularly consuming a tall 
glass of lager beer every 
twelve or fifteen minutes. 
On either side of him, at 
the big circular table where 
he sat, lounged members 
of his Cabinet. And every 
now and then the men with 
the cocked derby hats ar- 


rived from the different 
wards, sat down at his 
table, and talked, and 


talked, and talked. 
Behind the beer garden, 
facing another street, lay 
the big hall used com- 
monly for his conventions. 


HIS OFFICE 
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Cox never went upon the floor. From his table 
in the rear his messengers bore orders from him 
tothe gathering. There was little oratory; the 
effort was for new records of despatch. Often 
the convention did not know the names of the 
candidates they would vote. At times mistakes 
were made, and rectified immediately; for every 
action went back at once to the silent man at 
the drinking-table. 

“What’s this?” said Cox, at the report from 
one convention. ‘‘ You’ve nominated the wrong 
man.” 

They had named a man with the proper last 
name but the wrong initials. The man resigned 
immediately in a happy little speech, and the 
proper name was put in. 

Once, at a time of unusual indecision, an 
orator was placed upon his feet to start a nomi- 
nating speech while the name of the proper can- 
didate was being decided on. The name was 
finally whispered to him from behind, and the 
convention’s record for despatch of business 
held; but no greater agony has come, in the 
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MRS. LONGWORTH 
IN CINCINNATI 


long history of oratory, than was endured in 
those short five minutes by that willing nom- 
inator for the unseen man behind the scenes. 

It was the same man, with the same power, 
that had governed the pack of male beasts at 
Dead Man’s Corner. He held them by pure 
fear. And he himself was driven by the same 
unchanging motive — an insatiable and restless 
avarice. Hundreds of thousands were pouring 
in tohim. He sat and planned daily the means 
by which the stream should never fail. And 
other men bought for him the nickel drinks 
over which he ruminated. 





City Government as a Personal Business 


Nothing could be more sagacious, or more 
carefully thought out for its purposes, than the 
government that this man gave to Cincinnati. 
Every employee of the city had his salary, or 
his distinction of place. Thatwasenough. Cox’s 
employees must be courteous; they were far 
more so than many that reform administrations 
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had. They must not indulge in petty graft, 
and, when they did, it was with no approval of 
the man who had created them. 

George Hobson, a politician originally in the 
Cabinet, was afterward elected county clerk. One 
nightin the ’9o’s he crawled to the county jail and 
gave himself up as an embezzler of public funds. 
Soon after, he was dead in a local madhouse. 
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tion with a city government; and hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions, came from this 
source. 

The letting of city contracts to high bidders, 
when other men are frightened out of bidding, 
is technically no crime; and, everywhere in 
Cincinnati, men were afraid to bid for city con- 
tracts against a chosen few. They knew that, 
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“To think he’d do that thing to me,” grieved 
Cox, “after all I’ve done for him!” 

If there was a profit to be made from operat- 
ing Cincinnati, it was to be taken by no rough 
petty stealing; it was certainly not for Cox’s 
employees. It must be a carefully considered 
profit, taken properly, by the manager himself. 

There were many legal ways of doing this to 
the master of the city himself — to a power that 
made and was above the law. 

The campaign contributions from local office- 
holders and corporations was one of these; as no 
laws had been put through for Cincinnati pre- 
venting this, it was perfectly legal to gather it 
up. It meant some hundred thousand dollars 
a year, all in the hands of one man. 

Betting upon a local election is scarcely a 
crime; the master of the best system of pre- 
election information in the country had as sure 
an annual revenue in high figures as the owner 
of a great protected gambling-room. 

The buying and selling of local public-service 
stocks, under the manipulation of threats or 
promises of local franchise legislation, is scarcely 
criminal, under any existing statutes, in the 
case of a man utterly without official connec- 
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however good their work might be, they would 
be inspected, and made to replace their work, 
until they were inspected into bankruptcy. It 
was no crime for any man, not an Official of the 
city, to share the profits of a contractor with 
the city; every year there were scores and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars profits for the 
corporations chosen for the city’s work. 

It was no crime, by any statute in Ohio, for a 
man outside the city government to receive in- 
terest given by the banks for public money in 
Cincinnati; and, every vear, from fifty to a 
hundred thousand dollars came out of this one 
source. Sometimes all of these monthly pack- 
ages, in bills, were taken by the county treas- 
urer, whom Cox elected, and dumped upon the 
desk in Cox’s little gray office. Sometimes he 
gave some of this to his treasurer; sometimes 
he kept it all, and gave the messenger who 
brought it a cigar. Sometimes he did not gi\ 
the cigar. 


It was no crime for Cox to buy a bank and 
solicit the savings funds of school-teachers and 


other workers for the city. Yet, when he did 
this eight years ago, he saw the controlling 
stock he had bought in the Cincinnati Trust 




















Company almost treble in value in a few years, 
with a profit of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars at current market prices. 

Millions — no one but himself knows how 
many — were cleared by this man through his 
rule of Cincinnati. It was no raw loot: it was 
profits, cleared by a born money-maker, driven 
by a money-maker’s single passion. It was no 
simple task. Taxes could not be raised im- 
moderately. Cincinnati is a town of thrifty 
folk, a large percentage of them German. High 
taxes meant revolution. The local corporations 
could not be too badly looted; there were thou- 
sands of little holders of their stock in the city. 
Cox sat in the background, with his chewing- 
tobacco and his poised cigar and his tall glass of 
beer, always ruminating over his city, always 
planning with careful ingenuity just what profits 
it would safely yield, and how to take them. 


The Man Who Quoted Seneca 


Nothing could have been more wisely man- 
aged for this purpose. But, in the meantime, 
Cincinnati was weazening up. Alliance with the 
local public-service corporations meant protec- 
tion of snug monopolies against both compe- 
tition and unprofitable innovations. Natural 
gas —less than half the price of artificial — 
reached Cincinnati years after it should have. 
The inter-urban lines which bring the trade 
of the surrounding country to Cincinnati are 
strangely undeveloped, compared to those of 
other cities in the Middle West. And in the 
operations of the city proper all the money possi- 
ble was diverted to be used in profitable street 
contracts. It came very largely from the public 
schools. The situation was disastrous. A 
whole generation of men were robbed of their 
normal chance in life; fewer children passed 
through and were graduated from the schools 
of Cincinnati than from those of the little city 
of Dayton, not one third its size. It was in con- 
nection with the school matter, and other mat- 
ters of a similar kind, that there came across 
Cox’s path the man who quoted Seneca. 

There lived in the aristocratic Hill section of 
Cincinnati a man of explosive and infectious 
enthusiasms, a favorite in club and society life, 
an excellent amateur actor, a power in local 
musical circles: Elliott H. Pendleton, Harvard 
82 — a tall, lean man, with waving hands. He 
had come out of college with a strong ambition 
for an active legal career. His experience taught 
him that the practice of law in Cincinnati dirtied 
clean fingers. Discouraged and disgusted, he 
gradually retired to office practice and the man- 
agement of estates. Then he began to fight for 
the betterment of conditions in Cincinnati. 
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One day Pendleton was elected secretary of 
one of the innocuous reform associations of the 
city. He observed at once a puzzling fact. His 
reform association discussed almost anything 
but reform — especially when reform was con- 
nected with politics. At its weekly meetings, 
therefore, he began to use his histrionic talent 
in a secretary’s report of the previous gathering, 
giving imaginary discussions of the reforms 
which the society should have taken up. The 
secretary’s improvised report became one of 
the features of the club. The more the secre- 
tary gave it, the more stinging and pointed it 
became. He had seen something more curious 
and grotesque than his burlesque. He knew 
why the ciub did not act. Its members were 
afraid — and afraid with good reason. 


The Menace of the Card Catalogue 


Cox’s government of Cincinnati did not begin 
and end with a band of politicians and office- 
holders. It was founded far deeper than that — 
on knowledge of the personal affairs of every 
adult man and his family in Cincinnati, gath- 
ered by a spy system unsurpassed for activity 
and intelligence in Russia, and card-catalogued. 
Cox ruled his population by card catalogue — 
of their easiest method of approach, of their 
secrets and their weaknesses. 

Three hundred trained men in the city com- 
mittee formed the regular body of the informa- 
tion corps; below them were the thousands of 
informers, the city officials and their friends and 
dependents. The body of information which 
was gathered up in this system covered the in- 
dividual life of the city; it was gladly and 
eagerly reported. And the most important of 
it was set down by Hynicka in his card catalogue 
at the Blaine Club — Cox’s organization of 
Republican office-holders. The name of every 
voter in the city was there, with the informa- 
tion necessary for Cox’s purposes: church 
affiliations, marriage connections, business asso- 
ciations and conditions — anything and every- 
thing showing how to ‘“‘reach him.” 

Through this modern system absolute control 
of Cincinnati was greatly simplified. Churches 
and charities could be subsidized intelligently, 
business alliances properly made, and the weak- 
est defenses to every adult male soul in the 
community were laid down upon paper. If he 
could not be reached by his employer, or his 
own relations or his wife’s, he could be herded 
in by his minister or his club or his secret so- 
ciety. If he had any unpleasant habits or un- 
savory records in his past, so much the better. 

Business influence was first, of course. Every 
active man in the community realized how he 
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could be harmed if he made himself conspicuous 
against Cox. Back of that lav, in reserve, the 
useful knowledge of men’s intimate lives. The 
spy card-catalogue system of Cox, like every 
spy system in the world, was the most powerful 
and effective instrument against rebellion. 

In the selection of candidates, even, it was 
sometimes used. Men that there was ‘‘some- 
thing on” made tractable office-holders. One 
man who had been a defaulter, and had settled 
secretly, was elected to a considerable place. 
Another man, most prominent in the city, was 
loud in his protests that he would never run. 
He was needed greatly. 

The active managers of the party met and 
drank in a local hotel, just previous to the 
convention. 

“He'll run,” they said, with a great oath. 
“He'll run. If he don’t we'll expose him.” 

Great and small lay, one way or another, 
under the influence or fear of the man from 
Dead Man’s Corner. And the great were often 
the more amenable. He had been in strong and 
friendly alliance with many high officials — 
with Senator Foraker and Senator Hanna, and 
through Hanna with President McKinley. 
Then, by the unusual prominence of Cincinnati 
in national affairs, he came into touch with 
figures that were destined to loom very large 
through their relation to the Chief Executive 
of the country. 


Charles P. Taft and Longworth 


It was very early in his career that he en- 
countered the brother of the future President 
of the United States — Charles P. Taft, a deli- 
cate, cultivated, charming man, the husband of 
the richest heiress in Cincinnati, and proprietor 
of the most influential Republican paper. 

It was a disagreeable encounter for Cox. 
The Times-Star scourged him bitterly. But 
time tells; the great have their necessities as 
well as the small. Cox waited, and closed his 
mouth, and kept back all advertising patronage 
from the 7imes-Star. 

The Times-Star was not making money. 
Charles P. Taft lived with his father-in-law, 
old David Sinton, the richest man in Cincinnati, 
who measured life and sons-in-law and human 
relations by that simple decimal system of 
measurement, the dollar. Cox was winning any- 
way; there was small encouragement for a thin- 
skinned, delicate man’s fight against him. The 
Times-Star gradually subsided into silence. It 
received the public advertising; its proprietor 
went to Congress. 

It was but a short time after he sent the man 
who was to be a President’s brother to Congress 
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that the path of Cox was crossed by the young 
man who was to become a President’s son-in- 
law — Nicholas Longworth, a member of the 
wealthy family that gave its name to the street 
by Dead Man’s Corner. 

-He was an independent at first. It was a pro- 
ceeding unnatural and foreign to his disposition. 
He capitulated. At peace with Cox, he went 
easily into the State Legislature. In 1902 
he was sent by Cox to Congress — an amia- 
ble, adaptable young man with a keen sense 
of humor. 

“| was glad to hear of your election,” said 
an acquaintance meeting him in Washington. 

“Election!” said Longworth. “I wasn’t 
elected; I was appointed.” 

Charles Taft’s submission was not uncondi- 
tional surrender, but a weary silence; Nicholas 
Longworth lay down in cheerful acceptance of 
his situation. On January 18, 1904, he rose to 
defend George B. Cox upon the floor of Con- 
gress. . 

“A man,” he said, “who unaided, and simply 
through force of ability and character, built 
himself up from a poor working-boy to be one 
of Cincinnati’s most prominent citizens. . . . If 
it is a curse to have men like this, if it is a curse 
to have clean, upright men to administer the 
affairs of the city, then Cincinnati is indeed 
cursed.” 

In 1903 all Cincinnati, great and small, lay 
still and cringed before the man from Dead 
Man’s Corner. They had broken away just 
once, in 1897, and had immediately returned. 
The great public corporations had his own inti- 
mates as their managers; the great banks paid 
out to him their secret interest on the public 
money; the publishers and editors and reporters 
took their advertising and their appointments, 
and the great newspapers of the city kept silence 
before him. Then suddenly, in the extravagance 
of fate, the man who quoted Seneca crossed 
Cox’s path. 

He came in first to- join in one of the semi- 
occasional revolts against the Cox Democrats 
in the Democratic party. They put him on a 
committee. Cox smothered their mayoralty 
candidate with votes in the election, as no man 
had been smothered for years. 

Pendleton and another man had got out a 
little weekly paper during the campaign. It was 
the only way publicity for any independent 
movement could be had in Cincinnati. The 
morning after election, his partner in the enter- 
prise found him working in his office. 

‘“‘We must be getting out the next number,” 
said Pendleton. 

“What next number?” said his associate. 
The enterprise not only cost work, but from 
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now on must cost money. “ You don’t mean to 
say you’re going to keep on, after yesterday.” 

“‘Certainly we are,” said Pendleton. 

About this time he nailed his quotation from 
Seneca at the top of his editorial page, where it 
still remains to-day: 

O Neptune, you may save me if you will, you may 
sink me if you will, but, whatever happens, | will 
hold my rudder true. Seneca’s “ Pilot.” 

For eight years it has stayed there. Other 
quotations appeared, from Plautus and Virgil 
and Homer and John Fiske — all somewhat 
puzzling to practical, hard-working ward poli- 
ticians. But one thing was clearly expressed in 
the universal language which ward workers are 
especially qualified to understand: a real man 
had come out in Cincinnati, a man who was 
ready to “‘go to the front.” 





The Committee of Nine 


There were others. Just after the disastrous 
election, eight other men came together with 
Pendleton on a reform committee — all lawyers, 
all but one of them graduates of either Yale or 
Harvard. One of them was a young Yale grad- 
uate, just out of Cincinnati’s law school — 
Henry T. Hunt, the son of a successful local 
railroad manager. A singular, extravagant, and 
unclassified thing had happened to Cox: a re- 
volt of the educated classes. At first it was 
scarcely disturbing to the Old Boy, as the popu- 
lation now quite generally called him. Firing 
weekly broadsides of Plautus and President 
Eliot at a general assorted German-American- 
African electorate has never qualified as unfair 
or dangerous political tactics. Yet there were 
other matters of more general appeal: children, 
for one, and the schools. 

In 1904 the academic revolutionists took this 
up. The public schools of Cincinnati had been 
recognized at the Philadelphia and Paris exposi- 
tions in 1876 and 1878 as the best in this coun- 
try and the world. In 1904 they were dirty 
old barracks, with the ventilation, fire protec- 
tion, and sanitation of the ’7o’s; lacking in 
modern departments, supported by an appro- 
priation about half as large, proportionately, as 
those in other cities of the State. This was Cox, 
and nothing else. The agitation roused the 
people, but it did not accomplish a revolt. 





The Great Powers Interfere 


But in 1905, in a second independent Demo- 
cratic mayoralty campaign, high and unex- 
pected aidappeared. William Taft, Cincinnati’s 
most prominent citizen, now Secretary of War 
of the United States, crossed in anger the path 
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of the man from Dead Man’s Corner — acting 
as an emissary of no less a personage than 
Roosevelt, President of the United States. 

In a speech largely devoted to the Cincinnati 
ruler at Akron, Ohio, on October 21, 1905, he 
said of Cox: 


The whole government of both city and county are 
absolutely under his control, and every Republican 
convention nominates the men whom he dictates. . . . 
The government under the machine is constantly de- 
scribed as a very corrupt one. . . . If | were able — 
as I fear I shall not be, because public duty calls me 
elsewhere — to cast my vote in Cincinnati in the 
coming election, | should vote against the municipal 
ticket nominated by the Republican organization, 
and for the State ticket. 


It was a great blow at the right time. The 
tide was running strongly against the Repub- 
lican party throughout the State. Cox’s entire 
ticket, State and local, was overthrown in Cin- 
cinnati. The fighting lawyers had won. 

Now, this event was possible, if not probable. 
But they had scarcely accomplished it before 
they proposed a still more extravagant adven- 
ture: to drag out and examine and prosecute 
the one thing to be examined — Cox himself. 
Old politicians smiled, and shivered. How can 
you drag and hold before the law the thing that 
makes the lawmakers and the judges and the 
laws themselves? 


The Start of an Adventurous Hunt 


A month after election a legislative investiga- 
tion was planned; three months after, the State 
Senate, Democratic by a bare majority, had 
appointed a committee, and it was in session; 
four months after, it had started opening up the 
secrets of Cox’s dark little private office; five 
months after, it was stopped and broken to 
pieces. An uncanny power had blocked it 
everywhere; it had attacked and had been de- 
stroyed by the Thing Above the Law. 

It was Cox who chose the local judges, Cox 
whose delegation was essential to the election of 
the Supreme Court judges. It was Cox who 
chose the court officials, who more than any one 
else directed the choosing of the lists of jurymen. 

The legislative investigating committee was 
illegal, said the local court, because only one 
branch of the legislature chose it; besides, it 
could not investigate, anyway. Investigating 
was a judicial, not a legislative, act. So said the 
Supreme Court also. 

Still, some good was done. Over $200,000 of 
secret interest was refunded to Cincinnati, and 
its income from that source increased from $75,- 
000 to $100,000 a year for the future. A Grand 
Jury took up the matter, and the bankers of the 
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city, including Cox, were called before it. It 
brought forth no indictments, however. It was 
seriously embarrassed by the fact that, if gen- 
eral prosecution were once set under way, about 
ninety per cent of the bank presidents in the 
city might be liable to go to jail, and about 
ninety per cent of the banks to be wrecked by 
the penalties incurred for being accessories to 
the embezzlement of the county treasurer. 

Back to the legislature went the eccentric and 
unterrified reformers; a new committee was ap- 
pointed, this time by both houses of the legisla- 
ture. It started hearings, opened another little 
glimpse of Cox in his dark office, gathering in 
his packages of secret interest. Then the local 
courts shut down again. The committee was 
sitting after the legislature had adjourned. It 
had no powers, said the local court. Besides, 
it was exercising judicial powers. So said the 
Supreme Court also. 

“What's the use?” said the experienced re- 
form politicians. The reform administration 
elected in 1905 had not been a popular success; 
the city was back again under Cox. ‘The best 
thing to do is not to nominate anybody at all. 
If everybody wants him, let them have him.” 


’ 


Hunt, the Judges, and Room 6 


Yet the fighting lawyers kept on their crazy 
hunt, round and round the vicious circle of local 
politics, on the trail of the Thing Above the 
Law. Toany of them, to Pendleton in partic- 
ular, it meant money loss and social unpleasant- 
ness. They held upon their hazardous way. 
The courts had instructed that the proper instru- 
ment for the investigation of their local affairs 
was a Grand Jury. All right; the next thing 
was aGrand Jury. To get that, they must have 
a county prosecutor. So they nominated young 
Henry T. Hunt. 

Hunt was a fighter, a quiet, indifferent- 
looking youth with a pleasant, boyish smile and 
an obstinate jaw. He was a member of the 
delegation of young independent Democrats 
elected to the State legislature in 1905; he was 
a belligerent champion of their bills. He had 
some property of his own, and was able to give 
his time to the work. So the county elected 
him prosecutor in 1908. He had fifteen hundred 
majority for the legislature in 1905; in 1908 he 
had three thousand. 

He was elected, but what of it? As soon as 
he entered the court-house he was surrounded 
and overpowered. He wanted his own man for 
the intimate work of his personal detective; he 
was forced to keep Cox’s man, watching all his 
movements. He started to clear the center of 
the city of the more flagrant of its vicious 
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resorts; his detectives were industriously ar- 
rested by the city police force for being without 
visible means of support. He was ruled out of 
the Grand Jury room —contrary to all previous 
practice — while the jury was balloting. But, 
worst of all, he could not get the particular 
Grand Jury investigation that his election had 
been aimed at, for he could not get a judge out- 
side of Cox’s organization into Room 6. 

Room 6 was the criminal court-room where 
alone grand juries could come together. One 
judge out of the nine in the Court of Common 
Pleas had finally been elected by the indepen- 
dents in 1908. And, immediately after his elec- 
tion and Hunt’s, the sequence of judges was 
so established that Gorman, the independent 
judge, should not reach Room 6 until one ses- 
sion after Hunt’s two years’ term of service had 
expired. So there was nothing more to do but 
let Hunt fight as savagely as he could on 
minor matters for his two years — which he 
did, with pleasure — and then renominate him, 
The county, continuously waking up, elected 
him in 1910 by six thousand instead of three 
thousand majority. 








Roosevelt, Longworth, and Cox 


This was excellent, but it was done entirely 
by the people of Cincinnati themselves. There 
was no more assistance from the great powers 
higher up after 1905 — though there was, not 
unnaturally, some hope of it. A Roosevelt Club 
had been created by the reformers in .1906, 
based upon the non-partizan idea in city poli- 
tics; and both the President and Secretary Taft 
accepted honorary membership, with warm ap- 
proval of its principle. But, unfortunately, the 
enthusiastic relations between Mr. Roosevelt 
and the club that bore his name were discour- 
aged at the outset by an embarrassing develop- 
ment in the fall of 1906. In the campaign of 
that year the Roosevelt Club swallowed the 
nomination of Roosevelt’s new son-in-law for 
Congress with exceedingly bad grace, finally 
passing a resolution which announced that they 
were constrained to indorse his nomination. 
And warmth of feeling on the part of the re- 
formers was not increased by the fact that the 
local enthusiasm over the running of a Presi- 
dent’s son-in-law on the Republican ticket un- 
doubtedly swept with it the defeat of several of 
the reform nominees for judgeships. 

In its future relations with Mr. Roosevelt, in 
fact, the cause of reform in Cincinnati was 
doomed to be particularly unfortunate. In the 
fall of 1910, when his son-in-law was again a 
candidate for Congress, Mr. Roosevelt visited 
Cincinnati for one day. The night before, he 




















had refused to sit at dinner in Chicago with the 
notorious Senator Lorimer; the night after, he 
eulogized independence in local politics in his 
ringing address at Pittsburgh. But, in the day 
between, he was the guest of honor at a public 


reception at Longworth’s residence, where he. 


met and grasped the hands of the Old Boy of 
Cincinnati and his chief lieutenants. It was an 
unpleasant situation, which Cincinnati attrib- 
uted to his son-in-law’s ambition. As it proved, 
Longworth’s judgment as to his need of Cox 
was correct. The better residence sections in 
his district went against him; it was only the 
strong slum districts of Cox which gave the 
margin that elected him. 


Cox’s Unpleasant Attentions to Taft 
in 1908 


Now, with the Taft family the situation was 
different. After the Akron speech and their 
defeat in 1905, Cox and his men were savagely 
against William Taft. And when the name of 
Taft was mentioned for the presidency in 1908, 
the Old Boy and his people would have none of 
him. Far too many good men were out selling 
industrial insurance on the streets of Cincinnati. 
But public sentiment was too strong for them. 
Cox finally came over to the candidate, after 
Charles P. Taft had nominated him chairman 
of the Hamilton County delegation to the State 
convention in these words; 

“| have come here to nominate a gentleman 
who has led the Republican party to many 
a glorious victory. We should select some one 
who has the confidence of us all — the respect 
of loyal Republicans. I name as chairman 
of the Hamilton County delegation, George B. 
Cox.” 

Urged on, no doubt, somewhat by this tem- 
pered eulogy, Cox and his lieutenants earnestly 
and continuously offered their services to the 
Taft family in conducting the campaign of 
William Taft for the presidency in 1908. It was 
distressing attention to the candidate. It had 
previously been planned to conduct a ‘“‘front- 
porch campaign” —like those of McKinley — 
at the home of Charles Taft. The plan was 
later suddenly changed for the general cross- 
country railroad campaign which followed. 
And there was small doubt in the mind of local 
politicians that Cox’s unappreciated attention 
had driven William Taft out of town. 

But, at any rate, it was clear then, and long 
before, that there was to be no further aid from 
the powers at the head of the nation. But by 
this time the academic reformers were not alone. 
In 1905 the workingman’s chief newspaper, 
' the Post, had ranged itself actively on their side, 
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and was a power. The whole city was rousing 
itself. It is a place of thrifty small house- 
holders, divided into residence sections which 
were formerly small towns. The citizens organ- 
ized in these local districts and began to demand 
reasonable service from the city. At the head 
of the movement were still the fighting lawyers, 
now better versed in practical politics; and, 
most conspicuous of them all, young Hunt, on 
his wild and adventurous chase through the 
courts on the trail of the power above the law 
which still held Cincinnati. : 


The Indictment of Cox for Perjury 


In January, a year ago, another step was 
taken. Hunt and Gorman, the independent 
judge, came together in Room 6. A Grand Jury 
of independent citizens was called, indicted sev- 
eral minor officials, and seemed to have come 
to the end of their journey. The chase of Hunt, 
after all, seemed futile and ridiculous. How 
could the power that carefully made and manip- 
ulated the law be reached through any court? 

Cox had taken for himself the secret interest 
on the public funds; that much Hunt knew he 
could prove. But that, as the law was framed, 
was no crime. The act of placing the money at 
interest was embezzlement by special statute, 
but not the handling afterward of the interest 
which was received. And so the courts decided. 
Back of the law, the power they were pursuing 
was seen clearly at his daily work of operating 
Cincinnati for his own large profit, but always 
safely protected by the law itself. 

Then, unexpectedly, Hunt discovered a real 
chance for prosecution. Cox, as president of 
his Cincinnati Trust Company, had testified 
before the Grand Jury of 1906 that he had never 
in any way received the secret interest money 
from the public funds. He was at once indicted 
for perjury. 

It was a shock not to be appreciated outside 
of Cincinnati. The Thing Above the Law had 
been dragged before the law itself and indicted. 
The silence of twenty years was broken; Cox 
himself came out and appealed through the 
newspapers to the public. All he desired, he 
said, was suspension of public judgment and a 
fair trial. Then his courts closed in again around 
him, and he disappeared into his old cover. 

The indictment was toward the last of Feb- 
ruary; there was little margin of time, at best, 
for getting the case before the independent 
judge for trial before his session in Room 6 
closed. There was no chance whatever of get- 
ting there, as it developed. On motion of the 
defendant, the presiding judge of the court re- 
moved the case entirely from Gorman’s hands, 
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on the ground that he was prejudiced against 
Cox. The request of the prosecuting attorney 
that the case be taken into another court, out- 
side the county entirely, was then refused; and 
the local judge ruled at once that Cox was free. 
Any false statements which he made before the 
Grand Jury in 1906 could not be perjury, it was 
held, because the Constitution of the United 
States had been violated by compelling him to 
testify at all before the jury on matters which 
might incriminate him. 

It was quick work. Not more than three 
months from the indictment, the local courts 
had turned Cox loose. He was still the Thing 
Above the Law. But he was a different Cox. 
The man from Dead Man’s Corner was afraid! 
He was growing old fast, he was drinking whisky 
as well as beer, he was sick: a little: stroke of 
paralysis, the rumor said that ran through the 
secret news channels of the town — the police- 
men and the street-car conductors and the 
politicians. And now —a local miracle — Cox 
started in to talk aloud, for public sympathy. 
His nerves seemed broken. While his trial was 
before the court, he delegated a city detective 
to shadow him carefully everywhere, to protect 
him from being kidnapped by the reformers 
into courts of another county. 

Cox was breaking down, it seemed. He 
formally retired — an embarrassing action to 
express in words; for what known office in the 
party or city was he retiring from? There 
were loud claims by the machine that Cox was 
done with politics. But every one in Cincin- 
nati knew he was not. He had “retired”’ in 
exactly the same way twice before, and imme- 
diately come back again. His machinery re- 
mained intact and in complete action; his two 
chief men, Herrmann and Hynicka, commanded 
the city affairs and the political body, as they 
always had done. And so the campaign of 
1911 came in the city of Cincinnati. 





Cox, Taft, and Hunt 

It was a grim, dramatic fight, full of the ele- 
ments of a big tragedy. For the gray Boss it 
was life or death: the accustomed power which 
keeps men living, or the breakdown of unoccu- 
pied old age. For many of the fighting reform- 
ers, it meant a last crisis. They had sacrificed 
much, in many cases; there is an end some time 
of everything. They nominated young Hunt 
for Mayor, and the fight was on. 

There were advantages on both sides. Cox 
had the city administration, the office-holders, 
a normal Republican majority of seven or eight 
thousand — nearly ten per cent of the’ usual 
vote. On the other side there were gains ob- 
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tained, during Democratic ascendancy in Ohio, 
by new laws — civil-service legislation, a cor- 
rupt practices act for elections, improvements 
in the ballot favoring independent nominations 
and demanding for some offices the ability of 
the voter to read and write. Every change of 
this kind meant more chance for independence. 

The division was clear-cut and perfectly well 
known. On the one side, the respectable popu- 
lation of the city, slowly rousing to indepen- 
dence. On the other, the population which holds 
a city as a thing to be fed upon, the old-time 
partizan organization, and the evil slums. 

And now it was seen that more and more it 
was the slums which must be depended on by 
Cox. He had ruled there first, as he had ruled 
the city generally, with an iron hand. But, 
more and more, they were furnishing him the 
chief power by which he held the place. In 1897 
the three slum wards had turned the balance of 
their votes against him; now they were giving 
him more than half the majority which con- 
trolled the city. It was no wavering, undepend- 
able thing, but the strong, steadying backbone 
of his rule. And gradually the slums were feeling 
their own power, and rising up to take it. 

Election time was always a period of license 
— the influx of the criminal and semi-criminal 
class for fraudulent voting. There were highway 
robberies and burglaries. This particular fall 
the rougher class of negroes seemed unruly. 
One of them slashed three white men almost to 
death with a razor in a crowded street-car, one 
evening not long before the election, and es- 
caped. It was a spectacular thing which stirred 
the whole city. 

The rule of the man from Dead Man’s Corner 
was reaching its logical conclusion. The slums 
from which he had risen were rising after him, 
and there was fear of it throughout Cincinnati. 

Meanwhile, Hunt, the fighting prosecuting 
attorney, was working through a warm cam- 
paign, growing warmer every minute. He 
spoke everywhere, appealing to the voters face 
to face. Against him, the gray Old Boy was 
fighting for his life, dragging into service every 
man, high and low, susceptible to the pressure 
of his great recruiting system. 

Nicholas Longworth sided with him, as al- 
ways, and was out actively working; Julius 
Fleischmann, Cox’s ex-Mayor, was doing like- 
wise. And then, upon the very last day of the 
active campaign, the Saturday morning before 
election, the national head of the Republican 
party suddenly and unexpectedly threw its 
power for Cox. William H. Taft, the President 
from Cincinnati, had ranged himself with Cox 
in the following letter to Julius Fleischmann, 
published in the morning newspapers: 
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I expect to be in Cincinnati on election day, and, 
unless my registration is defective, to cast my vote 
for the Republican municipal ticket, because | believe 
the candidates thereon to be competent and worthy. 

I shall vote the Republican ticket because | think 
the conditions under which | made my Akron speech 
have substantially changed. 

The campaign was practically over when 
Hunt and the fighting reformers were dealt this 
sudden and dangerous blow. A committee of 
prominent Republicans, headed by the chairman 
of the County Bar Association, telegraphed the 
President, asking for a reconsideration of his 
decision. There was none. There was nothing 
to be done but to fight on alone. Young Hunt, 
roused, as always, by opposition, finished the 
day in an outburst of aggressive oratory and 
confidence. 

“We are going to win,” he said in his speeches 
that night. ‘The people of Cincinnati have 
made up their minds. Ten thousand Tafts can’t 
change them.” 


Cox’s Last ‘Review 


While he was still saying this, the last and 
most dramatic scene of the fight had come — 
the final recognition of the secret ruler of Cin- 
cinnati. 

It was his only public recognition. Always, 
upon the eve of election, Cox stood outside the 
door of his official beer saloon, and the Blaine 
Club — his organization of local office-holders 
—and the chief officials of the city passed in 
review before him. It was a ceremony as regular 
and expected in Cincinnati as the inauguration 
of the city government. Would Cox review 
this year, after all the definite announcements 
of his retirement, culminating with that of the 
President of the United States? 

The big parade approached — the snarl and 
rumble of the bands, the bobbing banners, and 
the yellow lights. There stood Cox, as always, 
at the entrance of the beer saloon — older, flab- 
bier, greatly changed in the last year, but still 
waiting for his tribute. 

The marching infantry yelled, and Cox 
saluted. The carriages approached, with the 
city officials — among them the Mayor of the 
city, candidate for renomination, guaranteed 
independent by every voice in the Republican 
party, from ward worker to President of the 
United States. The man from Dead Man’s 
Corner stood there waiting, his cold and menac- 
ing eyes upon them as they came. As the car- 
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riages passed, one after another, the silk hats 
all rose respectfully. The candidate for Mayor 
bowed deeply, and rode by. 

It was a memorable event in the history of 
the United States. It marked the passing of 
one of the most striking characters in the coun- 
try: that strange, sinister figure, rising from 
the slums, who ruled with his grunt three hun- 
dred thousand people for twenty years. It was, 
in all human probability, the last of Cox. 


Hunt was elected by a fair margin Mayor of 
Cincinnati, and with him the whole elective 
government of the city. They should govern 
Cincinnati well, and, with their influence in the 
State legislature, they should easily enact the 
laws that will throw about the city and its citi- 
zens the protection of the modern laws of elec- 
tion and administration which have been held 
back there for twenty years. And every mod- 
ern law enacted draws away just so much far- 
ther the control of Cincinnati from an auto- 
cratic ruling politician. 

But, more than this, Cox is through. Heisa 
broken man physically, flabby, hoarse, with a 
suspicious hitch and dragging of one foot when 
he walks. By a curious treachery of fortune, on 
the very day of the election when he was beaten, 
State examiners were going through the business 
of his trust company, and made demands for 
financial readjustments, which brought about 
his retirement and sale of its control. The bank 
had come to be a great factor in his life; for 
the past few years he had transferred his morn- 
ing office there. And now he lost at once his 
strongest grip on both the political and the busi- 
ness life of the city. 

Cox is still a millionaire, probably several 
times, and interested in enterprises throughout 
the country. He still makes money — though 
in more hazardous ways than in ruling Cincin- 
nati. And still, on late afternoons and early 
evenings, he sits and stares across his round 
table, at his old station in the beer saloon. He 
smokes, chews his tobacco, and drinks his beer 
reflectively. The men with the cocked derby 
hats come in and talk to him. He grunts his 
brief responses; his hard eyes travel back and 
forth, examining the room. It may be that he 
still believes that he is considering the future. 
But he is, in fact, remembering the past. And 
so are all his black-hatted court around him. 
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HEN certain groups in a 

community, to whom a 

social wrong has become 

intolerable, prepare for 

definite action against it, 
they almost invariably discover unexpected 
help from contemporaneous social movements 
with which they later find themselves allied. 
The most immediate help in this new campaign 
against the social evil will probably come thus 
indirectly from those streams of humanitarian 
effort which are ever widening and which will 
in time slowly engulf into their rising tide of 
enthusiasm for human betterment even the 
victims of the white slave traffic. 


Public Boards of Health Might ‘Deal 
with Commercialized Vice as They 
Deal with Sources of Epidemic 


Foremost among them is the world-wide 
movement to preserve and prolong the term of 
human life, coupled with the determination of 
the medical profession to eliminate all forms 
of germ diseases. The same physicians and 
sanitarians who have practically rid the mod- 
ern city of smallpox and cholera, and are elimi- 
nating tuberculosis, well know that the social 
evil is directly responsible for germ diseases 
more prevalent than any of the others and also 
communicable. Over and over again in the his- 
tory of large cities, Vienna, Paris, St. Louis, has 
the medical profession been urged to control 
the diseases resulting from the commercialized 
vice which the municipal authorities themselves 
permitted. But the experiments in official 
segregation, in licensed systems and certifica- 
tions, have-not been considered successful. The 
medical profession, hitherto divided in opinion 
as to the feasibility of such undertakings, is 
virtually united in the conclusion that, so long 
as commercialized vice exists, physicians can not 
guarantee a city against the spread of the conta- 
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gious poison generated by a vicious life, which 
is fatal alike to the individual and to his off- 
spring. The medical profession agrees that as 
the victims of the social evil inevitably become 
the purveyors of germ diseases of a very persis- 
tent and incurable type, safety in this regard 
lies only in the extinction of commercialized 
vice. They point out the indirect ways in which 
this contagion can spread exactly as any other 
can, and that its control is enormously compli- 
cated by the fact that the victims of these dis- 
eases are most unwilling to be designated and 
quarantined. The medical profession is at last 
taking the position that the community wishing 
to protect itself against this contagion will in 
the end be driven to the extermination of the 
very source itself. 

We can imagine, after a dozen years of: vig- 
orous and able propaganda of this opinion on 
the part of public-spirited physicians and sani- 
tarians, that a city might well appeal to the 
medical profession to exterminate commercial- 
ized vice on the ground that it is a source of 
constant danger to the health and future of the 
community. Such a city might readily give to 
the board of health, ordered to undertake this 
extermination, more absolute authority than is 
now accorded to it in a smallpox epidemic. Of 
course no city could reach such a view unless 
the education of the public proceeded much 
more rapidly than at present, although the 
newly established custom of careful medical 
examination of school children and of employees 
in factories and commercial establishments re- 
sults in the discovery of many such cases, and 
in the end adequate provision must be made for 
their isolation. 


Public Care of Infectious Cases 


A child was recently discovered in a Chicago 
school with an open sore upon her lip, which 
made her a most dangerous source of infection. 
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She was just fourteen years of age, too old to 
be admitted into that most pathetic and most 
unlovely of all children’s wards, where children 
must suffer for ‘“‘the sins of their fathers,’’ and 
too young and innocent to be put into the 
women’s ward, in which the public takes care 
of those wrecks of dissolute living who are no 
longer valuable to the commerce which once 
secured them and have become merely worthless 
stock which pay no dividend. The disease of 
the little girl was in too virulent a stage to admit 
her to that convalescent home lately established 
in Chicago for those infected children who are 
dismissed from the county hospital but whom it 
is impossible to return to their old surroundings. 
A philanthropic association was finally obliged 
to pay her board for many weeks to a woman 
who carefully followed instructions as to her 
treatment. This is but one example of a child 
who was discovered and provided for; but it is 
evident that the public can not Jong remain in- 
different to the care of such cases, when it has 
already established the means for detecting 
them. 

Crusades against other infectious diseases, 
such as smallpox and cholera, imply well-con- 
sidered sanitary precautions, dependent upon 
widespread education and an aroused public 
opinion. To establish education and to arouse 
the public in regard to this present menace ap- 
parently presents insuperable difficulties. Many 
newspapers, so ready to deal with all other 
forms of vice and misery, never allow these dis- 
eases to be mentioned in their columns, except 
in the advertisements of quack remedies; the 
clergy, unlike the founder of the Christian re- 
ligion and the early apostles, seldom preach 
against the sin cf which these contagions are 
an inevitable consequence; the physicians, 
bound by a rigorous medical etiquette, tell 
nothing of the prevalence of these maladies, 
use a confusing nomenclature in the hospitals, 
and write only contributory causes upon the 
very death certificates of the victims. 

Yet it is easy to predict that a society com- 
mitted to the abolition of infectious germs, to a 
higher degree of public health, and to a better 
standard of sanitation, will not forever permit 
these highly communicable diseases to spread 
unchecked in its midst; and that a public 
convinced that sanitary science, properly sup- 
ported, might rid our cities of this type of disease 
will at length insist upon its accomplishment. 


Alcohol the ‘“‘ Indispensable Vehicle’’ of 
the White Slave Traffic 


Another humanitarian movement from which 
assistance will doubtless come to the crusade 
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against the social evil, is the great movement 
against alcoholism, with its recent revival in 
every civilized country of the world. A care- 
ful scientist has called alcohol the indispensable 
vehicle of the business transacted by the white 
slave traders and has asserted that without its 
use this trade could not long continue. 

Whoever has tried to help a girl making an 
effort to leave the irregular life she has been 
leading, must have been discouraged by the 
victim’s attempt to overcome the habit of using 
alcohol and drugs. Such a girl has commonly 
been drawn into the life in the first place when 
under the influence of liquor, and has continued 
to drink to enable herself to live through each 
day. Furthermore, the drinking habit grows 
upon her because she is constantly required to 
sell liquor and to be “‘ treated.” 

It is estimated that the liquor sold by such 
girls nets a profit to the trade of two hundred 
and fifty per cent over and above the girl’s 
own commission. Chicago made at least one 
honest effort to divorce the sale of liquor from 
the social evil when the Superintendent of 
Police last year ruled that no liquor should be 
sold in any disreputable house. The difficulty 
of enforcing such an order is greatly increased 
because such houses, as well as the questionable 
dance-halls, commonly sell liquor under a fed- 
eral license, which is not only cheaper than 
the saloon license obtained from the city but 
has the added advantage to the holder that he 
can sell after one o’clock in the morning, at 
which time the city saloons are closed. 

The aggregate annual profit of the two hun- 
dred and thirty-six disorderly saloons recently 
investigated in Chicago by the Vice Commission 
was $4,307,000. This profit on the sale of liquor 
can be traced all along the line in connection 
with the white slave traffic and is no less disas- 
trous from the point of view of young men than 
of the girls. Even a slight exhilaration from 
alcohol relaxes the moral sense and throws a 
sentimental or adventurous glamour over an 
aspect of life from which a decent young man 
would ordinarily recoil, and its continued use 
stimulates the senses at the very moment when 
the intellectual and moral inhibitions are less- 
ened. May we not conclude that both chastity 
and self-restraint are more firmly established 


-in the modern city than we realize, when 


the white slave traders find it necessary both 
forcibly to detain their victims and to ply young 
men with alcohol that they may profit thereby? 
General Bingham, who as Police Commissioner 
of New York certainly knew whereof he spoke, 
says: “‘ There is not enough depravity in human 
nature to keep alive this very large business. 
The immorality of women and the brutishness 
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of men have to be persuaded, coaxed, and con- 
stantly stimulated in order to keep the social 
evil in its present state of business prosperity.” 

May we not hope that some of the experi- 
ments made by governmental and municipal 
authorities to control and regulate the sale of 
liquor, will at last meet with such a measure of 
success that the existence of the social evil will 
be imperiled because deprived of its artificial 
stimulus of alcohol? The Chicago Vice Com- 
mission has made a series of valuable suggestions 
for the regulation of saloons and for the sepa- 
ration of the sale of liquor from dance-halls and 
from all other places known as recruiting grounds 
for the white slave traffic. There is still need 
for a much wider and more thorough education 
of the public in regard to the historic connection 
between commercialized vice and alcoholism, 
of the close relation between politics and the 
liquor interests, behind which the social evil 
so often intrenches itself. 


Women Use the Franchise to Defend 
Women . 


In addition to the movement against germ 
diseases and the suppression of alcoholism, 
both of which are mitigating the hard fate of the 
victims of the white slave traffic, other public 
movements mysteriously affecting all parts of 
the social order will in time threaten the very 
existence of commercialized vice. First among 
these, perhaps, is the equal suffrage movement. 
On the horizon everywhere are signs that woman 
will soon receive the right to exercise political 
power, and it is believed that she will show her 
efficiency most conspicuously in finding means 
for enhancing and preserving human life, if only 
as the result of her age-long experiences. The 
primitive maternal instinct which has always 
been as ready to defend as it has been to nurture 
will doubtless promptly grapple with certain 
crimes connected with the white slave traffic; 
women with political power would not brook that 
men should live upon the wages of captured 
victims, should openly hire youths to ruin and 
debase young girls, should be permitted to 
transmit poison to unborn children. Life is full 
of hidden remedial powers which society has not 
yet utilized, but perhaps nowhere is the waste 
more flagrant than in the matured deductions 
and judgments of the women who are con- 
stantly forced to share social injustices which 
they have no recognized power to alter. If 
political rights were once given to women, if the 
situation were theirs to deal with as a matter 
of civic responsibility, one can not imagine that 
the social evil would remain unchallenged in 
its semi-legal protection. Women with politi- 








cal power have in many ways registered their 
conscience in regard to it. The Norwegian 
women have guaranteed to every illegitimate 
child the right of inheritance to its father’s name 
and property by a law which also provides for 
the care of its mother. This is in marked con- 
trast to the usual treatment of the mother of an 
illegitimate child, who, even when the paternity 
of her child is acknowledged, receives from the 
father but a pitiful sum for its support; more- 
over, if the child dies before birth and the 
mother conceals this fact, although perfectly 
guiltless of its death, she can be sent to jail for 
a year. 

Equal-suffrage Wyoming is the only state 
where the age of consent is twenty-one, although 
the remaining states in which women have had 
the ballot have made eighteen the age of con- 
sent, while in only eight of the other states is it 
so high. In the majority of the latter the age of 
consent is between fourteen and sixteen, and in 
several as low as ten. These legal regulations 
persist in spite of the well-known fact that the 
mass of girls enter a disreputable life below the 
age of eighteen, usually at the instigation of 
adults. 

In equal-suffrage states important issues 
regarding women and children, whether of the 
sweat-shop or of the brothel, have always 
brought out the women voters in great numbers. 


Juries of Women Specially Chosen in 
Scandinavia for Certain Cases 


Certainly franchised women would offer some 
protection to the white slaves themselves, who 
are tolerated and segregated, but who, because 
their very existence is illegal, may be arrested 
whenever any police captain chooses, may be 
brought before a magistrate, fined and impris- 
oned. A woman so arrested may be obliged to 
answer the most harassing questions put to her 
by a city attorney, with no other woman near to 
protect her from insult. She may be subjected 
to the most trying examinations in the presence 
of policemen, with no matron towhom to appeal. 
At least, these things constantly happen every- 
where save in Scandinavian -countries, where 
juries of women sit upon such cases and offer the 
protection of their presence to the prisoners. 
Without such protection even an_ innocent 
woman made toappear a member of this despised 
class receives no consideration. A girl of fifteen, 
recently playing in a South Chicago theater, 
attracted the attention of a milkman who gradu- 
ally convinced her that he was respectable. 
Walking with him one evening to the door of her 
lodging-house, the girl told him of her difficul- 
ties and quite innocently accepted money for the 
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payment of her room rent. The following 
morning as she was leaving the house, the milk- 
man met her at the door and asked her for the 
five dollars he had given her the night before. 
When she said that she had used it to pay her 
debt to the landlady, the milkman roughly re- 
plied that unless she returned the money at once 
he would call a policeman and arrest her on a 
charge of theft. The girl was taken to court, 
where, frightened and confused, she was unable 
to give a convincing account of the interview of 
the night before, and, except for the prompt 
intervention on the part of a woman, would 
have been sent to the city prison, not because 
the proof of her guilt was conclusive but because 
her connection with a cheap theater and the 
hour of the so-called offense had convinced the 
court that she belonged to a class of women 
who are regarded as no longer entitled to legal 
protection. 


Voting Women Would Break through the 
Secrecy Protecting Commercialized Vice 


The very fact that the conditions and results 
of the social evil lie-so far away from the knowl- 
edge of good women is largely responsible for the 
secrecy and hypocrisy upon which it thrives. 
Most good women will probably never consent 
to break through their ignorance, save under a 
sense of duty which has ever been the one incen- 
tive to action to which even timid women have 
responded. 

Several years ago, in Colorado, the, disrepu- 
table women of Denver appealed to a large po- 
litical club of women against the action of the 
police, who were forcing them to register, under 
threat of arrest, in order later to secure their 
votes for a corrupt politician. The disreputa- 
ble women, wishing to conceal their real names 
and addresses, did not want to be registered — 
in this respect, at least, differing from the lodg- 
ing-house men whose venal votes play such an 
important part in every municipal election. The 
woman’s political club responded to this appeal 
and not only stopped the coercion but finally 
turned out the chief of police responsible for it. 

At least a promising beginning would be made 
to more effective social control if the mass 
of conscientious women were once thoroughly 
convinced that a knowledge of local vice condi- 
tions was*a matter of civic obligation; if the 
entire body of conventional women, simply 
because they held the franchise, felt constrained 
to inform themselves concerning the social evil 
throughout the cities of America. Perhaps the 
most immediate result would be a change in the 
attitude toward the social evil on the part of 
elected officials, responding to that of their con- 
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stituency. Although good and bad men alike 
prize chastity in women, and although good men 
require it of themselves, almost all men are con- 
vinced that it is impossible to require it of thou- 
sands of their fellow citizens. Because women 
are much more exigent, every movement which 
tends to increase woman’s share of civic respon- 
sibility in regard to commercialized vice un- 
doubtedly forecasts the time when a social 
control will be extended over men. similar 
to the historic one so long established over 
women. 

After all, why should it be assumed that a 
great city will either set aside well-known dis- 
tricts for the accommodation of the social evil, as 
Chicago does, or continually permit it to flourish 
in tenement- and apartment-houses, as is done 
in New York? Smaller communities and towns 
throughout the land are free from at least this 
semi-legal organization of it, and why should 
it be accepted as a permanent aspect of city 
life? The valuable report of the Chicago Vice 
Commission estimates that twenty thousand 
of the men daily responsible for this evil in 
Chicago live outside of the city. They are the 
men who come from other towns to Chicago in 
order to “‘see the sights.””. They are supposedly 
moral at home, where they are well known and 
subjected to the constant control of public 
opinion. The report goes on to state that dur- 
ing conventions or “show” occasions the bus- 
iness of commercialized vice is enormously 
increased. 

The village gossip, with her vituperative 
tongue, after all performs a valuable function 
both of castigation and retribution; but her 
fellow townsman, coming into a city hotel, 
often experiences a great sense of relief which 
easily rises to a mood of exhilaration. In ad- 
dition to this he sometimes holds an exagger- 
ated notion of the wickedness of the city. A 
countryman visiting the city is often shown 
museums and questionable sights reserved pri- 
marily for his patronage, just as tourists are 
conducted to lurid Parisian revels and inde- 
cencies sustained expressly for their horrified 
contemplation. Such a situation would indi- 
cate that, because control is much more difficult 
in a large city than in a small town, the city 
deliberately provides for its own inability in 
this direction. 


A Menace of Militarism 


During a recent military encampment in 
Chicago large numbers of young girls were 
attracted to it by that glamour which ever sur- 
rounds the soldier. On the complaint of several 
mothers, investigators discovered that many of 
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the girls were there without the knowledge of 
their parents, some of them having literally 
climbed out of windows after their parents had 
supposed them asleep. A thorough investiga- 
tion disclosed not only an enormous increase of 
business in the restricted districts but the down- 
fall of many young girls who had hitherto been 
thoroughly respectable and able to resist the 
ordinary temptations of city life, but who had 
completely lost their heads over the glitter of a 
military camp. One young girl was seen by an 
investigator in the late evening hurrying away 
from the camp. She was so absorbed in her 
trouble and so blinded by her tears that she 
fairly ran against him, and he heard her praying, 
as she frantically clutched the beads around her 
neck, ‘Oh, Mother of God, what have I done! 
What have! done!” The Chicago encampment 
was finally brought under control through the 
combined efforts of the Park Conymissioners, the 
city police, and the military authorities, but not 
without a certain resentment from the last 
toward ‘“‘civilian interference.” Such an en- 
campment may be regarded as an historic 
survival representing the standing armies sus- 
tained in Europe since the days of the Roman 
Empire. These large bodies of men, deprived 
of domestic life, have always afforded centers 
in which contempt or at least indifference to the 
chastity of “the women of the lower classes’ 
has been fostered. The older centers of mili- 
tarism have established prophylactic measures 
designed to protect the health of the soldiers, 
but evince no concern for the fate of the ruined 
women. The primary difficulty adheres in the 
withdrawal of such large numbers of men from 
normal family life and hence from the domestic 
restraints and social checks which are operative 
upon the mass of men. 

The great peace propagandas have empha- 
sized the unjustifiable expense involved in the 
maintenance of the standing armies of Europe, 
the social waste in the withdrawal of thousands 
of young men from industrial, commercial, and 
professional pursuits into the barren negative 
life of the barracks. They might go further and 
lay stress upon the loss of moral sensibility, 
the destruction of romantic love, the perversion 
of the longing for wife and child, all sonecessary 
to the stability and refinement of the social 
order. 

Social customs are instituted so slowly and 
even imperceptibly, so far as the conforming 
individual is concerned, that the mass of men 
submit to control in spite of themselves, and it 
is therefore always difficult to determine how 
far the average upright living is the result of 
external props until these props are suddenly 
withdrawn. This is especially true of domestic 
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life. Even the sordid marriages in which the 
senses have forestalled the heart, almost always 
end in some form of family affection. The 
young couple who may have been brought to- 
gether in marriage upon the most primitive 
plane, after twenty years of hard workin meager, 
unlovely surroundings, in spite of stupidity and 
many mistakes, in the face of failure and even 
wrong-doing, will have unfolded lives of unas- 
suming affection and family devotion to a group 
of children. They will have faithfully fulfilled 
that obligation which falls to the lot of the 
majority of men and women, with its high 
rewards and painful sacrifices. These rewards, 
as well as the restraints of domestic life, are de- 
nied to the soldier. A somewhat similar situa- 
tion is found in every targe construction camp, 
and in the crowded city tenements occupied by 
thousands of immigrant men who have preceded 
their families to America. 


Would Commercialized Vice ‘Disappear 
Under Socialism ? 


In addition to the large social movements 
for the betterment of public health, for the 
establishment of temperance, for the promotion 
of equal suffrage, and for the hastening of peace 
and arbitration, is the world-wide organization 
and active propaganda of international social- 
ism. It has always included the abolition of this 
ancient evil in its program of social reconstruc- 
tion, and since the publication of Bebel’s great 
book, nearly thirty years ago, the leaders of the 
Socialist party have never ceased to discuss the 
economics of prostitution with its psychologi- 
cal and moral resultants. The Socialists con- 
tend that commercialized vice is fundamentally 
a question of poverty, a by-product of despair, 
which will disappear only with the abolition 
of poverty itself; that it persists not primarily 
from inherent weakness in human nature, but 
is a vice arising from a defective organization 
of social Iffe; that, with a reorganization of 
society, at least all of prostitution which is 
founded upon the hunger of the victims and 
upon the profits of the traffickers, will disappear. 

Whether we are Socialists or not, we will 
all admit that every level of culture breeds its 
own particular brand of vice and uncovers new 
human weakness as well as new nobilities in 
human nature; that a given sociaf develop- 
ment — such, for instance, as the conditions 
of life for thousands of young people in crowded 
city quarters — may produce such temptations 
and present such snares to virtue, that average 
human nature can not withstand them. The 
very fact that the existence of the social evil is 
semi-legal in large cities is an admission that our 
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individual morality is so uncertain that it breaks 
down when social control is withdrawn and the 
opportunity for secrecy is offered. The situa- 
tion indicates either that the best conscience 
of the community fails to translate itself into 
civic action or that our cities are too large to 
be civilized in a social sense. These difficulties 
have been enormously augmented during the 
past century, so marked by the rapid growth of 
cities, because the great principle of liberty has 
not only been translated into the unlovely doc- 
trine of commercial competition, but also has 
fostered in many men the belief that personal 
development necessitates a rebellion against 
existing social law. To the opportunity for 
secrecy which the modern city offers, such men 
are able to add a high-sotinding justification for 
their immoralities. Fortunately, however, for 
our moral progress, the specious and illegitimate 
theories of freedom are constantly challenged, 
and a new form of social control is slowly 
reéstablished on the principle, so widespread in 
contemporary government, that the state has a 
responsibility for conditions which determine 
the health and welfare of its own members; that 
in the interest of social progress even hard-won 
liberties must be restrained by the demonstrable 
needs of society. 

This new and more vigorous development of 
social control, while reflecting something of that 
wholesome fear of public opinion which the 
intimacies of a small community maintain, is 
much more closely allied to the old communal 
restraints and mutual protection to which the 
human will first yielded. Although this new 
control is based upon the voluntary coéperation 
of self-directed individuals, in contrast to the 
forced submission that characterized the older 
form of social restraint, nevertheless, in pre- 
dicting the establishment of adequate social 
control over the instinct which the modern 
novelist so oftens describes as “uncontrollable,” 
there is a certain sanction in this old and well- 
nigh forgotten history. 


Public Opinion Has Always Regulated 
Marriage to a Practically 
Unlimited Extent 


The most superficial student of social customs 
quickly discovers the practically unlimited 
extent to which public opinion has always 
regulated marriage. If the traditions of one 
tribe were endogamous, all the men dutifully 
married within it, but if the customs of another 
decreed that wives must be secured by capture 
or purchase, all the men of that tribe fared forth 
in order to secure their mates. From the primi- 
tive Australian who obtains his wives in ex- 
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change for his sisters or daughters, and never 
dreams of obtaining them in any other way, to 
the sophisticated young Frenchman who, with- 
out objection, marries the girl his careful parents 
select for him; from the ancient Hebrew who 
contentedly married the widow of his deceased 
brother because it was according to the law, to 
the modern Englishman who refused to marry 
his deceased wife’s sister because the law forbade 
it — the entire pathway of the so-called uncon- 
trollable instinct has been gradually confined 
between carefully clipped hedges and _ has 
steadily led up to a house of conventional 
domesticity. 

Men have fallen in love with their cousins or 
declined to fall in love with them, very much 
as custom declared marriages between cousins 
to be desirable or undesirable, as they formerly 
married their sisters and later absolutely ceased 
to desire to marry them. In fact, regulation of 
this great primitive instinct goes back of the 
human race itself. All the higher tribes of 
monkeys are strictly monogamous and many 
species of birds are faithful to one mate season 
after season. According to the great authority 
Forel, prostitution never became established 
among primitive peoples. Even savage tribes 
designated the age at which their young men 
were permitted to assume paternity, because 
feeble children were a drag upon their communal 
resources. As primitive control lessened with 
the disappearance of tribal organization, a social 
control, not less binding, was slowly established 
until throughout the centuries, in spite of many 
rebellious individuals, the mass of men have 
lived according to the dictates of the church, 
the legal requirements of the state, and the 
surveillance of the community, if only because 
they feared social ostracism. It is easy, how- 
ever, to forget these men and their prosaic 
virtues because history has so long busied her- 
self in recording the court amours and gentle 
dalliances of the overlord. 


How the Secrecy of Life in a Great City 
Breaks Down Social Control 


The great primitive instinct, so responsive 
to social control as to be almost an example of 
social docility, has apparently broken with all 
the restraints and decencies under two condi- 
tions: first, when the individual has felt that he 
was above social control, and, second, when the 
individual has been isolated, or has had an op- 
portunity to hide his daily living. Prostitution 
upon a commercial basis becomes possible only 
in a society so highly complicated that social 
control may be successfully evaded. When a 
city is so large that it is extremely difficult to 
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fix individual responsibility, that which was 
for centuries considered the luxury of the king 
comes within the reach of every office-boy, and 
that lack of community control which belonged 
only to the overlord, who felt himself superior 
to the standards of the people, may be seized 
upon by any city dweller. Against such moral 
aggression the old types of social control are 
powerless. 

Fortunately, crowded city conditions which 
make moral isolation possible constantly tend 
to develop a new restraint founded upon the 
mutual dependencies of city life and its daily 
necessities. The city itself socializes the very 
instruments that constitute the apparatus of 
social control, law, publicity, literature, educa- 
tion, and religion. The desirability of chastity, 
which has hitherto been a matter of individual 
opinion and decision, under this socialization 
comes to be regarded not only as a personal 
virtue indispensable in women and desirable in 
men, but as a great basic requirement which 
society has learned to demand because it has 
been proved necessary for human welfare. To 
the individual restraints is added the conviction 
of social responsibility, and the whole determi- 
nation of chastity is shifted to social grounds. 

Certainly we are safe in predicting that, when 
the solidarity of human interest is actually 
realized, it will become unthinkable that one 
class of human beings should be sacrificed to 
the supposed needs of another; that when the 
rights of men have successfully asserted them- 
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selves in contrast to the rights of property, it 
will be impossible to sell the young and heedless 
into degradation. An age characterized by a 
new tenderness for the losers in life’s race cer- 
tainly will not persist in denying forgiveness to 
the woman who has lost all; nor will an age 
marked by its vigorous protests against slavery 
and class tyranny continue to ignore the multi- 
tude of women who are held in literal bondage. 
A generation which has gone through so many 
successive revolts against commercial aggression 
and lawlessness will at last lead one more revolt 
in behalf of the young girls who are the victims 
of the basest and vilest commercialism. As 
that consciousness of human suffering which 
already hangs like a black cloud over thousands 
of our more sensitive tontemporaries increases 
in poignancy, it must finally include the women 
who for so many generations have received 
neither pity nor consideration. As the sense of 
justice fast widens to encircle all human rela- 
tions, it must at length reach the women who 
have so long been judged without a hearing. 

Secure in the knowledge of evolutionary 
processes, our age has learned to talk glibly of 
the obligations of race progress and of the pos- 
sibility of racial degeneration. In this respect 
certainly we have a wider outlook than that 
possessed by our fathers, who so valiantly grap- 
pled with chattel slavery and secured its over- 
throw. May thenewconscience gather force until 
men and women, acting under its sway, shall 
be constrained to eradicate this ancient evil. 


THE SILENCE OF UNLABORED FIELDS 


BY JOSEPH CAMPBELL 


HE silence of unlabored fields 
T Lies like a judgment on the air: 
A human voice is never heard; 
The sighing grass is everywhere — 
The sighing grass, the shadowed sky, 
The cattle crying wearily! 


Where are the lowland people gone? 
Where are the sun-dark faces now? 

The love that kept the quiet hearth, 

The strength that held the speeding plow? 
Grass-lands and lowing herds are good, 
But better human flesh and blood! 
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THE DOWNFALL OF AMERICAN 
DYNASTIES 


HE “Dead Hand” lies across the face of 
TT England, gripping the land, and still 

fastening upon present generations, to a 
great extent, the gross inequalities of power and 
fortune born in the time of feudalism. 

From the earliest days of the American Re- 
public, the fear of the establishment of a similar 
condition here has always been acute. Our 
laws against the entailment of property have 
prevented the establishment of great hereditary 
fortunes founded upon the land, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the huge and sudden fortunes in 
“America — outside of a few founded on the 
extraordinary conditions in New York City — 
have almost always been piled up in another 
form, that is, in the securities of corporations. 

There has been a lively fear for many years 
that the accumulations of these great masses of 
corporate holdings might found permanent fam- 
ily fortunes, which would continue to dominate 
and take toll from the business of the country 
for an indefinite time. In fact, the aggressive 
campaign of the present national administra- 
tion against the trusts has had as one chief im- 
pulse the strong belief of the Attorney-General 
of the United States that, by breaking up the 
various corporate holding devices, the possibil- 
ity of the Dead Hand keeping an hereditary 
control of an industry would be obviated, and 
their corporations would in a generation or two 
slip inevitably out of the hands of the family 
that might hold them. 


THE LOOSING OF THE DEAD HAND 


There will be general sympathy in America 
with the purpose. But it is already beginning 
to be clear that the American type of fortune — 


the control of great corporations — does not 
lend itself, like land, to hereditary transmission. 
No better example of this fact could be shown 
than is given in the article in the present 
McCuure’s on the decline and dissipation of 
the Gould railroad power. Exactly the same 
process is taking place in all of the great 
corporate fortunes in America. 

The pioneers who built up these great struc- 
tures were men of extraordinary force or craft. 
They held and increased, while they lived, their 
dominion over the transportation or natural re- 
sources of the country. In some cases, sons of 
considerab’.. ability have succeeded them. But 
it is very <'ear now that, in twenty-five or at 
most fifty years, there will be no Goulds, or 
Vanderbilts, or Harrimans, or Hills, or Rocke- 
fellers, or Morgans dominating the industries 
of this country. The men who will govern 
them are yet to be named by the future. There 
are to be no permanent railroad and oil and iron 
“dvnasties”’ in the United States. 


THE CHANGING RULERS OF 
INDUSTRY 


The sudden and tremendous growth of Amer- 
ican fortunes has been a great national menace. 
But their lack of permanency is a matter of con- 
gratulation not to be overlooked in our general 
reckoning. They have been madé in the active 
business of life; they can never become a per- 
manent hereditary control because their very 
nature requires the successful moving of great 
affairs — an active and powerful brain directing 
ever greater and greater enterprises. The Van- 
derbilts and the Goulds and the Harrimans will 
become a fixed underlying charge on the busi- 
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ness of the country, until, one way or another, 
they dissipate their holdings. But the active 
managers of the huge corporate enterprises of 
this country are chosen by the processes of the 
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survival of the most fit, which sooner or later 
crush the inefficient and throw the burden of the 
continent’s work on the shoulders of the few dar- 
ing and able men who are competent to bear it, 


THE REBELLION OF THE IDEALISTS 


HE story of the rise, power, and over- 
: | throw of George B. Cox, of Cincinnati, 

given in this number of McC.ure’s, is 
one of the most extraordinary of the many 
strange histories of the usurpers who have taken 
and held American cities. 

His origin was rather typical than unusual; 
but the intelligence and ingenuity and master- 
fulness of the man, and the chain of circum- 
stances on which he climbed, are unique. He 
did not find his roots, as do most of his kind, in 
existing political organizations; he had no clan 
which bred him and which he must feed. He 
was his own man; he created his own rule by a 
kind of coup d’état in ward politics; and he held 
it by right of will power, intelligence, and an 
almost military organization. 

But, if this one sinister figure was remarkable, 
the uprising which defeated him was still more 
so. At the very height of his rule, this grim and 
ugly power was attacked and overthrown by a 
rebellion of idealists. It was a revolution that 
has taken place in many American cities; if 
it had not been for the idealists, most of the 
reforms in our great towns would have been 
unled and unwon. But nowhere has such a 
movement been led with more aggressive and 


obstinate disinterestedness than by the reform- 
ers of Cincinnati, nor won against greater odds. 


THE SOLID LINE OF “PRACTICAL” 
MEN 


The greater figures of “practical” politics 
came in and out of their fight; helped them with 
all the good will in the world, when it was rea- 
sonable, normal, “practical” politics to do so. 
But these men alone held through, and drew 
with them the great uprising of Cincinnati 
which finally came. In their last and successful 
fight they had every influence of “practical” 
politics, from the ward worker to the President 
of the United States, against them. By force or 
by deception, Cox had made his line complete. 

It was a clean-cut issue: idealism against 
corruption and expediency. And the revolt of 
the idealists won. They deserve a credit, pecul- 
iar to themselves among the reformers of the 
cities of the United States, for their long, hard, 
disinterested fight for Cincinnati. May the 
administration of young Mayor Hunt over the 
city show that they retain, as a majority, the 
same aggressive fighting idealism which was 
their driving power as a minority. 


WILL CONFLAGRATION DESTROY 
NEW YORK? 


N October, Battalion Chief William J. Walsh 
of the New York fire department was among 
those who aided Mr. Arthur E. McFarlane, 

the representative of McC.Lure’s MaGazine, in 
the preparation of his article on “The Confla- 
gration Hazard in New York,” which appeared 
in our December number. As this is written, 
Chief Walsh’s body has just been taken from the 
ruins of the Equitable Life Assurance Building 
— one of the’seven dead who were offered, up in 
this last tribute to the barbaric danger from fire 
in the greatest city on the continent — the same 
danger against which he and many others have 
for so long been giving warning. 

For years, experts in city fires have been pro- 

testing in vain against the criminal imbecility 
of heaping up New York City into a great pile 


of inflammable materials. The article in Mc- 
Ciure’s collected and presented the warnings 
of the fire experts of the country concerning 
this — concerning the likelihood of conflagra- 
tion in New York, and the general financial dis- 
aster it would bring upon the United States. 
The fire in the Equitable Building presents 
again exactly the same warning, in a more con- 
crete form. 


A NARROW ESCAPE FROM 
NATIONAL DISASTER 


It was a considerable fire, even for an Ameri- 
can city, involving the loss of seven lives and 
between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000 of prop- 
erty, and the suspension of business in the Wall 
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On these pages are mentioned a few books that we can recommend as 
worth while — subject, of course, to the individual tastes of the reader. 


HAT’S the use in trying to analyze the 
W reason why one sits up all night with 

such stories as Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart writes? They can’t be analyzed, but you 
do sit up. Her latest book, “The Amazing 
Adventures of Letitia Carberry” (Bobbs- 
Merrill), is a species of mental scenic railway. 
You are dashed in and out of hospitals, down 
through skylights, up elevators, chasing a 
criminal all around town. You shut your eyes 
and hold fast to the hand of that astonishing 
old maid, ’Tish Carberry, until she brings you 
up gently at the end. The illustrations by 
Christy are almost as amazing as Miss Car- 
berry’s adventures. 
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Some one told Mr. Clarence Poe, of Raleigh, 
that half the people in the world lived in Asia. 
So he picked up pencil and paper and went 
across the Pacific to see about it. He learned 
a number of things that set him thinking — and 
writing. Perhaps the fact that Japan is looking 
at us out of the corner of her eyes while she 
reaches out a stealthy hand toward China, or 
that China is cutting off its cue and learning 
how to use American rifles and tools, are little 
matters that do not interest you. But “‘Where 
Half the World is Waking Up” (Doubleday, 
Page) is a book you should know about just now 
because you will care some day. 
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The power of the Sahara is resistless. Robert 
Hichens emerged from it bearing great armfuls 
of emotional scenery. Hardly is he out of it 
than we see the indefatigable Williamsons, 
C. N. and A. M., abandoning their celebrated 
automobile and plunging, pens in hand, into it. 
Given the Williamsons, with their fondness for 
speed and action and a desert full of mystery 
and sand and Arabs and sunsets, the result is 
easy to guess. “‘ The Golden Silence” (Double- 
day, Page) is a worth-while, high-powered story 
with a glorious fight as a climax. 


When you were a child Martin Luther prob- 
ably meant to you only a large black book that 
you pointedly avoided. Dr. Arthur C. Mc- 
Giffert has written a book that will decidedly 
change people’s feeling about this great man. 
In “Martin Luther, the Man and His Work” 
(Century) Dr. McGiffert has drawn a note- 
worthy picture of this remarkable personality. 
It is an unbiased, vivid, and virile biography, 
and will go far, we believe, in upsetting many 
contentions of Martin Luther’s critics — and 
also his partizans. 
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If you want to lose yourself in a really excit- 
ing novel, read “‘ The Grip of Fear” (Kennerley). 
Maurice Level, who contrived the idea of a 
reporter who was a psychologist and who 
wanted to find out how it would seem to be a 
suspected murderer, has constructed a_hair- 
raising yarn. At any point from page 1 to page 
280, if any one slams a door, you will leave 
your chair abruptly. Page 281 is excepted be- 
cause that marks the spot where the innocent 
reporter escapes the guillotine. You will be 
indignant that he should have escaped; but, 
then — he was only a French reporter. 
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There is enjoyment in the reading of the 
grown-up fairy tale which Warwick Deeping 
sets forth in “Joan of the Tower” (Cassell). 
It isall inmedieval England. The golden knight 
in this case is a recalcitrant monk, Pelleas, going 
forth to succor the weak, finding his marvelous 
princess, delivering her from the traditional 
ogre, her enforced husband, Goliath, and then 
losing her to the foul enemy, Dame Isabeau. 
Only after stout adventuring and deep striving 
of the spirit is she won back. A stirring tale, 
spun with quaint and poetic fire. 
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Undoubtedly the greatest attraction in “A 
Likely Story” is that it was written by William 
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De Morgan. The disciples of De Morgan are 
a loyal legion, and in this story — much shorter, 
by the way, than any of its fat brothers — they 
will find the De Morgan “flair” less pro- 
nounced, perhaps, but unmistakable. And that 
is really the reason De Morgan is read. One is 
compelled to admire the complacent dexterity 
with which Mr. De Morgan handles this three- 
in-one variety of tale—a romance of old Italy 
intertwined with one of an already married 
couple and the love story of a patient girl. It 
is not a probable story, but it is a De Morgan 
story. 
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Is your acquaintance with Panama like that 
of the Congressional investigator who rose to 
inquire how much of the ice in Panama was 
“artificial”? Of course not. Nevertheless, 
there should be more readers of such books as 
Albert Edwards’ “Panama” (Macmillan). Mr. 
Edwards has a fluent journalistic style, and 
writes resourcefully about this land where so 
much of importance to America is happening. 
It’s the sort of thing an American should know 
about, provided he isn’t bored to death learn- 
ing it. In this case, providentially, that isn’t 
required. 
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There has been a long procession of yarns 
based on the same cast-away-on-a-desert-island 
idea as is developed in “The Unofficial Honey- 
moon” (Lane). They begin with Robinson 
Crusoe (or was it Noah?), and end, for the 
present at least, with this interesting invention 
of Dolf Wyllarde’s. The waves of imagination 
have dashed high on this fictional situation, and 
yet we are as far as ever from knowing what a 
man and a woman would do if they really were 
stranded on a desert island, far from tooth- 
brushes, soap, and scissors. Dolf Wyllarde’s 
victims are fortuitously provided with these 
requisites, but they manage to get into an im- 
possible amount of trouble just the same. Do 
they escape from the island? You will pass a 
pleasant evening finding out. 


mK 
You will fall unquestioning under the spell 
of the short stories by Eleanor Hallowell Ab- 


bott assembled under the title, ‘‘The Sick-a- 
Bed Lady” (Century). These little fiction 
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children of “‘ Molly Make-Believe”’ have a won- 
derfully tender hold. Some of them you have 
met before, of course; but their attraction as 
a family group is irresistible. If you think 
you dislike some one or have had a hard day’s 
labor with disagreeable people, read “The 
Sick-a-Bed Lady” or “The Very Tired Girl.” 
They are warranted to help. Then you will 
read them all over again. 
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How do you want to go to Europe? To be 
hurled through like a cannon-ball or to wander 
around easily and leisurely and find out what 
that irregular spot on the globe is really like? 
One of the most pleasing aids to the lat- 
ter method, and by no means the least valua- 
ble, is Percival Pollard’s “Vagabond Journeys” 
(Neale). Mr. Pollard is not so deep a student 
of the inward life of Europe as he is a careful, 
leisurely observer of the social trend. A bit 
discursive, perhaps, but informing and _ inter- 
esting. 
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Jack London goes to the Arctic Circle and 
absorbs atmosphere. He comes home and 
squeezes out stories. The same thing happens 
in the case of San Francisco, a prize fight, the 
under-world. The latest exudations of Mr. 
Jack London are the result of one of his explora- 
tions, this time directed against the defense- 
less South Pacific. He absorbed enough highly 
colored material among those coral islands to 
fill a book of Londonesque yarns, “South Sea 
Tales” (Macmillan). They are full-blooded 
stories, particularly ‘The Heathen”’; and if you 
are not too devoted to the Jane Austen school 
of fiction you will want Jack London to repeat 
his South Sea expedition. 
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Of minor poets there are many, but only two 
that have really sung the song of prisons. One 
died defeated; the other, known as John Carter, 
lives triumphant. In his. slender volume, 
“Hard Labor and Other Poems” (Baker & 
Taylor), he has offered to the world the fruits 
of his experience in a Minnesota prison. Beau- 
tiful as verse may be in itself, John Carter's 
poems sound a higher note of inspiration, of 
hope insistent through despair, of the man 
conquering himself. 
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In the Bath Roo 












O cleaning or polishing prepara- 
tion compares with Bon Ami for 
use in the bath room. 

It is the one thing you can depend 
upon not to scratch or wear away the 
surface upon which it is used. It always 
leaves a brilliant, clean polish. 

On Porcelain, use Bon Ami and see 
how much whiter and cleaner it can be 
made to look. 

Use Bon Ami on the Wardle and 
Tiles and notice how fast and easy the 
work is and how very satisfactory. 












Twenty-one years on the market—'‘ Hasn’ 


THE BON AMI CO. NEW YORK 











Use it on the Nickeland Metal Fix- 
tures. It leaves a bright polish and one 
that lasts. 


For White Woodwork it is equally 
good. It takes off the dirt, of the paint. 


For use on the JZirror it is ideal. 
Nothing else gives 
such a glistening 
sheen to glass. 
Bon Ami _ never 
injures the surface 
or roughens the 
hands. 
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HERE a comparatively few 

years ago grand opera was a 
luxury for the select few, millions now 
enjoy it every day in their own homes. 

They not only hear the superb 
operatic arias, but hear them rendered 
by the selfsame artists who are capti- 
vating hosts of opera enthusiasts in 
the leading opera houses—the world's 
greatest artists who make _ records 
cule for the Victor. 

The Victor and Victor-Victrola 
bring the masterpieces of opera 
solos, duets, and concerted numbers— 
right into your home, and as you lis- 
ten to the Victor Records of these 
soul- stirring arias, you forget they are 
records, forget you are in your own 
home. 

The singers actually seem to be in 
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your presence; you feel you are with 
the appreciative audiences in the Met- 
ropolitan or other distant opera house. 

And the next moment you can be a little 
further up Broadway listening to the gems of 
song from the sparkling musical comedies, or 
being entertained by the leading fun-makers. 

It is only a step from grand opera and 
the classical to the lighter forms of music, 
for the Victor is wonderfully versatile and 
changes at will from grand opera to ragtime, 
from minstrel show to sacred music, from 
vocal selections to instrumental numbers; 
the very music you like best at the very time 
you want to hear it. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play any Victor music you wish to hear and 
demonstrate to you the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 


Victor-Victrolas $15 to $200. Victors $10 to $100. 
Easy terms can be arranged with your dealer if desired. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 











Victor Needles, 6 cents per 100; 60 cents per 1000 





New Victor Records are on sale 





at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 

















a 





Scotti 








© Dupont 


Schumann-Heink 





Sammarco 









Victor-Victrola IV, $15 


Oak 





Victor-Victrola IX, $50 


Mahogany or oak 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Proved Average Oversize, 16.7% 

















Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires are advertised Each one per cent oversize means one per cent 
as ‘‘1IO per cent oversize.”’ extra carrying capacity. 
We claj , hi . Id Oversize means to save blow-outs—to increase 
» claim that this oversize adds 25 per cent . . . 
panel ay : easels oI tire mileage—to cut down tire expense. 
to the tire mileage. 
Yet these oversize tires which can’t rim-cut 
The actual oversize, over five leading makes, | "0W cost no more than other standard tires. 
was lately found to average 16.7 per cent. 


Last Year 


The sale of Goodyear tires exceeded the pre- 
Oversize is not measured by calipers. It is vious 12 years put together. 
measured by air capacity. Air carries the load. 


Note the table below. 


We sold enough last year to completely equip 


Note that only three tires in these 20 compar- 102,000 cars. 


isons came within 10 per cent of our size. . . / P , 
—— I No-Rim-Cut tires now far outsell any other 


T : , . . type of tire. 
rhat’s because No-Rim-Cut tires have the 


hookless base. Your removable rim flanges, Just because these two features—No-Rim-cut 
with these tires, turn outward instead of inward. and oversize—cut tire bills right in two. And 
Thus the tire has an extra flare. tens of thousands of users have proved it. 





Comparison of Sizes 
Between Six Leading Makes of Tires 


No- No- 
Rated Cubie Rim-Cut Rated Cubie Rim-Cut 
Size Make Cap'ty O’ersize Size Make Cap't} O’ersize 

30x3 1—No-Rim-Cut 489 in. 34x4 1—No-Rim-Cut . . 858 in. 
. 2 402" 21.5% P 2 762 " 12.5% 
3 381” 29.4% , 3 coors FOO” 18.7% 
i-— ° . 371” 31.8% , 1 733 17.0% 
5 . . 383." 27.5% 5 ; §22 "’ 1.3% 
6— ceesvcces SSS” Bee 6 ; ; 794 "’ 8.0% 

32x3% 1—No-Rim-Cut. oF 36x414 1—No-Rim-Cut. 1190 

46 2— areas jae ae 5.5% - 2—. . . 966 "" 23.0% 
“ 3 -. 877” 10.4% F 3 ba lp aldh wa 1064 " 11.8% 
-— 536 ”’ 18.6% x 1 ‘ 1025 " 16.0°% 
DO pret eeesnadaus 577" 10.4% ia . coos SES” 245 
aa ee es 546" 16.5% 7 OR. cudnasccwnewes 1080" 10.3% 


Average No-Rim-Cut Oversize, 16.7% 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


127 Leading Makers Adopt Them 


For the year 1910, 44 leading motor car 
makers contracted for Goodyear tires. 


For the year 1911, 64 makers came to them. 


For this year we have contracts from the 
makers of 127 leading cars. 


That shows how car makers—the shrewdest 
of experts—have come to the Goodyear tires. 





As for users, the demand in the past two years 
has multiplied six times over. 


Tens of thousands of users have told tens of 
thousands of others how their tire bills were 
cut in two. 


Now more motor car owners buy these 
patented tires than 


Tires can never be made, in our estima- 
tion, better than Goodyear tires of today. 





Then No-Rim-Cut tires make rim-cutting 
impossible. 

With old-type tires—clincher tires—23 per 
cent of all ruined tires are rim-cut. 

All that ruin is saved—all that worry 
avoided—by the use of No-Rim-Cut tires. 

Even Io per cent oversize, under average 
conditions, adds 25 per cent to the tire 
mileage. And our oversize, as shown by the 
table, averages 16.7 per cent. 

These two features together—No-Rim-Cut 
and oversize—under average conditions cut 


tire bills in two. 
NoExtraCost 





any other tires in ex- 
istence. 


The Saving 


No-Rim-Cut _ tires 
are the final result of 
13 years spent in tire 
making. 

Year after year we 
have been constantly 
learning by wearing 
out tires on tire-test- 
ing machines. 


We have compared 
in this way hundreds ooD 
of fabrics and formu- 
las, methods and proc- 
esses, until we knew 
what was best. 











No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Double-Thick Non-Skid Treads 


No-Rim-Cut tires, 
when first brought out, 
cost one-fifth more 
than other standard 
tires. Now they cost 
but an equal price. 


So the saving they 
make is entirely clear. 

That’s why every 
tire user who knows 
the facts insists on No- 
Rim-Cut tires. 





OurTire Book, based 
on 13 years of tire 
making, is filled with 
facts you shouldknow. 
Askus to mailit toyou. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


‘ 
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Both 


raised on 


Wallin 











Arnold Preston Bradford Mrs. Fred W. Bradford 
Concord Junction, Mass. 


Both Mrs. Bradford and her boy were raised on Mellin’s Food, and we 
think that the picture tells its own story. Read what Mrs. Bradford says 
about her baby and Mellin’s Food: 


“Mellin’s Food saved my life as a baby and it certainly has 
done wonders for my boy, as he is a big, strong, healthy 


fellow, weighing 26 pounds at nine months of age. Nothing 
else in liquid form is satisfactory to him but Mellin’s Food.” 


Add Mellin’s Food to your baby’s milk. He will show an immediate 


improvement and will grow strong and healthy. 
Send for a free trial bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY - «+ = = BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Wee Girl 


and the 
Big Man 


both like 


Post 
Toasties 


—thin bits of corn, first cooked, 
then toasted to a golden brown. 


Usually the liking extends to 
the whole family. 


The housewife likes this food, 
not only for its appetizing good- 
ness, but because of its con- 
venience. It requires no cook- 
ing —ready to serve instantly 
from the package with cream. 


For breakfast; for lunch when the hungry little folks come from 
school; or for supper when something particularly dainty is wanted 


Post Toasties 


are deliciously good 


“The Memory Lingers” 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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‘Warm as toast’’ 


To be “warm as _ toast” 
suggests a comfort that 
means more than mere 
heat. It conveys the idea 
of a gentle radiation that 
travels to the heart and 
makes the whole world 
joyous. Comfort like this 
is what we offer with 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 





They warm the hallways 
and rooms all over with 
equal distribution far surpassing any other methods. 


IDEAL Boilers are made from an absolute knowledge of the utmost 
a pound of coal will do, and just how to burn it so that the total heat 
of which it is capable is delivered to the rooms above. Their heat- 
annem ability is planned and calculated by scientific men at our 

, Testing Laboratories in America,Germany, England, 
_ France and Italy, and thoroughly proved out before 
placing them on the market. You buy a certainty 
in coal-saving features. And, IDEAL Boilers last! 
There are no fragile parts, no steel drums to warp, burn out 
or spring apart, leaking gas and ash-dust. No parts to be 


re-packed, calling for oft overhauling. The sections are 


ANo rag ie AMERICAN a43 joined by our clever machine-made nipples—iron to iron—no 
sq. ft in adi a a 

ators, costing owner $205, were Jeaks, ‘Therefore 50 years’ right use would not bring out 
used to heat this cc aren At 


this price the goods can be a repair bill. 


bought of any reputable, compe- 





a ~ ha include AMERICAN Radiators are equally well made. Impossible to wear or rust them out— 
freight, etc., which Le ogy good for a century. Besides, they have a style, finish and ornamentation un- 
vary according to climatic and €qualled. Please let us tell you the full why, how and present attractive prices. 
other conditions. Ask for book (free), “Ideal Heating.” 


Write Department 21 


ssagenne“" AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY “S22%c~ 





SEPSS PS SSPSS SOSSS SS SSSSSS 
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Growing Little Folks 





Require certain food elements for the best development of body and brain. 


Sometimes these are lacking in every-day food, and many a child is thin and 
pale instead of plump and rosy. 










Such children show quick improvement when given the right kind of food. 


Grape-N uts 


is especially helpful to growing children because it contains the needed elements, 
such as Phosphate of Potash-—the vital tissue salt for brain and nerve matter, fre- 
quently lacking in the ordinary diet. 


A regular morning dish of Grape-Nuts and cream is an ideal breakfast for grow- 
ing litt!e folks, supplying the right food elements in the right way. 


Children like the sweet, nutty taste of Grape-Nuts food and thrive upon it. 
‘‘ There’s a Reason’”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 











| 
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Look Young! 


The double-vision glasses worn by 
the man or woman of middle age 
look exactly like the single vision 
glasses worn by young people of 
twenty-five—if the double-vision 
lenses are Kryptok Lenses. 

When you buy Kryptoks you get 
the only unnoticeable and incon- 
spicuous double-vision lenses made. 
Two pieces of glass of different re- 
fractive powers are so skillfully fused 
into one lens that no line of demar- 

cation can be seen. ‘The lens is then 
ground with two distinct focal points 
—one for near vision and the other 
for far vision. 


2Y PTO’ 
LENSES: 


Worn by over 200,000 people 





Kryptok Lenses look exactly like single-vision lenses 


They do not mar one’s good looks nor 
brand the wearer unmistakably with a sign 
of age. Ask for them by name. Even the 
nearest imitation is far different in appear- 
ance. 

Your optician can supply you. Kryptoks can be 

fitted lo any style frame or to your old frames. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet 
which explains Kryptok Lenses fully besides con- 
taining many facts of interest to every one who 
wears two-vision lenses or who should wear them. 

KRYPTOK COMPANY 
101 East 23rd St. New York 





{This is a Kryptok Lens This is a Pasted Lens 
Note the absence of seams. Note the ugly seams. They 
Kryptok Lenses do not look are unsightly, They indicate 
odd or sug- “"" 7 old age. Past- 
gestoldage, | ed lenses de- 
+" P 2 
They im- Na / 4 tract from 
prove one’s one’s appear- 
appearance. ance, 
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| When Too Much is Too Much. 


After turkey, mamma isn’t going to give Nan and Bobbie pie or plum pudding or 
any other pudding. That is too much with any big meat dinner. Instead, she will give 
them something -they will like just as well that will not hurt them. That is 





Nothing else is quite so comfortable after a big dinner. 

Every package of Jell-O contains a recipe book, full of recipes 
for making the lightest, daintiest and most delicious desserts, 
which every member of the family will enjoy without fear of 
consequences. 

Most of them can be made in a minute. 


Jell-O is put up in seven fine flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


Ten cents a package, at all grocers. Think of it! Only a 
dime for “America’s most famous dessert.” 
The beautiful recipe book, ‘“*DESSERTS OF THE 


WORLD,” in ten colors and gold, will be sent 
free to all who write and ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 


Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 





The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


Of all the strong arguments in favor of Tile roofing, the single 
absolutely fire-proof should be enough to satisfy anyone. 

If wood lath for the inside have been condemned as a menace to life, why 
put such combustible material as wood shingles on the part of a building most 
exposed to the possibility of flying sparks and fire? 


Over half the enormous fire losses 
communicated from adjoining buildings. 


fact that it is 


in the United States are due to flames 


Such statistics are in marked contrast to those of European countries, 


where Tiles 
the most desirable material for roofing. 


Terra Cotta Tiles for roofing are not only 
fire-proof, but furnish absolute protection from 
the elements. They are leak-proof, moisture- 
proof, and by being non-conductors of heat and 
cold, add to comfort and health. 

Most of the arguments against wood shingles 
can be applied to slates, for slates are not fire- 
proof—attract lightning; and while the sun 
warps shingles and the wind rips them off, slates 
are brittle, moisture gets under them, the set- 
tling of a building affects them, and they lift up 
and break. 

The character of a building is in the roof, and 
from the standpoint of architectural beauty, 
Terra Cotta Tiles have all the advantages—the 
roof can be constructed to harmonize in design 
and shade with any building. 

A poor roof makes a cheap looking house. 
A beautiful, durable roof adds more real value 
—more selling value—than anything else. 

To select a cheaper material is false economy, 
because the first cost of the Tile roof is all its 


are much more generally known to home builders 





as in every way 


cost. It lasts forever—requires no repairs, no 
painting, and retains its beauty and color un- 
faded for all time. ; 

Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles prevent deprecia- 
tion—a vital point when investment as well as 
home-building is to be considered. 

Leading architects now recognize these facts. 
They are not only recommending Terra 
Cotta Tiles for roofing, to customers, but 
adopting them in the construction of their own 
homes. 

The cost of Tile roofs, to all but a few, was at 
one time prohibitive, but to-day such a condition 
has been happily overcome—due largely to the 
improved processes of manufacture introduced 
by our Company, which operates four plants 
with an enormous output. 

Every piece of Tile produced by us has our 
name stamped on the inner side. Look for it, 
and see that the Tile comes from one of our 
plants, for our name and reputation stand be- 
hind our goods. / 


Write for our illustrated booklet“The Roof Beautiful,” printed in colors, referring 


fo the origin and use of Tiles. 


It contains views of many beautiful homes with 


roofs of Terra Cotta Tile, and is sent free on request to any prospective builder. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TERRA COTTA ROOFING TILES 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























of 


A LTHOUGH THOUSANDs or Eyes are fixed upon the play, it is 





you who really bear the closest gaze. Exacting pairs of 
eyes are upon you every minute, every place you go. 
It is you, who, when you least expect it, may have the truth 
about your complexion revealed by a single glance. Then, you é 
will feel how much better it would have been if you had not & 


delayed the use of 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


“Don’t envy a good complexion; use Pompeian and have one” 


Spots and blemishes and sallow skin 
do not make very pleasant discoveries 
when you want to look your best. 
And it is so easy to have a good com- 
plexion. 

Pompeian Massage Cream gives a 
clean, clear, fresh, 
wholesome com- 
plexion. It is 
used by men and 





At dealers—50c, 75¢ 
and $i—or you can 
try before you buy. 








Pompeian is used and prized in a 
million homes where the value of a 
CLOe, SHCA, OUNEATTL Chie 18 BETO FF Weaken ccicossscccsecossovscssasvessesconssassuceviosscsivevacars 
ciated. Clip coupon now. 


Magazines and Books for Library Slips. . 
- One in each package, Address 
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women in a million homes. It is a 
natural means to skin health. It rubs 
in and rubs out, cleaning the pores 
marvelously. Nothing is left on the 
face except a clear, clean, wholesome 
appearance. Itis you who are judged be- 
fore you speak. Let your complexion 
be your best possible recommendation. 


A Pompeian complexion is one that 
bears inspection face to face. 





TRIAL JAR Cut along this line, fill in and mail today. 
sent for 6 cents (stamps or coin). The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 125 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
Find out for yourself, now, why Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 6 cents (stamps or 


coin) for a trial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream, 





City State 
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Leads in Tone Quality in America 


ss) GUBNEe [ce 


Styles DPDIANO Art 


Cases 
- One of the three great 
3 | Se bob aheok- rel aideatcw) (eld Ca 


to 








from 
made 
to 
Send us your selection of the other two great pianos of the d 
Order 


$1500 world, together with the name and address. of anyone thinking 
of buying a piano; we will then mail you FREE a book con- 




















taining &@ S50ny and three well-known compositions tor pianos 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
Cincinosti New lork Chicago 
Owners of 
Lhe Everest Piano Co. Boston 











MOMOMONO ONO ONION | 
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When It’s a Case of Keeping 
the Food Right 


then you must have a McCray. 

Built to give active cold air circulation 

inside, acting on Nature’s rule that heat 

ascends and cold descends. This with the 

heat excluding construction of the McCray walls, gives 

a low temperature and a dry, cold circulating atmosphere 
that keeps foods at their best. 


McCray Refrigerators 


are made in all stock sizes to serve the needs of the smallest or the largest family. No refrigerator in 
the world is made more carefully or closer to the ideal of perfect ventilation and refrigeration by circula- 
tion of cold, dry air. Most sanitary, easiest cleaned linings, opal glass, enamel, porcelain, or odorless white 
wood—no zinc—generous capacity—thorough workmanship. ee 
_ The McCray Refrigerator will protect the family’s health and ~ 
give unequaled service. 
Any of the stock sizes can be arranged to be iced from the outside, 
thus avoiding the inconvenience and muss of the ice man. You get 
every special feature in a McCray stock size. 
- “How to use a Refrigerator” and 
Write for Free Book any of the following catalogs: 
= ome ects ———— 


No. 88—Regular sizes for Residences No. A.H. Built-to-order for Residences 
No. 68—For Groceries ; lo. 59—For Meat Markets 
No. 49—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions No. 72—For Flower Shops 


McCray Refrigerator Co., ,27%ieks Sct 
MOROEKOKOROROKOROKOROROROROIRORCOIEORORORROROTROTOROUROIEO 
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THE BAKER MOTOR- VEHICLE COMPANY 
65 West 80th Street Clevelan d 


we Makers, also, of Baker Electric Commercial Cars SD 
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NATURE’S SIMPLE REMEDIES 


Healing Waters—Rest—Sunshine—Pure Air 
ARE FOUND THE YEAR AROUND AT 


French Lick—West Baden Springs 


The rejuvenating properties of these waters are unequalled by those ofany spainthe world. They restore the 
health and renew the vigor. Two weeks at these famous resorts will make a new man ofyou. 
Luxurious hotel appointments. Located in Southern Indiana on the 


MONON ROUTE ) | 


Through sleeping car service from New York, Chicago, etc. For further information, booklets and rates, write to 
FRANK J. REED, General Passenger Agent, Republic Building, Chicago 
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HYOMEL * treatment for 









CROUP 


Call the doctor at once when an attack of croup 
comes on, which is usually at night; and in the 
meantime, pour a few drops of HYOMEI into a 
bowl of boiling water and allow the child to breathe 
the soothing, healing vapor that arises. 


This method gives almost instant relief and has brought 
many a child through a dangerous attack. HYOMEI (pro- 
nounced High-o-Me) is made of purest Australian Eucalyptus 
and some of the Listerian Antiseptics. It contains no cocaine, 
opium or other harmful drug. 


For croup a 50 cent bottle of HYOMET is all that is re- 
quired, but for catarrh, coughs, colds and catarrhal deafness 
get a complete $1.00 outfit, which includes a hard rubber 4 
pocket inhaler. Money will be refunded if HYOMEI ' 
doesn’t give satisfaction, 0 i ——“(i(‘“si‘C—i i 


Sold by druggists everywhere or direct by mail. Just breathe it. 
A small trial bottle will be sent free on request. 


BOOTH’S HYOMEI CO., Box B, Buffalo, N. Y. 


on a ap 
i Mage Pid, ie rhe A 
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The Open Doors 















the Bell “** 451 
Highway MM 


The Bell system opens more 
than six million telephone doors, 

so that each subscriber can talk 
with any other subscriber. 


It provides a highway of universal 
communication to open and connect all 
these doors. 


a 


It also furnishes the vehicle for use on this 
highway, to carry speech from door to door 
throughout the land. 


by means of universal service. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
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HIS chubby, little daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Niles, 


of Manchester, Me., owes 


her perfect health to 


ESKAYS FOOD 


She has never been sick a day, and now, 

at 5 months, weighs 16% lbs. At a recent 

County Fair she won first prize for the prettiest 

baby. What Eskay’s has done and is doing 

for other little ones it can do for yours—added to fresh cow's milk it 
makes the ideal substitute for mother’s milk. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Ten feedings of Eskay’s and our helpful 
mother’s book, “How to Care for the Baby,” 


sent free on request. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 


443 Arch Street Philadelphia 








BEEF OR BUTTER—WHICH? 


As some breeds of horses have been 
developed for grace and speed and others 
for weight and strength, so some breeds 
of cattle have been developed for beef 
and others for dairy use. You would 
not hitch a Clydesdale to aracing sulky 
or a Kentucky trotter toa plough. And 
you surely would not put a beef breed 
cow in your dairy when the Jersey cow 
has been bred for centuries to give rich 
and abundant milk. Besides, public 
official tests have proved that she yields 
most for feed consumed. For thecountry 
estate, the family, the dairyand thefarm. 


the Jersey is unequalled 


Before you buy or breed another cow, write to 
us for valuable facts and figures. Mailed free. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
8 W. 17th St., New York. 


—4 when eaten 





of its NUTRIMENT 
when LIEBIG is 
taken, with it— 
either asa 
beverage or as 
a sandwich. 


yields only 
pattofits , 
NUTRIMENT 


by itself. 





Food is what you eat—wour whee niw what 
you digest. Your system seldom assimi- 
lates all of the food you eat. Even bread 
yields only par? of its nutriment unless the 
digestive system is given assistance. 

Take a little Liebig with the bread (as a bever- 
age orasasandwich), You will then get the full 
100% of the bread’s nutriment. 

Liebig’s Extract is one of the most powerful pro- 
moters of digestive absorption known. ‘Take it 
with bread, milk, potatoes, eggs, macaroni, etc. It 
makes these foods vastly more nourishing. 

“HOME COOKING" recipe book, by Mrs. Rorer, mailed 
free on request. Insist on getting genuine 


LI EBIG With blue signature 
across the label 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Beautiful Rogers’ Silverware. Send us the metal cap 
from a Liebig jar and 10 cts. for bouillon spoon. Send one 
cap and 20 cts. for table spoon or fork. Address Dept. B. 

CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., 9 No. Moore St., New York. 
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Smiles 


attractive and 
otherwise 
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‘x verywhere 

we go the 
lesson of good 
teeth is told. 


What more common 
than our admiration 2 —— 
of a pretty face turned 
to disappointment when that face smiles! True, the clever woman | 
whose teeth are not attractive, when she must smile, never lets us see. 


s 


























But how delightful when the open smile, in features beautiful or plain, suddenly 
dazzles us with the glory of perfect teeth. 








You who have fine teeth, whether through good fortune or through wise care, 
or through the dentist's skill, safeguard them by daily night and morning use of 


Dr.Lyon’s 


PERFECT & 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for almost half a century by a doctor of dental surgery. 





Begin early to make the use of Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder a life 
habit with your children, and thus insure them perfect teeth and 
consequent fine appearance and health. 





The great virtue of Dr. Lyon's is that it provides a perfect dentifrice in powder 
form, having no gelatine, glucose or honey to leave sticky masses between the 
teeth to encourage decay. It polishes, thoroughly cleanses the teeth, removes 
discoloration and tartar, and imparts a natural fragrance to the breath. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does not do should be 
entrusted only to your dentist to do. 


Ps SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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The Best Treatment 


for Itching Scalps 
and Falling Hair 


To allay itching and irritation of the 
scalp, prevent dry, thin and falling hair, 
remove crusts, scales and dandruff, and 
pee the growth and beauty of the 

air of women, the following special 
treatment has been found most effective. 

On retiring, comb the hair out straight 
all around, then begin at the side and 
make a parting, gently rubbing Cuticura 
ointment into the parting with a bit of 
soft flannel held over the end of the 
finger. Anoint additional partings about 
half an inch apart until the whole scalp 
has been treated, the purpose being to 
get the ointment on the scalp skin 
rather than on the hair. 

The next morning, shampoo with 
Cuticura soap and hot water. Shampoos 
alone may be used as often as agreeable, 
but for women’s hair once or twice a 
month is generally sufficient for this 
special treatment. -Men may apply Cuti- 
cura ointment as they would a pomade 
or in any other convenient way, prefer- 
ably at night, as often as necessary to 
keep the scalp clean and the hair from 
falling, but may shampoo lightly with 
Cuticura soap every morning, when 
making'the toilet. 

Sold throughout the world. Sample of 
each, with 32-p. book post-free from near- 
est depot: Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
133 Columbus Ave.,Boston, U.S.A.; New- 
bery & Sons, 27 Charterhouse Sq., Lon- 
don; R. Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; 
Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; Muller, Mac- 
lean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay. 
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\EST ABI ISHED 1879 
for Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Sore Throat, Coughs, 
Bronchitis, Colds, 


“Used while you sleep” Diphtheria, Catarrh, 











A simple, safe and effective treatment avoiding 
drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping 
Cough and relieves Croup at once. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

The air rendered strongly antiseptic, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy soothes the sore throat 
and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


For Sale by All Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irri- 
tated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar 
and Cresolene. They can’t harm you. Of your druggist 
or from us, 10c in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 














No better finishing 
touch for the finest 
dinner ever cooked Sold 
than these dainty O71) in 
mint-flavored tin boxes. 






creams. ay sold y 
‘U-ALele- NO- Liberal 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT: mail, 10¢ 


We also manufacture 
*U-ALL:-~NO- Sunt Be for 
“MINT CHEWING GUM: 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
465 North 12th Street, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


















FREE—Poultry Guide 


244 pages of practical, money-making 
suggestions and advice— latest success- 
ful methods, most approved plans fiddly 
explained--talks to beginners,.etc. Also pictures and 
describes in detail the original non-moisture, self-regulat- 


ing, self-ventilating, fire-proof, insurable guaranteed— 
INCUBATORS 

CYPHERS inasroopers | 
Our Big FREE Book also explains “Cyphers Company Service’ — 

the free help we give our customers through per- ae 


sonal letters, bulletins, advice and information, 
that insure their success. Send for your Copy today. 


Cyphers Incubator Co. Dept. 121 Buffalo, N.Y. & 
Roston, Mass., New York City, Kansas City, Mo., 
Chicago, IIl., Oakland, Cal- 
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“A Girl Friend 
of My Wife’s 


has used Pebeco a long 
time—is most enthusiastic 
about it. She often recom- 
mended it to my wife, who 
was deterred from buying 
it because of the price. 


PEBEC 


*“Yet my wife is by no means saving 
when it comes to talcum and other toilet 
articles. She merely couldn’t make up 
her mind to pay 50c for a tooth-paste 
when she could buy others for less and 
knew of nothing better. 


“But those scented, flavored pastes 
satisfy her no longer. She now wants no 
other tooth-paste, powder or wash, be- 
cause she has used Pebeco and says the 
cleanliness and freshness that follow its 
use are wonderful and that her teeth are 
whiter than ever before.”’ 


Tubes of Pebeco Tooth Paste are so 
large, and so little is needed for perfect 








TOOTH 
PASTE 


Send for a Trial Tube and 
Acid-Test Papers and try 
Pebeco yourself 


You’ ]] find that Pebeco not only whitens 
the teeth, but best of all, it protects them 
against decay caused by “‘acid mouth.”’ 
With the test papers you can determine 
the condition of your mouth and prove 
the anti-acid properties of Pebeco. 








LEHN & FINK, 
117 William Street, New York 


Tooth Paste; also Agid-Test Papers. 





Gentlemen—Please send me Trial Tube of Pebeco 


results, that at 50c a tube there is no (Write your name and address fully and plainly) 
cheaper dentifrice. 
Siitiion Today Trial Tube NINN oy dessa iacastihsvsiacsde cn con duasianbaesacodaaacass tha abaaeaataeacademela 
and Acid- Test Papers 
SUNOS. ci ccsnenccodecsienseserseoces+cebucsucssenennssbesseoevecsoesenbeonseneseeneneté 
LEHN & FINK 
117 William Street New York Le 
ay 
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**A Cube Makes a Cup’’ 
You can not resist the tempting flavor of Steero Bouillon and you will be 
delighted by the simplicity of its preparation. 


‘STEERO “cue” 


(Reg, U. 8. Pat. Of.) Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


Just drop a Steero Cube into a cup, add boiling water and the bouillon is ready, 
Send for Free Samples 
If grocer or druggist can not supply. send 35c for box 
of 12 Cubes, postpaid; tins of 50 and 100 Cubes are more 
economical for regular use. 
Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co., 207 William Street, New York 
Under Pure Food Law, Serial No. 1 . 


SAVE, TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY REBUILT 


We save you big money on typewriters and give a guar. 
antee for service and condition, as strong as the original 
makers, We can do this for we operate the oldest, largest, 
an best equipped factory in the world. Our ‘Factory 
Rebuilt Typewriters” are honestly and thoroughly rebuilt 
from top to bottom by skilled workmen, 


ALL MAKES! ALLSTYLES! ALL PRICES! 


By buying from us, you are sure of getting the best rebuilt types 


Writer on the market. The machines are highly polished, japane 
& ned and nickeled—perfect in quality, condition and looks, and 
orta e serviceable and efficient in every way. 
This Ryan vance eerentace for — year = 
“R ilt” ney one faeeeeey 
eady Built” Cottages RS Ee 
Bungalows, Garages, School Houses ovis : American Writing Machine Company 
Chapels, Poultry Houses, Etc., Etc. $45 Broadway New York 
$ 2 50 and Sipwente—- Beauties Suapaer and Win- _ — : 
ter Homes, Substantial an expensive, 
“Ready Built” and complete in every detail when Adirondack Mackinaws 


shipped from our factory. Anyone can erect them. | FOR MEN AND WOMEN COST $8.00 











xh 














They are constructed on the unit system, easily 
handled and shipped. All the parts numbered. We Ri could bove, our catalog, which pete, you ail 
ivi * about these ackinaws so indispensable for your 
send a floor plan giving eg yn and showing Winter's fun, comfort and health. Pure virgin wool 
the location of every piece. No carpenter, no saw- cloth in solid colors, mixtures, stripes and plaids. 
ing, no fitting of any kind tobe done. The houseis Samples of cloth sent on request. These Mackinaws 
finished ready to set on the foundation. are 35 inches long, have 5-inch storm collar and de- 
Our “Ready Built’’ houses are always satisfactory tachable storm-hood. Wind-proof and almost 
for the reason that they are built of first-class mate- ° 
rial on scientific plans by skilled workmen. When Ad ron d ac k 












erected these are as strong and substantial as if built 
by a local carpenter and at a far less cost. Fo ot -Wa rmers 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT to any R. R. Station in the U. 9. For Autoing, Driving and Siting Outdoors 





Send us your name and enclose 4c postage for our free hand- 

some Book of Plansand Designs which also gives names $1.50 PAIR, SENT PREPAID 

and addresses of many who_have owned and occupied our Insures coziness, warmth, comfort! Worn by 
houses for years, Don’t buy a house until you know men and women. Sheepskin with heavy, warm 


fleecy wool inside; 10 inches high, 5S 
size and whether to be worn over shoc¢ 
x Money back if unsatisfactory. 
dilustrated Catalog of Outdoor Out 
fittings for Men and Women 


Free. 
W. C. LEONARD & CO., 93 Main St., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


IN EACH TOWN 
eset and district to ride and 
exhibit a sample = 


Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money fast. Wrile 
once for full particulars and special offer, NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of 
your bicyclé. Weship to anyone, anywhere in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay 
Sreight, and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 
it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 
you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
iow FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one small profit 
above the actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen’s profits by 
" buying direct of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or 
geia pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard of 
Sactory prices and remarkable special offer. 
4 You LL 6 ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study our superb models at 
the wonderful low prices we can make you. We sell the highest grade 
fl bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BIC YCLE 
7 DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES—=a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 
at R to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list — | uae 4 1 ° arts, repairs and everything fn the 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, r 
Tl ES, COASTER BRAKE bicycle line at half usual prices. DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our 
Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a 
to geteverything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. F32, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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what the largest and oldest makers have to offer. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO.810 Main St. Saginaw, Mich. 


New York Office, No. 1 Madison Ave. Room 8048 B 
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OLD weather brings 
trouble to the car owner 
—trouble in the form of 

freezing water which may be 
remedied by the use of denatured 
alcohol, trouble in the form of con- 
gealed lubricants which may be remedied 
py the use of Texaco Motor Oil. 

Texaco Motor Oil absolutely will not congeal at any temperature 

down to zero. We guarantee this. 


Take your car out on the coldest day. It will crank easily and your motor 
will deliver its full power because it will get perfect lubrication if you are 
using Texaco Motor Oil. 

You will find that you a/zways get, perfect lubrication when you use Texaco. 
There are three reasons why. All troubles due to carbon deposits are elimi- 
nated. ‘The highest lubricating quality has been obtained after exhaustive and 
thorough tests. Lastly, as has been said, Texaco Motor Oil shows an abso- 
lute zero cold test. 





Texaco Motor Oil is sold in one and five gal- 
lon cans by all good supply shops and garages 
Write for booklet, ‘‘About Motor Lubrica 
tion,’’ that tells fully about proper lubrication. 


Address Dept. A, 15 Battery Pl., N Y City. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 














HOUSTON NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: 
Boston St. Louis New Orleans Pueblo 
Philadelphia Nosfolk Dallas Tulsa 
Chicago Atlanta El Paso 
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INCLUDE “SHOWER-PROOF” FOULARDS, 
DRESS SILKS OF EVERY KIND, FLOREN- 
TH BN B TINES, DECORATIVE SILKS, UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS, VELOURS, VELVETS, RIBBONS, 
CRAVATS, VELVET RIBBONS, SPUN SILK 
SI KS YARNS, REELED SILKS, ETC. 


Cueney Brotwerns, Sitk MaNuFACTURERS 
41H Ave. ano 181TH St., New Yorn 
























































Sweet Beas H/DREERS 


i} GARDEN BOO 


Six Superb Spencers | a {can make a success 


of growing Vege- 
























































we will mail one regular packet each It . . 
For 25 Cts. of FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, the lar- i tables and flowers if 
gest and best lavender; Constance OLIVER, rich rose WM he follows the ex- 
pink on cream; Marie Coreuut, beautiful, brilliant is. © : . 
crimson; PRIMROSE SPENCER, the best primrose; SENATOR plicit instructions in 
SPENcER, claret flaked on heliotrope; and W.T. Hutcutns, | | Dreer’s Garden 
apricot overlaid with blush-pink. These six superb 
Spencers are shown, painted from nature on pages 109 Book 
and 110 of Burpee’s Annual for 1912. Purchased separ- i Full directions given 
ately they would cost 65 cts., but all six packets, with | i oo c ¢ every 
leaflet on culture, will be mailed for only 25 cts.; five for ee almost every 








seed, plant, bulb and 
vegetable. 288 pages, 


BURPEE’S ~~ ie fon ame aoe ae 
ie 4 duotone plates. 


Send for it today. 


collections for $1.00. 





This ‘‘SILeENT SALESMAN” of the World’s Largest Mail- 





Order Seed Trade is a Bright Book of 178 Pages. It tells , > N SIE 

the plain truth about the Best Seeds that can be grown, yp le ee ee — 
as proved at our famous ForpHOOK FarmMs—the largest, ina bewildering range of rich colorings. 

most complete Trial Grounds in America. It is Mailed Sown out, of doors by the end of April, 


Free upon application. Shall we send YOU a copy? will bloom from July till snow flies. Special 
packets containing enough seed to produce 


A l B pee & C over one hundred plants, 10c per packet. 
V V + t ee ur oO. Garden Book free with each order. 


Philadelphia eT aang 


] FF LOSEMAASISS 


V/ / a LL. wearing surface on wood —— and linoleum Z// 
because it is mar-proof, heel-proof, water-proof. Prove it. 


Send for Free Sample Panel 
finished with “61. Hit it witha hammer and prove you 
may dent the wood but the varnish won't crack. **The 
Finished Floor’’ telis how to finish and care for floors, 
Send for it—free, 
if your dealer hasn’t “*64"' address 69 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. ; 

in Canada, 11 Courtwright St., Bridgebure, Ont. 


Y/ 7 PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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few four bumstnenes ESTABLISHED O3 YEARS "Wowoon “Pants 4 
PM i a dt TP OE dd 2 LE Pr 
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Bring Out the Beauty 


of Your Floors 


T’S THERE. — Just needs 

the right finish—such as 
only Old English Floor Wax 
can give—to impart the rich- 
ness and lustre that made *‘Old 
English”’ finish famous. 

It’s the large proportion of 
hard, imported’ wax in Old 
English that does it. It also 
akes a pound of 


















go farther than a pound of ordinary wa 
When it does show wear, you neéd not, 













wax on the worn spots. Old English Floo j 
woodwork which will not scratch nor hold y” 
expensive, either—a 50-cent can will do the @ ar _ : 
Old English on your floors? SK s McC 
* A.S. BOYLE 
Send for Free Sample & CO. 





Send BOOKLET 

and FREE Sample 
sol can try Old Eng- 
lish at home. 


“Beautiful Floors—Their Finish end Cz 







You'll find lots in it to make housework easier. It tells about 
















Pinishin g New Floors Cleaning and Polishing Finishin? Furniture 
Finishing Old Floors Care of Waxed Floors Interior Woodwork 
Hardwood Floors Finishing Dance Floors Stopping Cracks 
Pine Floors Kitchen, Pantry and Removing Varnish, etc NN caticalctiiirttanlasibcea las eaiagtiteats 
Bathroom Floors 
A. S. BOYLE & CO. NN sss tccensinbadlesl 
1913 West 8th Street Cincinnati, Ohio ? 
SE MENON: Di icccadiiisinnddiiasenibibinenddieiiuibataisadeiaiiimas 








[ONGREss 
for Social Play -Art Backs - Exquisite Colors- High Quality. | fete 
New Designs — Club Indexes —- Ideal for Bridge. . 
Gold Edges - Air-Cushion or/vory Finish. sane 
OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES — HOYLE UPTO-DATE 'agnz7 
ISSUED YEAALY — SENT FOR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS. > 
THE U.S. PLAYING CA AD £70.. CINCINNATI, USA. as = - 


SARS 
FP™ 8 7 Use Throughout the World for General Play 


The Most Durable 25 Cent Card Made. ING CARDS 
Club Indexes - Air-Cushion orivory Finish: 25 per Pack 
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**In Selecting a Piano 
For My Daughter 


I took both time and pains, feeling 
that only an instrument of the high- 
est musical qualities could start her 
right in her musical career. 
thorough comparison I selected the 


After a 


I found that the Emerson 


Boston, Mass. 


was conceded to be in the very front 
rank of musical excellence; 
tone was considered marvelous alike 
by artist and amateur; and that the 
action was elastic and responsive. 
To have withstood the test of over 
60 years it must have that inherent 
quality of design, material and work- 
manship that shows itself in great 


that its 





Surely the verdict of those who know 
the Emerson through long association 
should decide you in its favor. 


Dealers in all the principal cities 


throughout the United States. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


Emerson Piano Co. 
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Re erator. 12 
\ "en Lined 


WN ROMY MQAAGAY WY WN 


Direct from Factory 
to User 


The exterior is solid oak. 
The food compartment and 
door are lined with the famous 
opal glass, 7-16 inch thick. 
“Better than marble.” Opal 
glass is the most sanitary 
lining produced by science. 
It is as easily washed as a 
pane of glass. Double re- 
frigeration from every 
pound of ice is given by 
our exclusive system of con- Height 45 in: Width 36 in: Depth 
struction. 21 im: Ice Capacity, 100 lbs: 


The Wickes 1912 Model 
No. 230, Only $31.75 


Conforms in every respect to the high standards set by The Brunswick -Ik alke -Col- 
lender Company, manufacturers for over 60 years. The name back of this refrigerator 
is the highest insurance of its merit. 

Our Money-Back Guaranty. 
exactly as represented. 

You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct from the factory at 


actual factory prices 
Tile Exterior—German-Silver Trimmed, $45 
—same size refrigerator, specially priced . 
SEND FOR FREE BEAUTIFUL ART CATALOG 
‘It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of all sizes—inside and out. (Guaran- 
teed and sold by 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 









MEASUREMENTS — 


Your money refunded if the Wickes is not 


stablished Over 60 Year 
Dept. b+ 324- 328 ‘s. a Ave., Chicago 
Dept. 66, 29-35 W. 32d St., New York 


30-132 E. oat Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio” (29) 


MVNO ow W999 . UY 


GY ZY 
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Unusual Seed Offer 


Asters Mixed. Easy of culture, flowers in 
September, all the colors of the rainbow. 

Sweet Peas Mixed. Contains the cream of 
the newest and best shades. 

Cosmos, Giant Flowered. One of the most 
beautiful of all autumn flowers. 

Alyssum. Hardy annual; very 
Excellent for bouquets. z 

Pansies. Blended from the choicest seed 

grown. Large flowering. 
























fragrant. 












To get our Spring Catalogue to as many lovers 
of flowers as possible we will send the above five 
packets of seeds and our 1912 catalogue, if you will 
send us your name and address and 10 cents 
in stamps or coin for packing and mailing. 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS 
42 Vesey Street New York 
Established 67 Years 
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All clean, clear, distinct 

—clearly readable, lasting, non-fading. 
Ordinary carbon, though, only makes 

between 10 and 40 copies, and even then 

they’re not permanent. 


WLTINOPY 


MARK 





CARBON PAPER 


will make 20 good copies at one writing. It makes 
copies that are often more permanent than the 
orzinal, If you want your letter files to be vedi- 
able records, you should use MultiKopy. 
Sample Sheet Sent Free 
F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
342 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


: Address letters to the Home Office 
Sates Orrrces: New York, 396-8 Broadway: Chicago, 222 W. Madison St. ; 
Philadelphis, 903 Walnut St. ; Pinsburg, 432 Diamond St. 
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Prints by Gaslight 


Clear, brilliant, snappy—that’s the kind 
of work you want from your negatives. 
It’s the kind you can get if the prints are on 


VELOX 


, The best Amateur finishers use Velox exclu- 
sively, even if it does cost more, because it satisfies 
their customers and brings re-orders. 

Also the simplest and surest for those who do 
their own work. The Velox Book, free at your 
dealers or by mail, tells all about the various 
grades of Velox and how to handle it, 


NEPERA DIVISION, 
EASTMAN KODAK Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











Sunshine “et 
Wafers 


Free 


Thin wafers made of whole wheat flour, 
buttered, salted and toasted crisp—they 
spur the appetite with their delicious, 
nutty flavor. 


Sunshine 


Toasted Whole Wheat Wafers 


are as thoroughly wholesome as they are good 
to eat. Just the things for the evening “bite’’ 
and the between-meal lunch—or to put in your 
grip when you travel. When once you've tasted 
them you'll think of a score of uscs. The one 
biscuit that is liked as well by men as by women 
and children, 


Send a Postal for Samples 


Give your name and address and the name and 
address cf your grocer. Ask your grocer for 
Sunshine Toasted Whole Wheat Wafers—they 
are one of the Sunshine Specialties, the Quality 
Biscuits of America. 


Joose-Wues Biscurr (0. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits a Y fa 


396 Causeway Street wd 


Boston, Mass. Z Fy My, 
ZF. 
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2x Don’t Pare Corns 


With Steel 


This cut shows acorn with the pointed esi The pain stops instantly. Then the B&B 
digging into the nerves. wax gently loosens the corn. att oe mee 
Paring that corn takes off just the top lay- the whole corn comes out. y 
ers, and a few days brings them back. No pain, no soreness. 
If you pare too deep, or the bladeslipsa You apply the plaster, then 
trifle, it means an infection. And blood forget the corn. In forty- 
poison often results, eight hours it is ended for- 
That is a useless, old-fashioned, dangerous ever. 
way to treat corns. 






s 


Nothing ever invented 
does what Blue-jay does for 
How to End Them corns. Millions of people 
: ; = have found this out. 
A Blue-jay plaster—applied in a jiffy- “ 
means the end of the corn, root and branch, Won’t you? 
A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 


C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on, 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


At Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 





Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 








(147) 











Cheer Up! To preserve the original finish 
of your piano, always dust it with 


po NOK 


WRITE TODAY FOR BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 243-C Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CRESCA DELICACIES <q 
mm 








2 _ Rare and distinctive foods from many lands. Interesting 
piquant dainties to surprise and delight the palate, gathered and 
packed in the Cresca way. 

Every fine housekeeper should have our color booklet “‘Cresca 
Foreign Luncheons;"” many of these delicacies are described and 
illustrated with menus and recipes by famous chefs—sent on re- 
ceipt of 2c. stamp. 





CRESCA COMPANY, Importers,352 Greenwich St.,N.Y. 
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One Point to Win—and a “Safe Leave” 


T is one of the ever-changing situations which account for the in- 
| tense fascination of Billiards and Pool, one of the constantly new 

problems that call upon all the skill of hand, eye and byain. Do 
you play? You can do so now, without frequenting a public poolroom. 
You can have in your own home a 


BURROWES 
Billiard and Pool Table 


and play while you-are paying for “ee ees 
it. oN 


Burrowes Tables are scientif- L i 
ically constructed, beautifully fin- Bg 
ished, mathematically correct as to 


dimensions, angles, pockets, cush- 
ions, etc., and adapted to the most 
expert play. Many of the leading 
professionals, who use Burrowes a 
Tables for daily practice at home, ; 
endorse this statement. 

Burrowes Tables are made in sizes up to 414 x 9 feet (standard), with smaller sizes for smaller rooms. They may 
be set on dining-room or library table, or mounted on their own legs or folding stand. It takes but a moment to set 
them up, or to take them down and set them out of the way. 


$100 DOWN FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first installment, we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 










‘ you play “by the hour,”’ the money so spent 7 buy a Burrowes If unsatisfactory, return it and on its receipt we will refund your deposit. 
Table. They cost $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, etc., on easy This insures you a free trial, Write today for catalog illustrating and de- 
terms of $1 or more down and a small amount each month., scribing the T ables, giving prices, terms of payment and all other information. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO. ' = 86 Spring Street, Portland, Me. 








[ni The t nte ri Oo coke THE FAMILY APERIENT. | 


WINTER UNDERWEARS trio 
Get the full protec- 

tion of winter underwear 
\j without it bulkiness and weight. 
nY Interlock is the lightest for warmth. 
For men and boys, soc and up. 
For infants, 25c to $1.50. 

Ask your dealer for Interlock Underwear, 


Write us for booklet and sample 
} General Knit Fabric Company Utica N Y BorrLeD AT THE SPRINGS, BUDA PEST, HUNGARY, | 





















exsern | IMB RTS & 
cS or HAMBERTS (A RAFTS 


| Style Book of Dutch Furniture Free 


Write for one today—it is the most beautiful and com- 
plete Frrniture Style Pook ever offered. It illustrates 
over 300 patterns of real Folland Dutch Arts and 
Crafts Furniture made by clever Dutch Graftsmen in a 
quaint little Dutch City. 

It tells an interesting story about these Dutch Craftsmen, and 
how, why and where they make this charmingly unique furniture. 

We will send you the address of ovr Associate Distributor 
nearest you where our goods can be procured. Look for our 
branded Trade Mark on every piece—this is your means of 
identification and our guarantee of excellency. 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept. M, Holland, Mich. 
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No matter where you live, a 
Higgin Agent will gladly call 
upon you and make you an 
estimate without charge or ob- 
ligation. Hewtllalsote/l you 
about the wonderful Higgin 
All-Metal Weather Strip, 
which makes houses storm- 
proof. 


THE HIGGIN MANUFACTURING CO., 





Write today for free booklet and list of people in 
your vicinity who use and endorse the Higgin Screen 


If it is a@ 
HIGGIN 
All-Metal Screen 


these little folks may live to see ¢heir babies’ 
faces peeping through it. 


Higgin All-Metal Screens are practically 
indestructible. They require no paint, no 
repairs, no attention. ‘They are weather- 
proof, time-proof and proof against all 
ordinary screen troubles. 


Higgin Screens have a beauty and 
dignity all their own. Frames of steel or 
copper, enamel or dull finish,—only ;%5- 
inch thick. Channels too of metal—no 
warping or shrinking. Higgin Screens once 
fitted, always fit. Netting of solid bronze 
wire that never rusts—held by patented 
inside round frame that holds it uniformly 
tight but does not bend it sharply anywhere. 


306-326 E. Fifth Street, NEWPORT, KY. 
























Tiny to look at—but what a 
wonderful improvement it 
makes! Ball-Pointed Pens 
are speed pens. Write as 
fast as you like, without 
scratching or digging. 


Ball-Pointed Pens 


are equally superior for bus- 
iness use or for fine corre- 
spondence. They write easily 
and smoothly. Made in Eng- 
land of high grade Sheffield 
steel. Silver-grey $1.00; Gold 
coated $1.50 per gross, 
At your Stationer or sent prepaid by us. 
Sample box of 24 by mail 25c. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO. 
99 William Street, N. Y. 


v 


PT PTT 
**Free from Disagreeable Taste and Odor” 


Peter Moller’s 












VAT 






NW 








It is pure cod 
liver oil, nothing 
else. Peter Mol- 
ler’s Oil is easy to 
wes / Gdigest,doesn’tcling 

-/ to the palate and 
: / doesn’t “repeat.” 


Bottled in flat, oval 
bottles at the fish. 
eries in Norway. 
Sold by druggists 
everywhere, 


Schieffelin & Co, 
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An Educator Wafer, 
Buttered 


Exquisitely crisp and delicious. 


A flavor that’s sweet and nutlike—the natural sweet- 
ness of whole wheat—Nature’s most perfect food. 


] make this whole wheat Wafer as my 
father made it—guarding sacredly his standard of _ : 
pure food excellence — the standard he set for all { «7 . 


\ 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS , 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 


Butthe baking—there’s the real secret. 
Good old-fashioned ovens bring out a 
richness of flavor, a delicacy of texture— 
delightfully different from anything you 
have ever known. 


They're truly the original and best 
whole wheat Wafers—a tempting 
treat you will never forget. 


And I persdnally sample each day's 
bake. | insist on absolute perfection—so 
that you may enjoy Educator Wafers 
just like the ones my father originated. 


Get Educator Wafers from 
your grocer today. Look for the 
name EDUCATOR. | Serve them for 
dinner tonight. Tell your husband to 
butter as he eats them. He'll say, 
“They're simply great”—all men do. 


If your grocer cannot supply you, send ten 
cents and his name for large trial box. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO., 
32 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 











It does away with cracks, joints, crevices, corners and 
other natural hiding places for dirt, odors, decaying food 
and dangerous microbes found in other refrigerators. 

SEND FOR OUR VALUABLE FREE BOOK ON 
HOME REFRIGERATION. It tells you how to keep 
your food sweet and wholesome—how to cut down ice 
f bills—what to seek and what to avoid in buying any 
refrigerator. Every housewife and home owner should have one. 

.,, It also describes the wonderful advantages of the “MONROE.” The one refrigerator 
with each food compartment made of a solid piece of unbreakable snow-white porcelain 
ware—every corner rounded like above cut. The one refrigerator accepted in the best 
homes and leading hospitals because it can be made germlessly clean by simply wiping 
out with a damp cloth. | The one refrigerator that will pay for itself in a saving on ice 
bills, food waste and repairs. The “MONROE” is sold at factory prices on 30 days’ trial. 
We pay the freight and guarantee “full satisfaction or money back.’’ LIBERAL CREDIT 
TERMS iF DESIRED. MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station 27, Lockland, Ohio 
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The Home of Wholesome Food 


A Snow-White Solid Porcelain Compartment 


Gh*"Monroe™ 


The Lifetime Refrigerator 








Sold Direct 
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| 238 , This 
sectional bookcase makes 
ail others obsolete! 


T has the one and only advantage of all 
other sectional systems—growth by sec- 


tions—but it has none of their disadvan- ryy ° 7 
tages. No separate sticking doors. No fixed 66 The World 1S Mine 


shelves. No lost space. In place of these, 


THE SC BOOK-UNIT T own a RODAK” 


(Schriefer Patents) 


The New Steel Library System Take a Kodak with ‘you 
for Office and Home 4 











and picture, from your 


has all the advantages of the old-style case. 


Doors of the various sections swing open from own viewpoint, not mere- 
top to bottomas a single door. 
Shelves are really shelves—not the bottoms of ly the places that interest 
sections. Each adjusts at half-inch intervals, 
and fits in at any point in any section. you but also the compan- 
Each row of books is placed directly above the : 
row beneath it—not three to six inches away. 10Nns who help to make 
Seven or eight rows are accommodated in the 


space usually taken by five; fewer sections are ° ? bl 
required to house the library; and the cost is less your trip enjoya ec. 
than that for enough ordinary sections to take 
care of the same number of books. 


Anybody can take good pictures with 


Our booklet fully illustrates and describes the 


unique design; tells how the S-C sections form a Kodak. Catalogue free at the dealers 
an unobstructed interior from base to crown—a F 
unit; how they are joined so as to be rigid and or by mail. 


dust-proof; lastly, why the S-C steel construction 
is vastly superior to wood and how we finish it 
to rival in beauty the finest wood furniture. 


Ask for Booklet K-2 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
Dept. K Marietta, Ohio EASTMAN KODAK Co., 


Manufacturers of THE SAFE-CABINET, the o-iginal be Kodak Ci 
Jjive-proof device for the protection of valuable . ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


papers, jewelry, etc., in office or home, 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 
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TRADE MARK 


INSURES 


GAS MANTLE 


FA y 
Service-~- 


The Story of 





Physical Strength 
Durability 


Brilliance 

Maintained Candle- 
power 

Sunlight Color 
Value 


ON wn te Ge db int 


Gas Economy 























AN ELECTRIC 
DINING ROOM SET 





OF SIMPLEX QUALITY 


Comprising a stove, chafing dish, coffee urn, 
tea-kettle, and stand for holding any one of the 


utensils not in use. Provides attractive hospi- 
tality at the supper- or tea-table. 

The Simplex Clamping Contacts make a 
positive assurance of least current for the 
same result. 

Finished in nickel, copper, or silver and sold 
separately or in combination with the stove. 

Have you our Catalogue No. 17? 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Chicago, Monadnock Block San Francisco, 612 Howard St. 
New York, 25 W. 42d St. Belleville, Ont. 


= ir Adem iil! 
SUINUUNNUNTLLULLLANEUIN | | WUNUOOONNNOEOQQQOOOAUonGEAAUebOAAANY 
— 


OUQAAAUNSEOOUOONEAAOOUOUENOOOCOOUOEAONOOAUONOOOGOUOOOAGOOOUUOOOAAOUONOEONEOOOOUUGGOOAUUOEOSEOOUOEOGOOUUEOOOOEOOOUEGNOOOOUOOGOOOOUOOONOOUUOOEOOOOOUUUOONOOUUOUOOONOOOOUONNHHLeE: 
HUUUAUUUUTANOOOUOUOUOOUONOOANONUANNGONOOOOONENOEOOOUREAEEOOOEOUOOOOUUOOUOOOAASEQSOOOOOGONOOONONGOOOONOEOOOGOOOEREOONUEOOOOEDEGOOOOUGUOOUUOOGUOOUOAUANNGNNNOGEOnONNUUELEEEL 


5 


fr: 


SUUUNNANADDUOUGAAOT AOU UEAEAEEUEANON CUO UEAAUEEE AMMAN GEUAGAAAUTOMEUGUEDEOGGAOEUA OOOO EEDA: 
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CROWN 
LAVENDER :SALTS 
Just a Whiff will brace You up 


CROWN Lavender Salts will soothe your nerves 
—revive your spirits. ears and cools your 
head. CROWN Lavender Salts brings to you 
a restful sense of ease when shopping or travel- 
ing. CROWN Lavender Salts relieves faint- 
ness, fatigue, and freshens the atmosphere of your 
room. 
For Sale Everywhere 


Send 10 cents for sample bijou bottle of 
IROMA perfume and Sachet of Bathodora, 
and our Booklet, ‘* The Development of 
Beauty and Personality.” 


The Crown Perfumery Co. of London 
30E. 20th St. Dept. AS. N. Y. City. 
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med with Cabot’s Stains 


Forman & Light. Arch’ ts, 40 Cedar St., N.) 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC., Mig. Chemists, 139 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








Every Gallon Guaranteed | 


The maker’s guarantee and the proof of over twenty-five | 
years’ use in every climate insures the users of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains) 


Reliable dealers and painters recommend them, although 
they can make more profit on the cheap and infl ee 
mixtures of kerosene and benzine. Every cent saved” 

buying cheap stains is a dollar wasted in labor a and wae 


‘Your stain, which has been used in this neighborhood, 
has alwaysimproved with age, growing deeper and richer 
in tone, while the cheap stains have ruined the appear- 
ance of several houses here, fading to a rusty brown 
tircly or it spots.” —W. A. Foot, Brooklyn, N. ‘. 

You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 
Send for free.samples of stained wood. 











































Formerly ** $e 


for 
Winter Service 


In ice and snow, on slushy, slimy, 
slippery streets, you need an anti-skid 
that grips the road like a bull dog. 


% Lee Zig-Zag Tires 

4 differ radically in appearance—and in 
service. Scientifically correct oblique 
and longitudinal ribs prevent all 
slipping. Unique design and pyram- 
idal construction make packing with 
snow and slush impossible. Under 
i the hardest cars they have proved 
their anti-skid efficiency and given 
exceptional mileage. 


Lee Puncture-Proof Tires 


are now supplied with Zig-Zag treads—— 
ior inter e—or regular treads. 
I r performance even on r ks 
i taxicabs has proved so convincingly 
t they combine resiliency, freedomirom 


tures and surprising mileage, that 
in has given place to enthusiastic 
ey are usel, One 








’ ports t sixteen of 
7 ; S yiive re ot 84,1 
erage ot r tire, with i 





t 
er re 


cords than this 
t Kcontainin 1e1n,Orcalia 
tR gthem,orcallat 


U4 ture, Wer okle 
Our Stores 

' 225N. Broad St., Philadelphia 620 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

1628-30 Broadway, New York 1212Woodward Ave., Detroit 

103 Massachusetts Ave., Boston Century Bldg,, St. Louis 


\ TIRE & 
: LEE RUBBERCO 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
J Ellwood Lee, President 
















PERFECTION MARINE ENGINE 







100% RIGHT 


The big 1912 line of Caille Perfection Marine Engines 
from 2 to 30 H. P. give dollar for dollar more real 
service than most engines costing double their price gg 
—Perfection service is one hundred per cent right 


Without a _ Rival 








For yachts, cruisers and ferry boats, a Per 

fection power plant is without a 1 la 

simply thrives on hard, tough work It 

works equally well in fresh or salt wate 

tidewater or stream, calm or storm. a 

bodies more refinements than any otl 

the market. The Igniter Equipment with the 6 Hl P 

and 8H. P. insures a water-proof ignition and doe 

away with batteries, coils, magneto and timer From 2 to 


FREE BOOK OF ENGINES 20H. P. Full Rating 
Guaranteed, 

Our new 1912 Engine Prompt Book is free for the asking---refer to it any 

time for the true and correct meaning of standard Construction, write today while you 

have the subject in mind. _ The Perfection owner could not buy a better engine. 


Caille Perfection Motor Co., 1213 Caille Street, Detroit, Mich. 






























| Control your Boat 
Like an Automobile 


You will never know half the delights of 
motor boating until you install a Baldridge 
Reverse Gear. Makes you master of your boat, for 
by simply moving a single lever, you can stop, go ahead, or 
reverse your boat’s motion almost instantly. Engine does 

not stop—full power always available. 
Quickly pays for itself by preventing 
collisions docking, and in emer- 

| gencies. Praised in highest terms by 














nearly 12, 000 users. Don’t use or buy 
a boat without a “‘ Baldridge. 
If not at your dealer's, send for 
FREE BOOK—every page of 
{Interest if you want to get the 
most out of your boat. 
THE BALDRIDGE GEAR CO., 
693 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 














will ive money by 


Write for our “Book of Designs” 


be moe ney | illus illustrated in colors, prover ti our Senitar; Vv 
Clawfoot Mission and Standard bookcases and how y: 





The handsome designs, the rich finish, the removable non- 
binding doors, the absence of disfiguring iron bands, mak« 
them far better than the old fashioned kind 


Our prices are lower than others 

















placing them in your home. 








and high quality is guaranteed. 


Gunn Furniture Company 


Sold by dealers or direct. Address Dept. M 
13 Victoria Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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' Old Dutch | 
Cleanser 
i: Chases Dirt = 


’ MANY USES AND FULL DIRECTIONS \ 
s. | | ON LARGE SIFTER-CAN — IO¢ 


MENNEN’S 


“FOR MINE” 


































Women 
Want 
Wavy 
Hair 






2te 
ting 
eed, 











All women realize that nothing attracts more admira- 
tion from both sexes than beautiful, fluffy, wavy hair 
soft—lustrous—charming. You can possess this beauti- 
ful wavy hair with but little trouble and slight expense. 

Ask to be shown the 


VULCAN ELECTROCURL 


at department stores or any store where electrical goods 
are sold—if dealer does not handle it he can get it foryou. 

VULCAN ELECTROCURL is a regular little wonder 
worker. Withit you can imitate the natural wavy hair 
so perfectly that it is impossible to detect that the wave 
is produced artificially. - 

It isa handsome little device, easily attached to any 
electric light sock just hot enough and 
works so perfectly o useit. Very inexpensive 
to maintain —will y air ten times for one cent. 

Why don't you dress your hair by the down-to-the- 
minute ELECTROCURL method? 

Send to-day for particulars—inter- 
esting ELECTROCURL Booklet. 
VULCAN ELECTRIC HEATING CO. 
Dept. L, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


| — — 


OO<> The Efficiency of a Utica Plier 


REG. U. S. MARK PAT. OFFICE REG. U.S, MARK PAT. OFFIO§ 
is greater than any other tool made. The handles are scientifically designed to fit 
the hand so that great leverage is possible without great 


effort. The cutting edges are tem- i 


pered by special Utica process. The © 


material and workmanship are the “ Ay 


best. Utica Pliers for the household- 
ers, milliners, mechanics, jewelers, 
electricians, plumbers, linemen, railroad men, metal workers, 
aviators, autoists and everybody who has anything to fix. Utica Pliers are guaranteed. 
Do not accept a substitute. Get your money's worth. Write for Plier Palmistry. 
UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL COMPANY, UTICA, N. Y. 
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me | || 






Borated 


Mennen’s Talcum Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition. 









Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 






GERHARD MENNEN Co. > 
Newark, N. J. Trade Mark 
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UBLISHED month- 

ly in the interest of 
national publicity on be- 
half of Real Estate, 
Property, Business Op- 
portunities, Tours and 
‘Travel, Summer Camps, 
General Industries seek- 
ing agents, Live Stock, 
Poultry, Kennels, Seeds. 


Rates $1.60 per agate 
line, 3% cash discount. 


10% discount 6 con- 
secutive insertions which 
is deducted from last 
insertion. Cash with 
order. 

Nothing larger than 
one-third of page ac- 


cepted. Minimum space 
four lines. Three col- 
umns to the page. All 
copy subiect to approval. 
Six words is the average 
for one line unless capi- 
tals are desired. 


Copy for this depart- 
ment must be received 
not later than the first 
of the immediate month 
preceding that of issue. 


Illustrations and selected 
type permitted when 
cuts are furnished by ad- 
vertiser. Address Classi- 
fied Department. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, 


251 Fourth Avenue, New York 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


AGENTS WANTED 








AROU N [D™WORLD 
S.S. VICTORIA “LUISE 


fron New Youn _<% Frowt Sas Pansco 
ovis gr) 
KE = 











HAMBURG: AMERICAN LINE 


4 SSS Tassel 


EUROPE—ORIENT 


Tours De, Luxe. Select parties. 
Also, ‘‘Practical Tours. 
De Potter Tours Co., Ltd. (33d Year) 
Flatiron Building, New York 

GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE— 
A few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plan. University Tours, 
Box C, Wilmington, Delaware. 

THE PILGRIM TOURS TO EUROPE, 
$225 Up. Attractive Spring Trips to the 
Mediterranean. Send for Book. 306 Wash- 
ington St., Boston; Raymond & Whitcomb 
Co. Agts. at New York, Phila., Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, San Franc isco. 


REAL ESTATE 
ISLE OF PINES 























“WATCH US GROW” 
is the watchword of McKinley, Isle of Pines, 
Beautiful, Healthful Island 90 miles south of 
Havana. Largest American Colony in Cuba. 
Four days from New York by steamer. Mild, 
delightful climate the year round. No frost, 
no fevers, no irrigation needed for trees. 
Fertile soil for growing oranges, grapefruit, 
lemons, limes, pineapples, garden truck, etc. 
10 acres enough to make you independent in 
a few years Write to-day for Free Book 
showing American life at McKinley. Realty 
Bureau, Isle of Pines Co., 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. 





“VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA APPLE ORCHARDS pay big 
profits. $350.00 on long time and easy pay- 
ments buys a ten-acre apple orc d tract 
in ‘‘ The Beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia’’—other lands $15 per acre and up. 
Write for beautiful booklets and ——- 
rates. F. H. LaBaume, Agr'l Agt., N. & W. 
Ry., Box 4044, Roanoke, Va. 


CHOICE VIRGINIA FARMS along the 











Cc. & O. Ry. As low as $15.00 per acre. 
Abundant rainfall, rich soil, mild winters, 
nearby Eastern markets. Write to-day for 
illustrated booklet ‘Country Life In Vir- 
ginia,"’ and low excursion rates. Address 
K. T. Crawley, Indus. Agt., C. & O. Ry., 


Room 13, 


LANDS FOR SALE 


LOW PRICED FARMS IN 6 RICHEST 
Southern States along 8S. A. L. Ry From 
Peanut Fields of Va. to Orange Groves of 
Fla. Free Booklet. J. A. Pride, Gen. Ind. 
Agt., Seaboard Air Line Ry., Suite 520, Nor- 
folk, Va. 


Richmond, Va 
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| by 68 rugs $1 each. 





AGENTS, Our Combination Kitchen Sets, 
Slidewell Casters, and other Household Ne- 





cessities, sell everywhere to everybody 
money back if not as represented. W. Buss- 
ing-Wheaton Co., Inc., 23 Park Row, New 
York City. 

AGENTS BIG PROFITS. Brandt's 


Patented Automatic Razor Stropper auto- 
matically puts a perfect edge on any razor, 
old style or safety. Retails at $2. Big Sell: 
er. Every man wants one 5 rite quickly 
for terms, prices and territory. . P. Brandt 
Cutlery Co., 84 West Bro: ~~ Thy ‘New York 
City. 





AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Hustlers make large quick profits. New 
Automatic Stropper puts a perfect edge on 








any razor, safety or old style. Absolutely 
guaranteed. Every callasale. Write to-day 
for Territory (State or County). 8S. R. Kan- 
ner, 552 B’way, New York. 

AGENTS, SIGNISTS. 1000° Profit. 
Beautiful window letters. Very low prices. 
Easy proposition. Something new. Free 
mounted sample gets orders. Embossed 
Eighty Five Co., 2564 Milwaukee Ave, 
Chicago. 

MANAGER WANTED every city and 


county, hé andle best paying business known, 
legitimate, new, exclusive control, no insur- 
ance or book canvassing, Address M. Phoe- 
nix Co., 43 W. 34th St., New York. 





WIN NEXT $1,200; we tell you how; 
$40,000 already won by 10 inexpe rienced 
people. Stoneman received $1,200 one 
month, $15,000 to date; Korstad $2,200 in 
two weeks; Schleicher $195 first 12 hours. 
Strange invention startles world; gives every 
home a bathroom with hot and cold running 
water for $6.50; abolishes plumbing, water 
works; self-heating little wonder; Hart sold 
16 in 3 hours, $5,000 to date; Lodewick 17 
first day; credit given ; investigate to-day: 
beat others to exclusive sale; means fortune 
Allen Mfg. Co., 3383 Allen Bldg., Toledo, O. 








PORTRAITS: Photo pillow tops, photo 
china plates, frames, sheet pictures, ete 
Prices below lowest guaranteed. Rejects 
credited, prompt shipments; 30 days’ credit; 
catalogue and samples free. Jas. C. Bailey 
Co., Desk F., Chicago. 





AGENTS, 
wonderful Sign 
store fronts and glass signs. 
gold leaf. Samples free. 
403 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


500 per cent. profit selling our 
Letters for office windows, 

Resembles finest 
Metallic Sign Co., 





EARN MONEY IN SPARE TIME. The 
National Dress Goods Co., New York, needs 
a competent responsible woman to represent 
them in each locality. Pleasant, permanent 
work. Free outfit, good pay. Write to-day 
for full particulars. National Dress Goods 
Co., Dept. 21, No. 260 West Broadway, N.Y. 





Sell rich looking imported 36 
Carter, Milan, Tenn., 
his profit $57. Write for 

D. Condon, Importer, 


AGENTS. 


sold 115 in 4 days, 
Unique selling plan. 
Stonington, Maine. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


IN TWO 
collection 
s. No capital needed; big field. We 
reach secrets of collecting money: refer busi- 
ness to you. Write to-day for Free Pointers 
and new plan. American Collection Se rvice, 
514 State Street Detroit, Mich. 











_ BUILD A $5000 BUSINESS 
ars. Let us start you in the 








YOU CAN PICK STRAWBERRIES 
from May to December and make $2000.00 to 


the acre. Our book tells how to do it. Ad- 
dress L. J. Farmer, The Strawberry Man, 
Box 209, Pulaski, N. Y 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS | 


» THE LARGEST number of successful 
clients is our proof of Patents that Protect. 
For Facts about Prizes, Rewards, etc., send 
&c. stamps for our new 128-page book of in- 
tense interest to Inventors. R.S, & A. B. 
Lacey, Dept. 32, W ashington, D. C. Estab. 
1869. 











ATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILI- 
ties,” a 72-page treatise sent free upon re- 
quest: full of valuable and interesting in- 
formation: tells what to invent and where to 
sell-it. Write today. H.S. Hill, 930 McGill 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





POSTCARDS, STAMPS, COINS 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 





CANCELLED POSTAGE STAMPS 
Wanted. $15 Cash Paid per 1000 for certain 


| cancelled postage stamps. Send 10 cents for 


price list paid. Acme Stamp & Coin House, 
1709 W. Cold Spring Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

STAMPS—4 diff. Soudan (camel), stamp 
lists, prem. offers, etc., etc., for 2c. postage. 
Fine 50% approvals. If a collector write us. 
Stamps bought. a >. Phillips & Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 





LETTERS OF CELEBRITIES bought, 
Cash paid for original letters or documents of 
any famous person ancient or modern. Send 
list of what you have. Walter R. Benjamin, 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Pub. “The Col- 
lector’’ $1. per year. 





PUBLISHERS 





$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 Quarters, 
$20 fora $'s. Keep all money dated before 


1884, and send 10c. at once for New Illus-| sa 


trated Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean 
your fortune. Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, 
Box 10, Le Roy, N. Y 





PATENTABLE IDEAS WANTED—Man- 
ufacturers want Owen patents. Send for 3 
free books with list of 200 inventions wanted. 
I get patent or no fee. -R. B. Owen, 43 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS BRING WEALTH. Write for 
proof. Cost small, highest references. Alex- 
ander J. Wedderburn, Jr., Department 47, 
Washington, D. C. 


_ IF YOU HAVE A WORK YOU DESIRE 
issued in book form (novel, play, poems, es- 
ys, travel, etc.), submit at once for offer. 
Address, Broadway Publishing Co., 835 
Broadway, New York. Est. 1902. 








POULTRY 


WHITE INDIAN RUNNERS. Snow- 
flake Aristocrats of all Poultry. 250 White 
Strain eggs yearly. $S per setting (15). 
Mrs. E. E. Eshbach, Indianapolis, Ind. 

POULTRY JOURNAL—Practical and 
reliable; monthly; special introductory offer, 
6 months for 10c. The Poultry Record, Box 
O., Carey, Ohio 








MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. 
You can write them. We teach you by mail. 
No experience needed. Big demand and 
good pay. Details free. Associated Motion 
Picture Schools, 638 Sheridan Rd , Chicago. 











INVESTMENTS 








SEEDS 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL FOR 1912 tells the 
plain truth about the best seeds that can be 
grown. Mailed free upon application. Men- 
tion “ MecClure’s’’ and write to-day. W. 
Atlee Burpee & Co., Burpee Buildings, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











A REMARKABLE OFFER of Hender- 
son’s Seeds; Ponderosa Tomato, Scarlet 
Globe Radish, Big Boston Lettuce, Invinci- 
ble Asters. Butterfly Pansies, Spencer Sweet 
Peas. On receipt of 10c. to cover postage, 
etc., we will mail our Henderson Collection 
consisting of one packet of each of above va- 
rieties all enclosed in a coupon envelope,which 
will be accepted as 25c. on any order of $1.00 
or over. In addition we will mail our 19121 
catalogue ‘Everything for the Garden,” the 
biggest and best we have ever issued. Peter | 
Henderson & Company, 35 & 37 Cortlandt 
St., New York City. 





TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS—Real Remingtons 
$12.00: Caligraphs $6.00; Hammonds, Dens- 
mores $10.00; Smith Premiers $15.00; Olivers, 
Underwoods, $25.00: 15 days’ trial and 
year’s guarantee. Harlem Typewriter Ex- 
change, Dept. M. M., No. 217 West 125th 
St.. N. Y. City 

* CLEARANCE SALE—Remingtons, Dens- 

mores, $11.50 each Franklins, ‘ostals, 
Hammonds, $9.00 each. Bargains in Under- 
woods, Smiths, and all others. All guar- 
anteed. Supplies. Standard Typewriter 
Exchange, 23C Park Row, New York. 




















FOR PIANO BEGINNERS 


PATENTED ATTACHMENT teaches be- | 
ginner keyboard in least possible time. Not | 
fastened to piano, removable, takes no space, } 
saves many lessons. Complete $1. Dealers’ | 
and teachers’ discount. Send M. O. or| 
stamps to Beginners’ Ass’t. Dept. 10, P. O. 
Box 10, Sta. J, New York. 





WESTERN FIRST FARM MORT- 
gages netting 6%—Send for descriptive book- 
let “TT” and current list of offerings. E. J. 

.D. 


Lander & Co. Grand Forks, N. I 
INVALID FURNITURE 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


We make over 70 styles. Cata- 
logue ““B” illustrates and de- 
scribes (free). G. F. SAR- 
GENT CO., 287 Fourth Ave. 
New York. 




















TO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


A BOOK WORTH 25 CENTS, beauti- 
fully illustrated, 36 9x12 inch pages sent 
free on request. State whether interested as 
homeseeker, healthseeker, investor or tourist. 
Address Board of Trade, Tampa, Fla. 














Magazine is a book. 


are accustomed to. 





It is the reading table shape. 


advertising departments. 


THE MAGIC OF IT 


McCLURE’S is built right—it is the reader’s shape—its dimensions are the result 
of universal public approval. The shape of a standard magazine like McClure’s is 
the most costly shape to manufacture, but the reading public prefer it. McClure’s 
It is easy to read and its bulk is conveniently distributed. 
Most easily preserved—it is the shape the public 
Being the reader’s shape it’s the advertiser’s shape, and no 
class of magazine is more thoroughly read than the standard magazine, and no 
publications enjoy a longer period of usefulness both as regards contents and 
McClure’s for years has been a superior advertising 
medium and is better and stronger than ever. By the introduction of this class- 
ified department we are making it possible for every one to take advantage 
of the splendid publicity our publication offers. 


For detailed information regarding this department kindly address 


McCLURE’S CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


251 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Street district, the financial center of the coun- 
try. All this from a blaze covering not more 
than a third of the area of an ordinary city 
block. Yet, compared to what the fire experts 
fear for New York, it was merely a_ kinder- 
garten object lesson. 

That the Equitable Building fire was no 
worse was merely another piece of pure good 
luck for New York City. The blaze happened 
to break out in a section where the city’s con- 
struction is most nearly fire-proof, in one of the 
rare places in the fire insurance experts’ maps 
which show the blank white space indicating 
normal conditions. Yet in this financial sec- 
tion over one third of the buildings are not 
fire-proof, gauged even by the tolerant inter- 
pretation of that word by American fire 
authorities. 

If a ‘fire of the proportions of that in the 
Equitable Building had started to the north or 
west, in the dangerous shaded areas of the fire 
maps representing “conflagration breeders” and 
“feeders,’— in the great hav or lumber or 
chemical or dry-goods districts of the chief 
American market-place,— there would have 
been another story than a seven days’ wonder 
for the local newspapers. There would have 
been a national catastrophe. 


THE GROWING DANGER IN 
NEW. YORK 


The death of Chief Walsh took place in one 
of the oldest office buildings of the city. He 
knew his danger perfectly; he had had many 
narrow escapes before, and he was willing, per- 
sonally, to take his chance. But what he feared 
most for the city of New York was, not the fact 
that the old buildings were hopelessly bad, but 
that new ones were equally so; that, starting 
from Thirtieth and Fortieth streets and running 
south, a great wedge of inflammable factory 
sky-scrapers is now growing up, which, if once 
started into flame, would constitute a mass of 
great torches, which would almost certainly de- 
stroy a great part of the tremendous values in 
the chief city of America. It is not the sins of 
former generations that threaten New York 
most; it is the absence of public opinion and 
proper governmental leadership to check now, 
once and for all, by proper building legislation, 
the peril of conflagration. 

Fire experts quite generally agree that there 
is more likelihood of the final fire catastrophe 
in America — a conflagration in New York — 
than there was of the San Francisco conflagra- 
tion before it happened. 


THE McCLURE WRITERS 


HE call of the great citv to the man, the 
power it exerts on his imagination and 
his life, are familiar staples in the 

world’s fiction. The call of the city to the 
woman and its influence upon her life — less 
familiar subjects in American fiction — are no 
less powerful modern influences. 

A greater and greater share of the life and 
energy of nations, and especially of cities — 
according to the broad and unconventional 
view of Tolstoy — is directed toward catering 
to women. Hundreds of thousands of factory 
workmen are toiling on the niceties and par- 
ticularities and extravagances of their dress; 
in the great cities, miles of shops stretch out to 
catch their fancy and their trade; the theaters 
frame the drama and music to their taste; the 
restaurants blossom at nightfall to lure them in. 


Continued on page 56 
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The citv is built quite largely to fulfill the de- 
sires and fancies of women. 

To the American woman New York on this 
continent is what Paris is to the European — 
the bright focus of the interests which are most 
attractive and compelling to her in the material 
world. It is the call to the woman as much as 
to the man which draws to New York so much 
of the brilliancy and wealth and social adven- 
ture of this country. 

The relation of the life of Paris to the woman, 
and her influence on it, is, perhaps, the domi- 
nant note of the greatest French literature. No 
more interesting or important subject matter 
for great literature exists in this country. It 
is into this big but little-occupied field that 
Owen Johnson, the young American novelist, 
who in the past few years has produced as fresh 












VEN the derivation of the name of these 
delicious Sugar Wafers is an assurance of 
their goodness. 


Sponsored by the makers, whose name is 
always associated with baking perfection, how 


could Nabisco Sugar Wafers be other than the 
perfect dessert confection ? 


Chocolate 

Tokens— Another 
dessert sweet with 
a coating of rich, 
creamy chocolate. 
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and striking contributions to our fiction as 
any writer in this country, is about to enter 
with “The Sixty-first Second,” the first of a 
series of novels to be produced by McC.ure’s 
MAGAZINE. 


NEW YORK AND THE WOMAN 


Mr. Johnson is a native New Yorker, one of 
the few American writers who were born and 
have lived with the smell of the asphalt of the 
great city in their nostrils. The son of Robert 
Underwood Johnson, the poet, and editor of the 
Century Magazine, his career has been shaped from 
its beginning toward literature, and he knows New 
York as incomers to the city can not learn it. 

Readers of McC.ure’s need no introduction to 
or commendation for the author of ‘Stover at 
Yale,” the one vital and convincing story of 
American college life. In the past few months 
it has held the attention not only of the many 
readers of an interesting and stirring tale, but of 
the many others concerned in the underlving 
portrayal of the spirit and tendency of the 
intellectual training of the rising generation 
of American men. 

Its forerunners were the catchy and original 
stories of American school-boy life, “‘ The Eter- 
nal Bov,” “‘The Varmint,” and “The Tennes- 
see Shad’’— the rattling tales of youthful ad- 
venture in the big preparatory school at Law- 
renceville, from whose pages “Dink” Stover 
graduated into Yale. Together these four 
books produce by far the best American work 
in that always appealing field occupied in Eng- 
land by Tom Brown at Rugby and Oxford and 
the more recent stories of Kipling. 

The first of Mr. Johnson’s work in his new 
field will begin some time in the early summer. 
It will be a story of tense action, through which 
will pass figures high in the financial and social 
life of New York. This first novel, “Tne 
Sixty-first Second,” will be followed by a 
second, “The Salamanders,” and a third, “‘ The 
World that Dances,” whose very titles suggest 
the interest they will assume under the -hands 
of so skilful a literary craftsman as Mr. Johnson. 


FARNOL’S HARDSHIPS AND 
SUCCESS 


At the same time the magazine will present, 
beginning with the April number, the work of 
the English novelist with the widest and most 
popular appeal at the present day — young 
Jeffery Farnol, whose “‘ Broad Highway”’ has in 
the past year swept with such sudden and enor- 


mous success throughout the English-speaking 
world. j 

The story of this voung English writer — his 
unsuccessful journey to America in search of 
literary fortune, his marriage to an American 
girl, his eking out a living as a theatrical scene- 
painter in New York, and his final disheartened 
return to England, to receive his wonderful and 


sudden recognition as a novelist — is now more 
or less familiar to American readers. The 


quality of his work is still more so. 

It is the rare quality of romantic adventure, 
which has been little seen since the untimely 
death of Stevenson. Again it is possible to walk 
out through the pages of a current novel into 
the air and sunshine of rural England, that old 
familiar playground of the romantic fancy of 
the whole world that speaks the English tongue 
The excursion into the fine old Kent country 
and the adventures of the more adventurous 
days in “The Broad Highway” have nothing 
more of a fresh beauty or stir than are to be 
found in his forthcoming novel, “The Amateur 
Gentleman.” 


THE TWO GREATEST DETECTIVES 


With Mr. Farnol, as with Mr. Johnson, 
McC ure’s has made engagements which will 
allow it to produce the next three pieces of his 
work as a novelist. And similar arrangements 
with other writers have secured it matter no less 
interesting. One particular feature of this will 
be the appearance in its pages of the adventures 
of the two greatest detectives in the world: 
Burns, the foremost living detective in America, 
and Gilbert K. Chesterton’s “‘ Father Brown,” 
the most brilliant conception of the unraveler of 
criminal mystery in fiction since ‘Sherlock 
Holmes.” 

It Will be of interest to compare — during the 
next months, when these two figures will ap- 
pear in McCiure’s — their different character- 
istics. In many fundamental qualities they are 
curiously alike. The success of Burns, as he 
describes it, is founded upon common sense, a 
common sense, as a matter of fact, highly sub- 
limated. The uncanny insight of Chesterton’s 
retiring, dun-colored priest is founded on the 
same quality, raised, of course, to the still higher 
power made possible by the rarefied atmosphere 
of imaginative fiction. The essential difference 
of Burns from the stage detective is the fact that 
his intimate and every-day acquaintance with 
the habits and minds of the classes from which 
criminals come leads him to those unerring con- 
clusions which in fiction are secured through the 


Continued on page 58 
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AMERICAN 
BALL BEARING CO 
CLEVELAND, MO, 





Above buildings covered with F-M Asbestos Roofing 


The Cheapest 
Roofing 


J-M Asbestos Roofing is lower in first cost 
than shingles, tin and slate, and cheaper than 
all other roofings when cost per year is con- 
sidered. 

Tin, iron and most prepared roofings are a con- 
tinual trouble and expense, for they have to be painted 
or regraveled every few years. No paint, gravel or 
other protection is ever needed for J-M Asbestos Roof- 
ing. J/ts first cost is the only cost 

















consists of layer on layer of per coe (rock) Felt securely cemented together with 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt. This makes a ready roofing that is literally a pliable 
stone—with the everlasting qualities of stone. ; 

Sparks or burning brands cannot ignite it. Rain, snow, heat, cold, salt air or 
chemical fumes cannot injure it, 

This roofing is in good condition today on many buildings after more than a quarter 
century of service. J-M Asbestos Roofing can be used on any type of building. 

Get it from your dealer. Sold direct if he can’t supply you. 

Write our nearest Branch for a piece of the curious Asbestos Rock and illustrated 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 














Manufacturers of Asbestos ‘te ~ Asbestos Roofings, Packi 
and Magnesia Products ASBESTOS: Elearical Sennen, =” 
Baltimore Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Omaha San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Philadelphia Pag e 
Chicago Detroit Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh . Louis 
For Canada: -THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., , 
Toronto, Ont Montreal, Que. Winnipeg. Man. Vancouver, B.C. 1575 
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purely intellectual feat of a person looking at 
daily life, not as an actor, but as an observer. 
The powers of Father Brown are founded on 
much the same ground of human experience as 
Burns. 

It is useless to describe the qualities of the 
energetic and quick-witted Burns. For the past 
ten years he has been rising to the size and im- 
portance of one of our most striking national 
figures, and the character and wonderful variety 
of his work have made his name known, per- 
haps, to more people in the United States than 
that of anv one man. The stories of Mr. Ches- 
terton are perhaps the most attractive of his 
work. The exuberance and whimsicality of his 
imagination are held to the necessities of work- 
ing through a real narrative. And to the stirring 
adventure —often baldly told — of the detective 
story are added the curious and unexpected 
brilliancies of his wonderful fancy. 


THE WORLD'S GREAT MURDER 
TRIALS 


Alternating with the tales of Mr. Burns and 
Mr. Chesterton will be the true stories written 
by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, the English novelist, 
of the most famous of the romantic and thrilling 
murder trials which have in the past half cen- 
tury stirred France like the public performances 
of a great drama. These three stories will be 
followed by similar histories of the most famous 
murder trials in England and in the United 
States. For vivid interest and suspense, no 
work of fiction can exceed the narratives of these 
celebrated cases, many of which still remain 
national mysteries; great human _ problems, 
over which whole populations were in debate, 
and which many still believe to have been 
unsolved. 

With Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ will appear the 
work of another noted English story-writer, 
already familiar to the readers of McCLure’s 

Perceval Gibbon, the voung Welsh adven- 
turer who sailed before the mast as a boy into the 
tropical seas, and to East Africa; the teller of tales 
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of the Boer country, of Russia, and more recently 
of ‘The Adventures of Miss Gregory”’ across 
the face of the globe. To a stirring personal 
experience through the most interesting and 
picturesque frontiers of the world, Gibbon has 
added an eye for effect and a nicety and strength 
in the use of the English language, whose result 
in the printed page is literature of a finish and 
value which is equaled by little that is now 
being produced. 


THE FIELD OF CURRENT 
AFFAIRS 


These writers will all be presented to the 
American audience for the coming months 
through McC.iure’s — most of them exclus- 
ively. In addition the work in the field which 
has been so peculiarly and originally that of 
this magazine — the field of great current 
interests and affairs — will be continued with 
as much or more vigor than ever before. The 
strong and unusual currents which are moving 
finance and politics and all economic society to 
such an extent to-day will furnish topics of an 
interest peculiar to the present time. 

First in the discussion of these subjects will 
be the contributions of Burton ]. Hendrick and 
George Kibbe Turner, whose writings have been 
for a number of years features of the work of 
McC.iure’s. 

They will continue these contributions in the 
months to come on a variety of subjects, Mr. 
Hendrick devoting much attention to the ad- 
vance in science, a field in which he has done 
much valuable work; and Mr. Turner to the 
large questions of government affairs and 
social movements, in the treatment of which 
his name has become familiar in national 
journalism. 

McCuure’s MaGazine, with this work and 
with the contributions of many others of 
the best-known writers of to-day, hopes dur- 
ing the coming vear io present a body of con- 
tents unequaled for interest or value in magazine 


publishing. 
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Annual Special Sale 


()STERMO OR 
Mattress 


Extra thick, French edge $ 50 
Regular Price, $30.00 1 8S 
Special at * 


In one or two parts—delivered 


Superfine French Edge Mattress of 
extra weight, extra thickness and ex- 
ceptional softness, weighing 60 pounds, 
finest grade of covering, all full size, 
4 feet 6 inches wide, by 6 feet 4 inches 
long, in one or two parts as desired, 
exactly like illustration. 


In the course 
of our enormous 
business, hun- 
dreds of ticking 
samples accumu- 
late—enough for 
only a few mat- 
tresses of each 
pattern. We take 
this annual oppor- 
tunity to move them. You get the financial benefit; 
we clear our stock. 

Mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 
4 inches long, in one or two parts, round corners, 5-inch inseamed 
borders, French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. Built in 
the most luxurious possible manner by our most expert specialist. 

Filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, ‘all hand-laid, 
closed within ticking entirely by hand sewing. 

Weight—full 60 Ibs. each, 15 lbs. more than regular. 

Coverings — beautiful _Mercerized French Art Twills, finest 
quality—pink, blue, yellow, green or lavender, plain or figured. 
High-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen 
effect, or the good, old-fashioned blue and white stripe Herring- 
bone Ticking. 


$18.50 Each 


(In One or Two Parts) 


Shipped express prepaid same day check is received 


We pay transportation charges anywhere in the U. S. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. 
The supply is limited. Terms of sale: Cash in advance; 
none sent C.O.D. 
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Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, “The Test of Time.” 
a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 112 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 








When ordering state first, second and even third choice of color of covering, in 
case certain kinds are already sold out—there' ll be no time for correspondence, 
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Rates for advertisements in this department $2.15 per agate line. 


14 lines to an inch. No advertisement less than seven lines accepted 


Address “The Market Place of the World.” Eastern Office: 251 Fourth Ave., New York. Western Office: Kesner Bldg., Chicago 
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Winter, Women and Beauty 
(. ind and cold touch only to enhance the love- 
liness guarded by LaBLacue. It 
freshens the skin, softening away 
the wrinkles and conferring a 
of com- 
plexion. Used by beautiful and 
refined women the world over. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. a box of druggists 
or by mail. s K Yr a sample \ 
BEN. LEVY co., 
French: Perfumers, Dept. 19 
25 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


youthful daintiness 

















Isn't it a fact 
You don't know a good apple when 
you one. 

But you do know a good apple when you ¢. 





: one 
Asarule apples are purchased to ¢7/, rather than as works of art. 
Great fortunes which are being made from the scientific ‘‘manu- 

factured”’ apple have resulted in the beautiful fruit 


appointment to the sense of taste 
Right now there isa big Opportunity for you to join in an abso- 

lutely safe and highly profitable Commercial Apple Enterprise— one 

that has as its head men who have already made large individual for- 

tunesin the business—men of National reputation—who are \ 

P 2 apples that have the size, shape, color and beauty—/, 

the o/d i a revival of the “‘back home” brand 
Wee ant tell you the story here 


that brings joy to the eye and di: 


but will say it’s mighty interest- 
ing. It’'sa complete s'ory of a great opportunity—an opportunity 
to identify yourself with sUCCzSS. An offering which allows you to 
put powell ” aeare — ange” to work receiving thereupon / 

and annua tug retur Just say “‘Send me your Bovk.” 
It wille ome at one e. 


AMERICAN APPLE COMPANY 
622 Metropolitan Bank Bidg., Washington, D. ¢. 
Splendid Openings for High Class Salesmen. W rite. 
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A graduated use of Pearls with the delicate sheen 
and cream tint of the most beautiful orie “$ $5, 00 
fi 
artificial diamonds and pearls, eageter ly 
at $5.00, Special 
Importer CLASSIC 
Manouiacturer DERIC JEWELER 


tal pearls, including eluster clasp of 
1912 Ilustrate d Catalog se nt for 10. postage 
5 MH West 37th St., New York 












LET US SAVE YOU MONEY oN YOUR F 
We have over 100 patterns to select from for Lawns, 
Parks and Farms. Many cheaper than wood—all better. Write for 
Pattern Book and Special Offer. Don’t delay, Write today. 


THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 913, Decatur, Indiana 
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Peach Air Without A » Draught 





Semeroets 





A properly ventil: ated room, whether home or office, is the best 
safeguard of your health. Wemake an adjustable, efficient, dur- 
able ventilator. If not at your dealer's write for folder. 


GEM VENTILATOR COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 


- 
Make*25 to*50 Weekly 


seliing the Automatic Combination Tool in 
your home county. A Fence Builder’s Tool, 
Post Puller, Lifting Jack, Vice, Wrench, etc. 
Used by Farmers, Teamsters, in Factories, 
Mil's, Mines, etc. Weight 24Ibs. Capacity 3 
tons. Noexperience necessary. Free instruc- 
tion, Write for special offer to live agents. 
Send no money, Name county Me here you live. 
AUTOMATIC JACK C 
Box 238 Bloomfteta, Ind. 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices 1! euingecieiepr 
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| bred Chickens, Di icksy 
Geese anil Turkeys. Largest Poultry Farm in the world. 
Fowls, Eggs. and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for 
big book, ** Poultry for Profi Tells how to raise poultry 
and run incubators successfully. Send 10c for postage. 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 15, ‘Freeport, Ill. 
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“THE MARKET PLACE OF THE WORLD” 
REPRESENTS ALL INDUSTRIES 






































SCOTCH STYLE Price 50c each or M th-P f d h t 
CALABASH PIPES _ [Sirstrun'] | | VAOCN-E FOO Cedar Ches 
Why kill yourself by smoking a strong | Freight - 
e>? You can get a Scotch C vala- | Prepaid 
bash that absorbs all nicotine and poi- P 
sons and ensures a cool, sweet smoke. 15 Days 
Money back if you are not satislied. Free Trial 
| THE ROYAL PIPE CO. | 4 ft. long 
206 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 1 ft. 9 in.wide 
| 1 ft. Gin.high : 
! 
a SHETLAND PONIES This elegat o1 Renn ny Red Cedav Chest. 
j Make Childhood Memorable Beautiful, ornamental, useful, valuable. Perfeet Storage tor 
j Fun, fresh air and splendid training for f ITS, blankets, woolens, et oe ser eles Dust and Damp Proof. A del gh 
mind and body go witha ‘“Sheltie."" Give ful wedding or birt thay g! mbines beauty and real utility. All goods 
your child this best and jolliest of child- Pie TAL ‘Se nt for Facts wy catalog showin a sites Chest ! s Baye’ 





hood-comrades. We breed vy superb ot f Red Cedar.’ 
t oni 300, n our r Write 

Shetland Ponies: 300 in our herd. | Write | BIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 81, Statesville,N.C. 

great book, sent for 6c to cover postage. 


DUNLAP PONY CO. 
18 Spring St., Greenfield, Ohio 

















pted MARINE ENGINES Absolutely safe. Makes and burns “ — 

ras 3 500 candle power light. 
‘ago The Engine that peg Costs 2 cents pe 
— $60t0$500 siascered Niesers See DS reso yrease, nor odors, Over 






200 styles. Every ‘lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
829 E. 5th St., Canton, O, 


The World’s Standard Two-cycle Marine Motor. 
Ten sizes; one, two and three cylinders; 3 to 25 
horse power. Exclusive 1912 improvements. 
48-page Practical Treatise on Marine 
Engines free—a valuable reference book. 
THE — MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 
15 Hubbard Avenue, Cleveland 
Agents m.. principal Cities and Ports, 














' HAVE YOU A DOG? Don't sell your Household Goods. Ship them at 
. If so, send for Polk Miller's great illustrated book Reduced Rates in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, 
on “ DOGS.” Tells how to successfully care for to and from all Western States. Write today for col- 
them from puppyhood to old age. Also how to ored maps and full information, 
secure Free Medical Advice: it may Save your 
dog’s life. Contains Senator Vest’s ‘* Eloquent TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


Tribute to a Dog,” and the celebra ee poem, ‘*‘The - 
Yaller Dog's Love for a Nigger."”” This 50 cent 503 Bedford Bidg., Chicago. 
book for 10 cents just to advertise 23 Broadway, New York. 

**Sergeant’s Famous Dog Remedies’’ 
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: POLK MILLER DRUG COMPANY 
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b 807 E. Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
| [AGENTS Z@ EN MONEY 


WORK SHOPS p, | Rite yt) 


















Sell _Photo Decorated 
Knives, Razors, Shears, All 
F wood and metal workers, without steam 
power, equipped with 


blades forged and Scient ifical- 
BARNES’ FOOT POWER *''0“ 


ly Tempered. _$20 to $75 per 
week Easily Earned. Quality 
lowe _ Giuarantec dw _e ach nite. Name, 
Ow ct address, photos, lodge emblems, ete. 
MACHINERY bids under transparent handles. Sell on sight. 
on jobs and give greater profit on the work. Write quick for terms and territory. 



































































Machines sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free. Canton Cutlery Co., Dept D.46. C anton, 0. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
oil 200 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ill. Sacamumeial 
ur-| - | 
. WHEEL CHAIRS A.vteet Chair is often an Gray MOTORS FOR BOATS 
sas invalid’s greatest — 
—_ We offer over 75 styles o he L t Plant 
these easy, self-propelling and Inv alid’ 8 Rolling seth World devoted *0 H.R with Complete: $ 
_ Chairs, with latest improvements. Ship manufacturing  2-cyole Outfit ready to install 
direct Soom fe actory to you, freight prepaid, marine gasoline engines. ALSO 3% TO 36HR ’ 
= and sell on 
. Guaranteed by a big responsible concern, Write 
Libe war Goroums to an Bo, for free for big catalog—tells and shows you all about 
¢ Catalogue N¢ Ww ‘ “s these high grade motors and how they are made. 
GORDON MFG. CO. GRAY MOTOR co., 350 U.S. Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
394 Madison Ave., TOLEDO, 0. | 
Mullins Boats N Sink 
Ss. The puncture-proof steel plates, the air-tight compart- 
9 ments—give absolute protection. 2 or 4 cycle engines 
ire automobile control—silent, under water exhaust. We 
a also make steel row boats and cedar canoes. 
sor Write today for our handsome book—free postpaid 
itry 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
il. 101 Franklin Street Salem, Ohio 




















: McClure’s—The Marketplace of the World 
“THE MARKET PLACE OF THE WORLD” 
REPRESENTS ALL INDUSTRIES 


AGENTS---“$80 IN 8 DAYS 
2s 
Working in the Noon-Hour Only.” 
That’s the report of Mr. C. §, 
Warren, one of our hustling rep. 
resentatives. There is big mone 
in selling Novelty Knives, Bpewe, ¢ etc. Transparent handles wit 
society emblems, photos, address, etc. Quick sellers. Ex — 
unnecessary. We teach you how. Exclusive territory. F 
ples. Write quick—Today. 


STE EL PE NS Novelty Cutlery Co.,205 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


are like ‘‘a velvet glove on a hand of 

iron.’’ - Made of tough, enduring steel, | 
tempered to great elasticity, and so 
carefully ground that they write with 
velvety smoothness. 

Spencerian Pens are made in every style 
for every handwriting, for engrossing and 
drawing, stubs, circular pointed and fine 
pointed styles. But only one quality— 
the best. Sample card of 12 different 
pens sent for 10 cents, including 2 good 
penholders, polished handles. 























¥ oTo RS AND 
2 Ano 3 gana 9 | 7.45 NCHES 


Catalogue M Free of Motors. 
Catalogue 68 Free of Boats. 
ENGINES FROM 2 TO 40 H.-P. PALMER BROS. 
N 


2s COB, 








TY PE WRITERS waiis 


All the Standard Machines SOLD or RENTED ANY- 
WHERE at \ to %4 M’F’R’S PRICES, allowing RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICE. Shipped with privilege of ex- 
amination, [Write for Illustrated Catalog H 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., CHICAGO 


349 Broadway, New York 
a. a =. Chairs & Tricycles 
Makes Life More Enjoyable! | ee Worthington Co. € 

































COSTS NOTHING TO TRY =F 516 Cedar St., Elyria,'0. 8 
Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific discov- 
ery with automatic air cushions that draws the 
broken parts together and binds them as you Wanted e ° 
would a broken limb. It absolutely holds the | Scenarios or Oving ictures 
rupture firmly and comfortably and never slips, 
always light and cool and conforms to every Strong original plots. MELODRAMATIC or COMEDY. Excellent prices 
movement of the body without chafing or hurt- | will be paid for good stories. Address Scenario Editor, 
ing. I make it to your measure and send it to c “ S * e 
you on a Strict guarantee of satisfaction or | | Lubin Manufacturing Co., 2009 Indiana Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
money refunded, and I have put my price so 72 ° ° - 
low that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. Write for circular instructions. 
Remember, I © your order—send it 





















© you—you wea 4 if it doesn’t satisfy 
you, you send it k to me and I w ill re reh ind ‘ “*Prefitable Poultry,” 
your money. The banks or any resp« ble . Latest Book 120 pages pete. prac- 
en mentee er nee Dae Yee the — tical facts,1¢0 beautiful half tones. Tells how you 
; 1 isiness—always absolutely on the square can succeed with poultry. Tells about big poul- 
Cc. E. BROOKS and I have sold to thousands of people this way try farm. 45 pure-bred yarieties. ! owest prices, 
The Discoverer poet’, - Les’ Lae ge By <- 4 "ete. | fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., sent for 5 cents. 
salves, no harnes s, no es. just ‘ 
give youa straight business deal at a reasonable price Send your name and BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 60, Clarinda, la. 
address today tor measure blank and full information, | 
«. bk. BROOKS, 31 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
bad at your elbow. 
ave Accurate Information 0 }»:::»:- I 
tion Record shows how to start the « orporat ion, keep the rec a onduct meet- | My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. ’ 
ings, write minutes and by-laws, increase or decrease ¢ apit 1, or issue stock. painless, harmless. No scars Booklet free. Write today. 
Postal br rings booklet. Send us name of new Co., and we'll send Pocket Diary. D. J. MAHLER, 693 D Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


Southern St: imp & Rlatloneary Co., Rie hmond, Va. 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S Matteo mun 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home, 


a Avoid Imitations —Ask for “‘HORLICK’S ”? — E s—Ask for “‘HORLICK’S ”? — Everywhere 


« Best for three generations and still eae RY 
“stays put.’ ‘improv ed”’ requires no tacks for attaching shade. 
Inventor’s lock for it. 













surpassing all imitations. Wood or tin rollers, de- 
pendable, lasting springs ; Shade raises or lowers at will and 





signature on “es —_ 
every roller. 


























Daily Trains 
From Chicago 





X. 


























Northern Pacific Ry. 


Direct and Only Line to Gardiner Gateway, Official 






Visit 


Yellowstone Park 


This summer, on your way through the Storied North- 
west to the North Pacific Coast, Puget Sound region, 
Columbia River country and Alaska. The great 
SEEING AMERICA trip. 


Very Low Fares 


To Yellowstone Park and to the Coast. Special Con- 
vention Fares effective on dates in April, May, June, 
July and August. Go with the Elks to Portland via 
“Northern Pacific.” Write for full particulars. Enclose 
6 cents in stamps for “Through Wonderland.” Ask 
also for “The Fertile Northwest.” 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Annual Rose Festival, Portland: June 10-15, 1912. Montemara Festo, 
Tacoma: July 2-4, 1912. Elks’ Grand Lodge Meeting, Portland: July 
9-13, 1912. Golden Potlatch Carnival, Seattle: July 15-20, 1912. Panama 
Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco: 1915. 


Yellowstone Park Entrance 


SEE AMERICA FIRST 








One 
From St. Louis 
and Kansas City 
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Modern Construction Demands Kahn System Products 


Giving buildings that are permanent, fireproof, full of daylight, sanitary, economical. Kahn System 
Products cover the entire field in construction: Reinforced Concrete for all uses, Steel Sash for win- 
dows, Hy-Rib for roofs and walls, Waterproofings, Technical Paints and Building Specialties. 


Hy-Rib is a Steel Sheathing with deep stiffening ribs, a combined unit of reinforcement, centering, 
studs and lath for concrete and plaster. Does away with wood forms and expensive equipment. 
Makes a monolithic wall, partition, ceiling and roof at very low cost. 














United Steel Sash Floods the Factory with Daylight 


Bringing into usefulness every foot of space, and assuring full efficiency of employees. United Steel 
Sash is made of solid steel sections unweakened by cutting or punching, and has large ventilators 
with double contact joints to shut out drafts and storms. 


Write us if you intend to build. Our engineers have an attractive, money-saving propo- 
sition for you. Catalogs and suggestions for any type of building, large or small, free on request. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co., 504 Trussed Concrete Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

















Buildin 
Products 
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MICHIGAN “40” — $1,500 


WHAT YOU GET 


After you've listened to all the big talk of automobile manufac- 
turers—after all is said and done—what interests you most when you 
select a car is what you get. 

We claim—and we can prove it—that in the ‘Michigan Forty”’ at 
$1,500 you get more real value than you can obtain in any other 
car on earth. Figure it out. Here are the specifications. Compare 
them with those of any car at anywhere near the price. 


What You Get Why We Undersell 


Motor—4o horsepower. Four cylinders, 414 x In 1909 we started to build automobiles. 
5!4 inches. Three-bearing crankshaft. En- Twenty-eight years of pleasure-vehicle exper- 
closed valves. ience had paved the way. And when we com- 


Self-Starter—absolutely efficient. Light in  menced %0 turn out motor cars, our 10,000 
weight. Non-injurious to motor. Dual ignition. vehicle agents throughout the country were 





Briggs guaranteed magneto. Three-speed se- ready to absorb the new product. 
lective transmission. Thus for distribution, which costs other manu- 
Three-quarter floating rear axle, possessing facturers fortunes, we paid not one cent. And 
all the advantages of both full-floating and semi- that is why we undersell. 
floating types with none of the disadvantages 
: « & . 7 oc « < A 
of either. Multiple disc dry plate clutch. MICHIGAN BUGGY COMPANY 
Frame—extra strong, 5-32-inch steel. Four 153 Lay Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
inches deep, 3! >-inch flange. Shortsville wheels, — a a oe oe oy 
34 x 4 inch tires and demountable rims—just to 
make sure that MICHIGAN owners will not , FREE CATALOG COUPON | 
be bothered with that bugbear of motordom, MICHIGAN BUGGY CO. | 
tire trouble. 153 Lay Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Fourteen-inch brake drums. One square inch of Please send me catalog describing the ‘‘ Michi- H 
braking surface to every eight pounds. White l gan Forty’ and other Michigan cars. 
nickel mountings throughout. | 
116-inch wheel base, long 50-inch springs, and ] ——s 
luxuriously comfortable cushions insure perfect riding sv Gane NR Ree ee ie | 
qualities : 
A life guarantee on every MICHIGAN car— Adares : j 
backed up by an old-established concern. ® _— = ow eee ee ee ee ol 


(78) 
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Yours Instantly 
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_ down Blade Expense. Don’t 
| buy New Safety Razor Blades 
—Strop the Old Ones with 


i 


at The 9 


ee 














Don’t confound Whitman’s Instanta- 
neous Chocolate with cocoa—it isn’t. 
It is made of cocoa beans and there the 
resemblance stops. Powdered Cocoa 
has most of the cocoa butter removed. 
Allof the nutritious cocoa butter is /eft 
in Whitman’s Instantaneous Choco- 
late. That’s why it tops cocoa in flavor 
and deliciousness; and that’s why it 







Gey CP“AUTOMATIC 
A STROPPER 































































r pe ‘ Simply . 
is such a nourishing food-drink. Noth- pone The only pouctionl, 
ing is added to the natural elements handle to aye a 
of cocoa but cane sugar. and fro. ee dienes a6 the cnaee 
De gees “0 canter angle at which the 
—-— — seep gag blade was honed. 
° * use ita 
| perfect 
E- $9.00 
| results 
| At your 
dealer’s or 
| prepaid 
on receipt 
Model A of price. 
—for Gem Jr., 
Ever-Ready,Keen 
| Kutter, Enders, 
< | etc. 
cS Model B 
P = wage for Star, Gem, 
- Si Se IN 1. “Griffon,” etc. 
¥ f Model C 
: STEPHEN F. = for Gillette, 
Zinn and 





Wee 
p77 





Arnold fODEL C—-DOUBLE EDGE 


il 
WAFER THIN 










































is made instantly with boiling milk— Like 
no fussing, no waiting. The best cold- This 
weather comforter; the finest first aid to 
lean oa 





“‘half-frozen’’ folks. Mixed in a jiffy and 
served steaming. 
Service—if instantaneous is not sold conveniently 
for you, we will send it, prepaid, on receipt of 
the retail price : half-pound can 40 cents, one- 
pound can 75 cents, five-pound can $3.50. Sample 
tin mailed for ten cents in stamps. 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate issold by the best gro- 
cers every where,and by oursales agents whoshow the sign: 















The Griffon Automatic Stropper is 
made in three distinct models. 

Perfect stropping depends absolutely upon a 
| stropper set to strop at the exact angle at which 
the blade was honed, Satisfactory results cannot 
be obtained otherwise. 


“4 At your dealer’s—or sent, all charges prepaid, upon 
Price $2.00 receipt of price by makers. Mention model wanted. 
READ THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us three of your discarded blades (any make) 
| and 4c. in stamps for postage—we will return the 
| blades better than new, proving the delightfully keen 
edge this strop will put on old blades. 


A Valuable Book about the Griffon Stropper 


free on request. 


GRIFFON CUTLERY WORKS 
515-517 Broadway Dept, D, New York 















Our bookiet, “"Instantaneous Ideas’’ for desserts, bever 
ages, candies, etc.—gladly sent free 
Seventy sorts of sweets in sealed packages (including 
the Fussy Package) described in another booklet— 
**A List of Good Things’’—sent on request. 
If you prefer cocoa, then try Whitman’s, Send 25 
cents for half-pound tin, postpaid. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Iac. 

Philadelphia, U.S.A 
Makers of Whitman's Marshmallow Whip. 
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“You may have ¢xherited Repair Bills, but don’t duy any’’—‘‘ BUILD OF 





“THE WOOD ETERNAL” 
IT’S YOUR TURN NOW — 


We have heretofore supplied several very different types of ‘‘homey’’ Cypress House Plans and 
Cypress Bungalow Plans to thousands of enthusiastically appreciative people. Perhaps none of 
these exactly met YOUR tastes or needs. We therefore show here another one, totally 
different in character, and one of the best yet. It is carefully estimated to cost about $3,900. It is 


CYPRESS SHINGLE HOUSE No. 2 
COMPLETE WORKING PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS, ENOUGH FOR A GOOD CARPENTER TO BUILD FROM, ARH 
YOURS in VOL. 34 of the famous CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, FREE ON REQUEST. 


“When you build, build for keeps— 1NSIST on 
PID) (PR 
Urinisds 

OF COURSE.’ 



















Write TODAY for full particulars of this ‘‘New Old Homestead’’ -in mew VOLUME 34, 
CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY. Also ask for VOL. 1, with U.S.Govt. Rept. and Complete LI 


ST of OTHER VOLUMES. 




















ASK our ‘‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.” any question about Wood. Our reply will be frank. 
We recommend CYPRESS on/y where CYPRESS can prove itself ‘‘the one best wood”’ for your use. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1201 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








We produce CYPRESS but do not retail it. INSIST ON IT NEAR HOM E. WIDE AWAKE 
Local Dealers sell CYPRESS ; if yours does nol, WRITE US, and we will tell you where you CAN get it. 
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1 
ex 


4 tablespoon of 


= Welch's 








ie add powdered sugar if 


Chill grape fruit and 
to each half add one 


- 


Grape Juice 


desired. 
_Delicrous and refreshing 
for Breakfast, Luncheon 


or Dinner. 


Z 


ip seen 











Diamonds 
Win Hearts 
This Diamond Ring is our great special. 


most perfect Diamond Ring ever produced. 
liancy, are used, 


line of delicate grace and rm 
shown, Each ring is cased in a han 


BIG BARGAINS IN WATCHE 





over 2,000 illustrations of Diamonds, 


ware, ete. It tells allabout our easy ‘credit plan. Write today. 
The OLD RELIABLE, ORIGINAL DIAMOND 
[OF TIS AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 
Dept. (862, 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
BROS & CO. isss Branch Stores: Pittsburgh, Pa., St. Louis, Mo. 









quality pure white diamonds, perfect in cut and full of fiery bril- 
Each diamond is specially selected by our diamond 
experts, and_ is skilfully mounted in our famous Loftis 
tion’’ 14k solid gold 6-prong ring mounting, which possesses every 
Guaranteed to be exactly as 
dsome velvet ring box. 


Write for our Free 
Catalog, containing 
Watches, Jewelry, 


$6 per Month 
Other sizes and styles 
at $25 $1 

See our Catalog. ‘Sent ree. 
It is the result of years 
of painstaking study and experiment, and now stands alone as the 





TERMS : 
$12 Down 


$75, 125. 


Only the finest 


“*Perfec- 


Silver- 

















You are the ose Only 3 
udge ae Moving 
ngine and its Parts. 
merits, 1 


Bargain ever offer- 
e 
p 


Guaranteed 





tished users - 
ireatest Engine ’ ee | 
Nothing com Starts with 


. or Mable nut cranking 


wt of order. Reverse 


d. 


f igni f 
Boney vre om dif vouarenot satistied. _ 


Detroit Engine Works, 1260 Jefferson ia 







Demonstrator Agents 
wanted in every 
\ boating community. 


eng 






ne complete 
at fitting 


Detroit, Mich. 





atalog. 
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A QUARTER CENTURY 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC 


Over Five Million Free Samples Given 
Away Each Year. 


The Constant and Increasing Sales From Samples 
Proves the Genuine Merit of 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 





Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic powder 
for the feet. If you are a trifle sensitive 
about the size of your shoes, It’s some satis- 
faction to know that many people can wear 
shoes a size smaller by shaking Allen’s Foot- 
Ease into them. Just the thing for Dancing 

Parties, Patent Leather Shoes, and for Break- 
ing in New Shoes. When rubbers or overshoes 
become necessary and your shoes pinch, Al- 
len’s Foot-Ease gives instant relief. TRY IT 
TO-DAY. Sold everywhere 25c. Do not accept 
any substitute. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE s 





ent by mail. 


eS GE 1 AO PRR nnennmnnnnrnmnnmnnnnnenne 


“In i Address, 
Feot-E en’S ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 











Matchless Pocket Lighter 


Durable 

and water- 
proof, with 
perfect igni- 


A perfect lighter. Occupies no more space in 
the pocket than a pencil Indispensa- 
ble to every smoker, bunter, fisher- 
man, and automobilist. 







tion. Satisfac- — Heavily nickel 
tion guaranteed or . plated. 
money refunded. Postpaid ne 
B5e. 4 for $1.00, Complete with pocket clip. Beterer4 
Speeial proposition to agents and dealers, . 
SCHILLER MFG. CO., Dept. J-1, CHICAGO 



































8 h. p., 2 cylinder, $125. - 

: 4s Pp. : cylinder, j 
l1cylinder, 39. 73 
Starts 
t without 
BUILT LIKE AN AUTOMOBILE ENGINE. f cranking. 
2 to 20 h. p., ready to ship; gasoline or kerosene. % - Sales 
Drives boats of all kinds; starts easy; can- rt ~ plan and 
not backfire; almost noiseless 5-Year ry 7 ae 
ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE—30- -Day Trial, ee eS Welty 
Three moving parts—women and childre on 4 Prar-seny 

run it. Demonstrate an engine for us and get9 yours at cost. 

Be first in territory to get offer. (132) 
Detroit Motor Car Supply Co., 17 Helen Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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CONCERNED IN BUILDING 


— for himself, or for others —now, or sometime later — 


les 


IS PUTIN A FINE GOOD HUMOR 
by simply discovering the agreeable and profitable FACT that 


WHITE PINE Ss" NORWAY PINE 


brother 


(“THE BEST-NATURED WOODS ON EARTH’’) 


are to be had today, in any quantity—without any 
more trouble than you encounter in getting anything 
else you want which is enough betier than its substitutes 
to induce some merchants to urge something else on 


: ™ EVERYBODY 
| 


. 2 
ee, which they may make more. It is what you get in the way 

oun of value for your money that chiefly interests you. (Is it?) 

er 

citi DO ALL THE INSISTING NECESSARY. WHITE PINE IS WORTH IT. 

ser “The Leader in the Markets for 250 Years.” (Huiicin So'Gctaber 101 

nickel = 

lated. YES—WE AAVE A LITTLE BOOK— 

ied and a very interesting and illuminating one itis. Just 

co jot your name, address and why you care, on a postal 

— —or write a regular letter (better yet)—and we shall 

5.00 be glad to send you ‘‘WHY-WHEN—WHITE PINE.” 

9.75 Anyhow, WRITE US before you buy ANY lumber — for ANY purpose. DO IT 

cst TODAY. This matter of WHAT WOOD is best for the given case is much more 

king. important than many realize. Our reply will be PROMPT and CANDID. 

aeul 

we NORTHERN PINE Manufacturers’ Association 
today. 

(132) 1111 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minnesota 

lich. 
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25c for this splendid sock— 
Are You Paying More? 


Thousands of men have been convinced by personal trial 
that there is no other 25c sock equal to Iron Clad No. 188, 


Hundreds of these men used to pay more to get what they 
now get in Iron Clad No. 188—they are saving money without 
sacrificing an ounce of sock satisfaction. That’s a message 
for you! It’s price doesn’t indicate the quality of this splendid 
Iron Clad. It is so soft and silkily finished, so snug-fitting, 
elastic and comfortable (seamless) that the most particular man 
is pleased. Nor does the price restrict your choice of colors 


Iron Clad No. 188 


comes in eighteen newest tones 































Burgundy, Corn, Ecru, Light Grey, Heliotrope, Light Tan, 
Smoke, Hunter Green, New Tan, Golden Tan, Dark Tan, 
Oxblood, Dark Blue, Copenhagen Blue, Dark Grey, Navy 
Blue, New Cerise and Black. Sizes, 914, 10, 101%, 11, 1114. 
Thousands of dealers handle Iron Clads—If yours does not, 
we will spare no expense to gef you acquainted. Send us 25c 
direct for each pair wanted (stating size and colors)—we'll 
prepay special postage to get them to you. 


Our handsome book, showing Iron Clads in colors, will 
open your eyes to what 25c can buy. Write for it today 


























va Broadway and 63d St. 

Hotel | Empire, ® delightful hotel, 
beautifully situated. Most excellent cui- | 
sine and service. Large rooms #1. 50 per | 
day; with bath $2 per day. Suites $3.50 
up.* Free Guide. W.Johnson Quinn, Prop. 
oe 7; Bronxville, 

Hotel Gramatan, £°%7),Bromsyile. 
chester Hills. Garden oe ‘of the State. 
The most beautiful suburban hotel in 
America, Thirty minutes from New York. 

; CANADA _ 

CREAT LAKES. Modern Bungalows. 
Furnished. Baths. Fire-places. Electric Lt. 
Vers andahs. Lawns. Box 5, Goderich, Ont. 


HEALTH | RESORTS 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM SYSTEM 
OF HEALTH BUILDING js bringing many health 
ers who are lea rning how to get well and 





HOTEL DRISCOLL|Fe= 
| Faces U.S.Capitol, Tour- 
ists’ Favorite. Near 
Union Station. Amidst 
Show Places. Garage. 
baths gratis. Music. 
Amer. $2.50. Eur. $1 up. 
Booklet. . Souvenir Card. 


__ TRAVEL aan 


NEW YORK | | WASHINCTON D D. ( ema 











ITALY.— EGYPT — INDIA 
MODERN TWIN SCREW STEAM- 
ERS; LUXURIOUS SURROUND- 
INGS, UNEXCELLED CUISINE 
LIGHT, AIRY CABINS. UNUSUALLY 
LOW RATES TO AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND AND TASMANIA, VIA 
EUROPE AND SUEZ CANAL 






















| 


ep well Write for descriptive portfolio. The | 
Sanitarium, Box 109. Battle Creek, Michigan. | Atlantic City. MARLEOROU 4 
= — = > LEN E M. 
e . } Br. 1-B.Wadsworth’s | 4 hove illustration shows but one section of | 
2 | SAN ITA RI M | this magnificent and sumptuously fitted | 
S. Norwalk, Conn. | house—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 
Health Experts. | Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the | 









. n 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM Ocean. The environment, convenienceand | Write for 
ineral Springs + a c > borough-Blenheim and “Around-the-World’’ Booklet W 
A Mineral Springs Health Resort omforts of the Maribor Bl city Tsscstaa Cheadle geal dlaner ds Woe 





the invigorating climate at Atlantic 
TH E CLEN SPRINCS make this the ideal place for Winter and 
All approved forms of Hydrotherapy, Mas- | Spring. Always open. Write for handsomely 
sage and Electricity. Nauheim Raths | illustrated booklet. Josiah White & Sons 
for weakness and disease of the Heart. Hot | Company, Proprietors and Directors. 
rook Baths for elimination. Attractive > TAN’ 

; ATLANTIC CITY,N. 

Golf Links, Illustrated Booklets. Wm. E. E 
Lemugwell, Prosidarg. Waris. (Galen Hall. foreiana Sanatorium, "| SWITZ RLAND 


aa » brick r 
Newstone, brick & steelbuilding. Alwa maintains free Bureau Service for 


DELRICHS & CO., Gen. Agts., 5 Broadway, N.Y. 


4. CLAUSSENIUS a CO. ALLOWAY & CHAM?ION 


R. CAPELLE 
Gam FRANCISCO 

































ANDREWS open, always ready. always bus Table 

eng Alkali te : y- rists 

Sse einer saer renner: | ahaactendance surpassed, egnrenience of American, four 
Mineral © Springs, All tre atments ‘Re sey abl SEATTLE = WASH. Furnishes handsomely illustrated literature. H« tel 
Spring rates. Dr.D. Andrews, St. Louis Mich. Guide. Write for TRAVEL LETTER No. A 13 
































** 12 stories of solid com- 
EUROPE, THF IDEAL way. ‘Hotel § SAVOY. fort. concrete, steel & | Ue Our Service and Save ROAD. 
Send for Bookle | marble. In fashionable shopping district. SWISS FEDERAL RAIL Cit 
J.P.Graham Ideal ‘Tours, Box 1055X. Pitts burg | English grill, Auto Bus. $1.50 0 241 Fifth Avenue New York City 
WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU APPEARS MONTHLY IN SEVEN BIG. MAGAZIN 1 CIRCULATION 3,000,000 
OUR RATE FOR THE SEVEN INCLUDES INFORMATION SERVICE. _INCLOSE NT STAMP FOR LITERATURE. 
LET US PLAN YOUR OUTING. WE DO NOT ACCEPT CONTRACTS OR 29. 0°) om Cote. YA 2d 
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ECLIPSE LUMBER C 
ONE oman e 
| oo so 
RO OFF ING | exe St Ano Jit Ave. 
CEMENT (|: a om mm @ 
® 


Have Demonstrated their Positive Re- 
liability and Economy of Operation in 
Eighty-Four Different Lines of Business 


No doubt yours is among them 


If not, there are many lines of business with delivery requirements identi- 
cal with yours in which the efficiency and economy of using Wilcox ‘Trux 
is established beyond argument. If you will give us the details of your 
delivery system (blanks on request) we will give you the experience of 
several firms whose problems were the same as yours. We'll send you 
the figures that show the result of careful records and experiments 
which you can check up yourself and apply to your own system. 


° ° 
This Valuable Information 

is yours for the asking —without restriction and without obligation. No matter 

whether you are in the market now for a truck or not—No matter which truck you 

finally decide will give you the maximum efficiency at minimum cost—-No matter 

whether you ever buy any truck or not, you will profit by corresponding with our 

traffic experts. 


H. E. Wilcox Motor Car Company 
1044 Marshall St., N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 

















The figures of 
Eclipse Lumber Co. 


Sept. 1910 to Sept. 1911 
Truck 


Incidental expenses . $ 8.75 
Gasoline and Oil. ... 183.23 
Repairs .. . : 84.15 
Driver sg 752.50 
Helper, one-third of time 160.00 
Insurance ’ 97.00 
Interest 165.00 
20° depreciation cooee 412.50 

Total expense... .. . $1863.13 
Horses 


5 horses at $1.00 per day 
each for feed, shoeing 
andrent, and 2 drivers 
at $6.00 per day $3410.00 

Interest at 6 end depre- 
ciation at 15 ° : 








Total expense of horses . 
Total expense of truck. 1863.13 


Saving per year $1809.37 


Itemized figures on request 




















n ificent Steel Launch $ 


18-20-28 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. Al! launches tested and fitted with 
Detroit two-cycle reversible engine s with speed controlling lever—simplest engine made—starts 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyonecanrun it The Safe Launch 
lutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse. All boats fitted with air-tight compartinents~"cane 
not sink, leak or rust We are sole owners of the 
lock-seamed steel boats. Orders filled the day they are received. 
partof the world Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20, 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1260 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich,, U. S.A» 





patents for the manufacture of rolled 


96 


Boats shipped eS eve fi 





STILLWELL CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW BOOKS 


> 
hw IFIC COAST HOME S_ combine individuality of design with every modern 
a. saving conve — Prospective Builders ought to have our books which 
pa ntain pictures, pl. riptions, estimates and practical information. 

REPRESENTATIVE. CALIFORNIA HOMES,” — 50 Cents. A book of 50 Bun- 
= ows, Cottages, and Concrete Resi- 
: neces. One and two story houses of.five to = rooms costing ‘$1500 to $6000. 

WEST COAST BUNGALOWS, ” peice 50 Cents. A book of 50 one-story Bunga- 
. »ws of four to six rooms costing $500 to $20C0. 
1¢ only published collection of very low cost Bungalows. 


BUILDER'S SUPPLEMENT No. 1, Price 10 Cents. FREE with orders fo 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO. Archts., 2166 wel Bldg., 122 Third St., LOS ANGELES 

















ae 
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The New 10c Can Covers Twelve Square F ect | 


ERE is news, Madam. You can now get Jap-a- | * i a “ry 

lac in sizes roc and up. The toc can contains . 

enough to finish a small article of furniture— 
to demonstrate its wonderful beautifying effects. 


J AP: Renews LA: 
If you have used it for a few purposes, why not 


Everything from Cellar to Garret 
test it for many? Made in 21 colors and Natural 
(Clear). roc and up. All dealers can supply you. 
Accept no imitation of Jap-a-lac. We’ve a book 
of Jap-a-lac suggestions for home money-saving. 
We'll send it gladly. 


For Sale at Paint, Hardware and Drug Stores 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


Factories: Cleveland, 0.-Toronto, Can. Branches: New York-Chicago 


































“Delicious lee-cold ' Water, Fresh Appetizing Food 


Enjoy delicious, ice-cold drinking water, without ice-water 
danger from our ‘‘Built in,’”” Odor-Proof Cooler of porcelain-lined 
cast iron. Forms part of wall between ice and food chambers. Uses no extra ice. 
Used with or without bottle holder accomodating one or two gallon bottles. The 


Automatic Refrigerator 


soon pays for itself in ice- saving alone 


Honest-made eight-wall construction keeps heat out, keeps cold in—less ice used, 
less ice space needed, generous shelf room given—light, adjustable, wire shelves 
—never clogging drain—constant circulation of dry air prevents mixing of food 
flavors—one-piece porcelain lining or other styles if preferred—outside icing if | 
desired—satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded—sizxes, styles, prices to suit. 
See the Incomparable Automatic at your dealer's. If he doesn’t handle it, write us 
his name. We'll see you are supplied. Right now, send for our 68-page FREE 
illustrated catalog, mentioning dealer’s name. Tells how the Automatic will save 
you money and give you better cooling service for food and water. 


ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR CO., Heaton & Wall Streets, MORRISON, ILL. 


One dealer in town of 4000, sold 59 Automatics last season. A 
Dealers: St. Louisdepartment store sold 5 cars. Our dealers’ advertising 
service backed by ——" will get you similar results, Write for particulars, 


We originated side- 
iced refrigeratorsand 
edor-proof water 
coolers 20 years aga 





HOME - BUILDERS’ PLAN BOOK THE SCOPE 


When you see advertisements appear- 














| COLONIAL HOMES ing in a publication like McC ivre’s, 
and COTTAGES you can rest content in the thought 
ee nd ae See Oe that you are in touch with business 


result” of years ae Gas oe under the most favorabie conditions. 

purile in homes, oa . . 
a4 We aim to select from all advertis- 
ing lines the most desirable accounts, 


‘ Residence $1 
HOME "BUILDERS" "LAN BOOK, ent } tpaid ¢ with the idea of being of complete 
JENS C, PETERSEN, Architect, 403 State Bank Bid. [rote City, Mich service to the varied demands of 


BLAZED TRAILS peas by poquides. those who like to read McCivure’s. 
ead into the depths 
Adirondack Wilderness that surrounds Sz S.A. fapentepous | a THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
CHEAPER. THAN EVER! 


20 minutes’ walk from an electric lighted village will find a deer 

trail. Fy ~ a => 7 guise or motor boat affords trout fish- Tr a 

ing. safe place for pleasure, famed for health. Your ma EGemanei Gammon Every Kind of woven Wire Fence, 
choice, hotels, boarding or housekeeping. Venetian Carnival SHARE | alno Wrought Iron Picket Fences, 
Mid-Summer. Ice Palace, 1913. Booklet. Gates, Etc. Write for free Catalog 


Publicity Bureau, 385 AE., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 1152 aims Fenntey 6 Feo 


result of ye 
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Incidents in the 
life of My Lady 
(Picture No. 19) 









After the Ball 


The delightful evening you have just passed is fittingly ended, if, while putting on your 
wraps, you refresh yourself by moistening your handkerchief with a few drops of “4711” 
Eau de Cologne, and touching it to your forehead, temples and wrists. You are revived 


and restored immediately and your journey home is made a pleasure. Carry a small 







bottle with you wherever you go. A “‘pocket size” wicker covered is our specialty. 








Insist on “Forty-seven-eleven” — Avoid substitutes. — Sold Everywhere — 4 oz. 
bottles, 55c; other sizes, plain and wicker, 85c to $3.00. 


Ferd. Mulhens, 
No. 4711 Glockengasse, 
Cologne o 'R., Ger. 


















aS 





U. S. Branch 
Miilhens & Kropff, 
New York 








y House Founded 1792 
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You Save over Half on [COME-PACKT ||; Honest all Through 


We sell direct only “BIG SIX” Catalog Mailed Free Quarter Sawn White Oak—rich in 
_- factory to you— | six money-saving departments—Mission and beautiful flake and grain—used through- 
saving you all Bungalow furniture ag lly as just what you get—it’s 
dealers’ and jobbers’ Lace Curtains, ete, Write Today. o 
prolits, expensive 
packing and one- 
half the freight. 
You put the com- 
pletely finished sec- 45.in. Top 


tions together. The 
result is handsome, 1 722 























Through. ST pen 
Our name & 
~ and = guar- 
antee back 
every piece 
54-in. Top, —your money 


back any 
$2152 Sime you 


















ic. substantial furniture say 
T of the highest grade T a 
at less than half a ry our : 
nee, the cost of com- way ONCE $19.75 
ces, monplace. ; —that’s the Beveled Mirror,8x30 in. 
alog 815.75 | Three Leaves, top and pedestal lock included proof. 
a Glass Extra COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 305 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. (0 y2¢r2y form Arbor, Michigan) (G) 
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“Aristocrats of 
Chocolatedom” 





















So some one nas aptly termed 
, those inimitable chocolate 
po) : herwi knov 
a creations, otherwise known 
we” 3=as ‘‘Wilburbuds.’’ 


- WILBUR’ 


CHOCOLATE 


Bups % 


An Exquisite Example of Wilbur Flavor ®«-* ¥- 8. 2a:. og, 


There are many so-called imitations of “Wilburbuds’”—but 
none will ever deceive those who have tasted the genuine. 
AS A SAFEGUARD against counterfei*s, we are 
putting up ‘‘Wilburbuds” in sealed boxes, in four sizes: 
10c., 25c., half-pound and one-pound. 








If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘Wilburbuds,’’ simply write us. We will 
send more than a pound for $1. 00—or a trial box for 10c. 





H.O.WILBUR & SONS, Inc.,235 No. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Four Car Owners in 
Five Use the Reliable 
Stewart Speedometer 


An absolute necessity. 
SOE SO Let ghee - ‘ Tells you how fast you 
- — gk - Agee go 

You Can Make This keeps track of your 

season muleage; 
1 ° ry y 

Boatat *4 Regular Price | cule book mile: 

age when tour- 

You need not spend a lot of | ing; saves you 


ee 





money to know all the zest of motor money on tire Wyre it Stewart 
boating, sailing or canoeing. Put in your adjustments; , Speed- 
spare evenings now. Make the boat yourself checks your gas- Speedometers have 100.000. 
at 1-3 of what you could buy it for. : 4 
You don’t have to be a mechanic. We send you 
knock-down frame, every piece and part of the boat 
cut to fit, with simple directions telling just how to 


loeverything. It's real healthy recreation for men 

or boys—and you'll have a trim, sturdy, dependable pocgtiatly moder hee 1 d:j 1 
craft—just the boat you've been wanting so long eee eee eee pet coed ot Fo 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. When you flexible a drop forged swivel joint that 
4 j a . i 

yuild by will outwear the car. 


The BROOKS SYSTEM Speedometer Guaranteed for Five Years. 


You'll find exactly the model you like in the Brooks Send for new 1912 descriptive catalog; tells you why 
woos = / ell wen the 38 a in our big factory we can make the best speedometer at 
graj anas the lowest price. 


oline and oil sup- 2. } . 

° 0 mile season 
plies; helps you £15 to $3 ) § odometer; 
get maximum Clock Combi- 100-mile trip 
efficiency out nations, register; can be 


reset to any 


45 to $70 
of your car, $45 to $7 tenth ofa mile. 








who have built by the Brooks 
System. You ought to have thi You can beild any style WRITE TODAY 
book whether you decide to beat you want from our STEWART & CLARK MFG. CO, 
build or not. I we toda full sized patterns cost- 1897 Diversey Blvd., Chicago 
/ e ‘ Sree ttre + - : , 

4 4 i Detroit, Chicago San Francisco, New York, Boston, 

Brooks Nenatsctaring Co, ing from $2.00 to Cleveland, Philadelphia, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 

7203 Rast Avenue, $12.00, according to Minneapolis, Indianapolis, London, Paris 





Saginaw, Mich. 





the design selected. 
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Restful Light 
at home 


You waste light —or, what is 
worse, you waste your eyes and 
health —if you use the 
wrong shades or globes. 

Alba shades and 
globes are best for al- 
most every purpose. 
They direct and soften 
light with the least 
possible waste. You 





get full value for your 
electric current. Alba is handsome. 


Alba at your dealer’s—or he can get it. Send for our cata- 
logue of all kinds of shades, telling your dealer's name. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 


Pittsburgh 
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The Sohmer Cecilian The Farrand Cecilian } 
The Cecilian Pianos 
a ’ ee 
5 ee Se. u 
kModern Fey 
St.@cilia 
— — 
o) o) 
oa — 
ie) QIf you are thinking of buying a piano i=] 
1 won't you give us the privilege of proving + 
the exceptional qualities of the Cecilian? 
@The piano is not of a day nor a year, 
but for many years. Why risk chances 
of disappointment? The Cecilian courts 
IJ comparison of quality and investigation Ld 
n of merit. J 
@Won't you write for descriptive litera- 
ture and allow us to give you a practical 
demonstration >? Address Dept. B. 
i THE FARRAND CO., Detroit, Michigan a 
oj ic ) a) |=) 
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Hot-Water 


wT 





Heating 4 ae 


Average 
Price 





*198 Andrews System 


4 ANDREws HEATERS IN ONE BLOCK | 
Andrews Big Heating Book 


Tells you how the best heating plants are made, how 
they are cut to fit in our factory so any man handy 

& Jy with tools can erect them and save the plumbers’ 
profit, how they save 1-3 the fuel and give greater 
satisfaction every way Don't buy any plant until 
you read thisbook. Mailed Free. 


7: 

Andrews Steel Boilers fl 

These famous boilers are made of steel plate like big f \ 
power boilers, making them much more durable than Cast i) 
iron and bringing the flame closer to the water, which to- 
gether with their large heating surface enables them to 
heat a home on much less fuel of any kind. Every feature 
is designed for utmost efficiency and durability. Very easy to 
clean and simple to operate. 


We Do It Right In 44 States 


360 Days’ Free Trial f) 


Guaranteed By Bond 


Andrews “Hired Andrews 


Man” Thermostat  "egursitating 
aR : . Valve System 
Keeps your house at desired 


temperature It is the sim- Increases the heat- 
plest, most accurate and most ing power of the 
durable temperature regulator radiators, reduces 
on the market. Saves youthe — the sizeof the 
bother of running up and down piping and @ 
cellar fussing with the damp- first cost of @ 
ers. Guaranteed for Life. To plant. Gives et 
every one answering this ad all the ad sith 
and buying an Andrews plant vantages of B® 
or boiler during 1912 we will steam and 
give a $20 “Hired Man” hot-water in 
q Thermostat FREE. one plant. 


eas 
Clock ' g . ee 
Attach- ae ' ; 

ment 
$5.00 


extra 































i ss 
} Fuel 









Easy to 
Clean 


Burns All 
Grades of 
Fuel 


Sold 
Direct 
or Thru 
Old or New Houses Fitted a Dealer 


Get Our FREE ESTIMATE 


For Old or New Houses 
Send us your architect's plans or rough sketches of the floors 
of your house, showing sizes, windows, height of ceilings, ete., 
and qur engineers will prepare you an estimate of a complete 
Andrews plant to fit your particular job—including steel boiler, 

radiators, fittings, piping, expansion tank, safety valve, et 

all cut to fit ready toerect, and delivered, freight prepaid, at 
your railroad station. 
Write today, learn a and ava urself of our Fre 

1 tat Offer Please 


ANDREWS HEATING COMPANY 
1244 Heating Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 
PLUMBING—WATER SUPPLY—SEWAGE DISPOSAL—GAS LIGHTING 
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AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS: CHEQUES 


Pay Shopping Bills 


Many travelers use “A.B.A.” Cheques to pay shop- 
ping bills, as well as for hotel bills, railroad tickets, 
and other traveling expenses. Merchants, hotel people, 
and others who deal with travelers, understand that 


“A.B.A.” Cheques are safe to accept, because they 
identify the holder and are good for full value 
at bank. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques (issued in $10, $20, $50 and $100) are the best form of 
travel funds. Their many advantages are fully described in a booklet, 
“The Cheque Current Everywhere,” which also contains much 
other interesting and valuable information for travelers. 
Write to Bankers Trust Company, Wall Street, New 


York, for the booklet, and for information as to where you 
can obtain “A.B.A.”’ Cheques in your vicinity. 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 
OR IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY. NEW YORK CITY. 


a Maes THE PAINTERS PAINT 


Find the painter who has made a success of his/business, 
who has established a reputation for doing first clasgAvork, and 
you will find “one who pins his faith to pure whjte lead and 
linseed oil, mixed to suit the requireménts of each ifidividual job. 













6 observes and tests his 
him using f. 


— CARTER WHITE LEAD 

— “The Lead with the Spread: 

Free to Sudaters It is the same stri¢tly pure white lead that he learned to 
use when learning his; wade, only whiter and finer, because 


Among the subjects treated last made by a modern/pr6c@ss, which has enhanced the beauty of 
year were: paint and has incneaseg the covering power of a pound of lead.. 


Find the progressiwe painter 
materials carefully, and you Vv 





















Cracking and Scaling 

Two Thick or Three Thin Coats ? 
Effect of Adulterated Oil 
Painting Pitch Pine and Cypress 


that have induced painters to adopt 
roperty owners to specify Carter. It 
on and ends paint troubles. 


The same reas 
Carter, should induce’ 
insures paint satigfa 
Every sropel ywner Who" plans tO any painting this 
Spring, should h “ur book ‘*Pure Paint’’ It is a text book 
on housepainting’ aud the color suggestions are illustrated by 


Bleaching of Certain Colors 
Short Life of One Coat Jobs 


Every issue contains much that six handsome, lates of real houses correctly painted. 
is helpful to the painter who wants Sent Free on re t 
to keep up with the march of — 
progress in his profession. f = 

If you do not receive “The Ca rte r oF 4 L€a d Comp a ny 
Carter Times” regularly, ask to K. aa / 
have your name entered for a free 12066 sori Stg Chicago, Mil. 


subscription. actgrie cago and Omaha 
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Shoot the 
First Shots. 


Out of the Window 


P. Sheridan, famous detective 


’ 


inthe Woman’s World Magazine. 


T wm. is the very best thing to do when you find a burglar in the house, savs 
Wm 


Arouse the whole neighborhood with shots! ‘These first two or three shots will 


cause neighbors to jump to the ’phone and call the police. 


Save the rest of your shots in case the burglar attacks you. 


If your gun is a Savage Automatic, you will still have 8 or g shots in its magazine 


for defense, after alarming the neighborhood. 


That’s enough. 


Other self | vading 


pistols haven’t any more shots than that ¢o degin with, while the best ‘‘ revolvers’’ made 


have only six shots to begin with. 
Any Savage can be loaded with 11 shots, 


and when empty, 


a fresh magazine of 


10 shots can be inserted in less than a second. The Savage Automatic shoots one shot 


to each and every trigger pull. 


Any woman who shoots it once loses her fear of firearms forever. 


MORE ADVICE: “THE TENDERFOOT’S TURN” 
Send 6c in stamps for books telling just what to do if you wake up and find a 
burglar in your xo0m—advice given by best authorities, taken from magazines, etc 


THE NEW SAVAGE avrtowatic 


of the World 


AIMS EASY AS 
POINTING YOUR 
FINGER 


10 
Shots 
Quick 





FAMOUS 


SAVAGE RIFLES 

Send also for our handsome 
free rifle catalogue, explaining 
all about the famous high 
power Savage rifles, and the 
well known line of Savage 22 
caliber rifles. 

Savage Arms Company, 713 
Savage Ave., Utica, New 
York, 


















N 
Fireproof Garage 


Comes complete in metal units 
Ready to set up. Units interlock into a self- 
supporting, fireproof building that is strong, 
durable and handsome enough to rank with 
solid masonry, yet costs two-thirds less. The 


of Portable Fire- 
ru en ystem : proof Construc- 

tion is entirely 
different from everything else. No frame work or 
foundation needed. You put up in a few hours. 
Wrench and screw driver only necessary tools. 
Rigidly guaranteed. Immediate shipments 
from stock. Write for catalog, mention- 
ing name and model number of your car, 


METAL SHELTER CO. 
5-25 W, Water St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Patentees and S« le Mfrs. of 
“ Pruden System ’ 


Buildings 













Stores, 
Cottages, 
Warehouses, 
Boat Houses, 
Hunting Lodges, 
Implement Shelter, etc. 

















These books free 


to owners of homes 








> . Breas ey 
Hien i tans =a 
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OU want the bes? plants, trees 
and shrubs—the best kinds 
and the best specimens. At 

Biltmore Nursery, favorable nat- 
ural conditions are utilized by skill 
care to produce plants of extraor- 
dinary vigor. Biltmore Nursery has 
published four books—one free to any 
home-owner who expects to order this 
year. 


" Hardy Garden Flowers”’ 
lany pleasing forms of hardy garden 
ting; descriptions full and com- 


and 














“Flowering Trees and Shrubs”’ 
trees and SS) ubs oduci 

. vy blossoms; 7 Goa’ aol coat 
ive numerous useful ideas. 


a The Iris Catalog”’ 


16 large pages, handsomely illus- 
ited; accurate descriptions. 
‘6 
Biltmore Nursery Catalog”’ 
> cultivated plant of 
190 large pages, 








freely illustrated. 
Ask us for the book you need. 
Edition limited — write today 


BiltmoreNursery Biitmore, N.C. 
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Ghe Protection of Publicity 








“It is the degree of publicity, rather than the “In publicity, complete publicity, concerning invest- 
stringency of the law, which gives to the public any real ment issues, will be found the corrective for many prese nt 
protection. corporation ills. Nothing else can restore confidence in 

| @ Report of the Railway Securities Commission appointed American constructive investment so speedily and so 
by President Taft. President Arthur T. Hadley of Yale completely.” 
University, Chairman. @ John Grant Dater, Financial Editor, Munsey Publications, 

















public, The American Real Estate Company recognized this fact nearly twenty years ago, and since 1895 
has opened its books to the audit of certified public accountants and its properties to independent appraisal. 
The certificates of these competent authorities accompany its annual financial statement. In the extension of its 
real estate business, to which it is restricted by charter, its bond offerings to the public are made on a basis of 
| eStablished fact, and the Company voluntarily gives its investors this full measure of x wblicity now generally agreed 


YY patie Ts is being generally recognized by authorities as the most effective protection for the investing 





on as necessary for the public good. 


@ The safeguard of publicity in this case proves the ample security afforded by the actual, tangible values under- 
lying the properties on which are based its 6% Gold Bonds issued and offered in these two forms: 


6% Coupon Bond¥e—For the direct investment of $100, $500, $1,000, and upward, 
earning 6% interest, payable semi-annually. 
67% Accumulative Gonde—For the investment of $25 and upward annually, to mature 
$1,000 or more in 10, 15, or 20 years. 
@ These bonds are the direct obligations of the American Real Estate Company and based on its actual ownership 
of millions of dollars’ worth of select New York real estate. They have paid 6% and matured principal on the 
stroke of the clock for < 24 years, returning to investors $ nearly $8,000,000. 











q eenheie booklet, map and ialiiod book of views of New York City: sent free -e on seeunt. "Write stehe. 


Amvcrican val (state (Company 


Founded 1888 Capital and Surplus, $2,076,587.35 Assets $24,134,240.39 
| 502 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


INDUSTRIAL BONDS 


NETTING 6% ‘d 


We are offering to net 6% first mortgage 
bonds of an important, profitable industry. 
The plant of the Company represents an 
actual cash investment of more than twice 
the amount of the present bond issue. The 
property is particularly well located as regards 
raw material supply and market, having 
direct and cheap connection with both by 
water. The Company’s earnings will show 
a large margin over principal and interest 
requirements. The bonds are guaranteed by 
well-known, successful business men, which 
places immediately behind them additional 
assets of over five times the outstanding 
bonds. These bonds are serial, maturing 
in from one to five years. 

We also offer and recommend several bond 
issues of successfully operating companies, 
secured by natural nls a of this patent Ask for our 
Such securities net 6 % and are available in booklet. 


a wide range of maturities. SA PIET U.S. R. Blades 
Ask for Circular No. 756 D. are gocd 
Peab TRAANZZO IRS “se 
eabody, 


Houghteling & Co. UNITED SAFETY RAZOR 
(Established 1865) COMPANY 


105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 483 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


























$2.00 


Other Styles 


One Dollar 
Three Dollars 


Any dealer can 
get them for 
you, or we can 
send them. 
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Send for this stencil B@F- © <7 
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PAINT POINTS 
qa) 
When painting your house outside 
avoid the use of paint that cracks 
and blisters. Use pure white lead 
and linseed oil. Have your paint 
mixed on the job and look for the 
Dutch Boy on the white lead pack- 
age. He’s a guarantee of purity 
and long wear. White lead paint 
may be tinted any color you desire. 


Send for Free Paint Points 8] ¢ 
NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


BRANCHES IN 
New York Boston Buffalo 
Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
San Francisco St. Louis 
(Qobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co.. Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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When You Decorate 


Your Home 


Nothing adds to the beauty of a home so much as walls and 
woodwork painted with good lead-and-oil paint, the walls sten- 
ciled with attractive designs. Painted walls are durable and 
washable; one soiled spot does not require the re-decoration of 
an entire room. Tinted and decorated with exclusive stencil de- 
signs, they perfectly represent your own tastes. Paint made of 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil is ideal for home decoration. It is thor- 
oughly sanitary and is kept clean as easily as tiled walls. Whether 
put on half gloss, like an eggshell, or with a full flat surface, it 
not only lasts the longest, but is the richest, most artistic finish. 


Let Us Furnish You Stencils 


Send us the certificate at the bottom of this page and we 
will send you our stencil catalog of 100 designs, any of which 
you may buy at half of the catalog price, or send the certificate 
and 10 cents and we will send the stencil shown at the top of 
this advertisement, all cut and ready to reproduce this design. 
These stencils are designed by one of the foremost stencil 
artists in America. We will supply them to you for less than 
the cost of ordinary stencils. We want to encourage this mod- 
ern method of house decoration. That is the reason for this 
unusual offer. Durability and beauty demand the selection of 
Dutch Boy Painter Pure White Lead. 


“MEL Here’s the Certificate. Send for the Catalog or Stencil now 
National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New York 


Stencil Department 
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Buy Your 
Furniture 
at Factory 
Price! 


—The celebrated Brooks Furni- 
ture made by expert craftsmen 
in the largest factory of its kind 
in the world. Lasts a lifetime 

the most artistic and satisfac- 
tory furniture possible to secure. 


The Average Retail Price for This Settee is $25.00 
Our Factory Price, $11.75 


This Craftsman Settee is constructed of fine of us fails to satisfy you in every way, we will at 
quarter-sawed Oak with cushion of marokene once refund your money. Every piece of Brooks 
leather. Length, 67 inches; height, 37!3 inches; furniture is sold on a binding Money-Back Guar- 
depth, 21 inches; beautifully finished in every detail. antee. Our beautifully illustrated furniture book 
Shipped to you in complete sections. A few min- shows one hundred similar bargains suitable for 
utes with a screw driver and it’s ready for use. If every room in the house, and tells all about the 
this—or any other piece of furniture you purchase famous Brooks line. Write for it. 














By purchasing direct from our factory, you 


can buy about twice as much for your money 
ate 





BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO., 5203 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
































Quickly removes old, hard coats of paint, varnish, enamel, 
etc. Leaves the wood right for refinishing coats, which 






par 


vinnie it will not affect. Contains no alkalies or injurious acids. 


x =-3 Ask your dealer or write us for free sample. 


~« ADAMS & ELTING CO. msc. 


Peerswnere 716 to 726 WASHINGTON BLVD. Dept. A, CHICAGO, ILL, »ronosiions 











The Amateur Gentleman Jeffrey Farnol 


a novel filled with the spirit of adventure, 
of mystery and romance begins in the 


April McClure’s 


The Amateur Gentleman has all the charm 
of the most successful novel of the year 


The Broad H ighway By the same Author 
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INCONTESTABLY 
The Best Safety Razor 


Professional men, business men, artisans—men in all walks of life are using 
and recommending the AutoStrop Safety Razor. 

Even eminent barbers are recommending it to such of their customers as wish 
to shave themselves at times. Eight of these barbers are : 





Me. Butts ~ Horer Sr. Reais New York 
Mr. ATCHISON PLanters Hore St. Louis 
Me. Ritz Ritz-Car_Ton New York 
Mr. HorrMan Hore BELvepERE Baltimore 
Mr. Motz BELLEVUE-STRATFORD Philadelphia 
Mr. EMEry PoNTCHARTRAIN Detroit 
Mr. Corey Hote La Sate Chicago 
Mr. Myers New WILiarp Washington = 


The AutoStrop Safety Razor consists of one silver-plated self-stropping razor, 
12 blades and horsehide strop in handsome case; price $5 in both Canada and 
United States. Traveling sets $6.50 up. Factories in both countries, also in 
England, France, Germany, etc. Send for catalog. Get an AutoStrop Safety 
Razor on trial at any dealer. You'll find one blade gives 50 to 300 shaves. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 354 5th Ave., New York; 400 Richmond St.,W., 
Toronto; 61 New Oxford St., London; Schleusenbrucke, No. 8, Hamburg 
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Don’t Buy Tires Because of 
Advertising but because of what 
is Back of the Advertising 


There have been a lot of “talking points” on tires. Newspapers and 
magazines cry them out to you day after day. 

As a motor-car owner you read tire advertising with interest. But funda- 
mentally you are not interested in tire advertising. You are interested in 
tires—you are particularly interested in how they are made and what service 
you may reasonably expect from them on your car. 

Let us make a suggestion. Just fora moment, if you will, shelve the “talking 
points,” put them to one side, forgetthem! Then ask yourself this question: 
“Why should n't the United States Tire Company be able to build better tires 
than anyone else? With four great manufacturing plants, with the very pick of 
experts and processes from four old, established tire companies—each of the four 
for many years makinga tire good enough to become famous—with an aggregate 
of experience and facilities unapproached by any other tire manufacturer—wit 
all these obvious advantages, why should n't United States Tires be better than 

other kinds for which I have to pay just as much?” 
Ask yourself the question. Then answer it yourself. We will abide by 
your judgment. 


United States Tires 


G & J, Hartford, Morgan & Wright, and United States—are sold 
by four fifths of all the best dealers in the United States. They 


cost no more than you are asked to pay for other kinds. 


United States Tire Company 


Broadway at 58th Street New York 
Branches, Agencies or Dealers ae a 
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Electricity is a vital and 
helpful factor in the 
scientific management 
’ of any business. 





Western Electric Inter-phones solve the problem of 
instantaneous inter-department communication. 


Western Electric Motors will increase your output, 
decrease waste, and reduce your power bills. 


Western Electric Fans will insure the proper ventilation 
of the officeand shop — the fundamental of human efficiency. 


Western Electric Sunbeam Mazda 
Lamps give scientific illumination the 
new kind. 


Western Electric Business Helps will 
make your business no matter what it 
may be more efficient and more profit- 
able. 


Booklet No. 8116 gives further 
details. Write for your copy. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 





EVERY BELL TELEPHONE IS Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones “SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT 
New York Pittsburgh Minneapolis Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo Atlanta St. Paul Dallas Oakland ; 
Philadelphia Chicago Milwaukee Omaha Los Angeles 
Boston Indianapolis Saint Louis Oklahoma City Seattle 
Richmond Cincinnati Kansas City Salt Lake City Portland 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


Antwerp London Berlin Paris Johannesburg Sydney Tokyo 
Address the House Nearest You. 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED “TELEPHONE OUR NEAREST HOUSE™ 
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OTH men and women enjoy 
the delights of the dependable and 
meritorious toilet specialties which have 
gens Miwced made the house of “e's Zedente 
thee dente err —[NOTam cheated 2 


ates or retains the natural 
beauty of youthful skit 








Paste or Powder for the 






proves bad complexiu Curing twO Qeneraq sens ieineit ant wriccton 


ble breat yde 
serves good compl able breath. Quickly « 


Prevents pimples, bla khe a tions. bacteria and stops decay. 25c. 


and removes iimperfections. Sample free. 

It’s delightfully pleasing. 50c 

anc . Sample free. y , . ° 

and $1. Sample fre We commend to your /ngram’s Eliteine 

Ingram’s Velveola | 2 “asalgpenion Sta —Prevents or cures chapped 
The Milkweed Cream Face attention the articles men - skin. Detightiuily pleasing 

Powder. Smooth, finely pul- : > re ¢ ice Vv Evaporates without leaving 

rerzed and exquisitely scent tioned here and promise you P\spontes ie ae 
d. Delightful either in con . . . - a aw. ee e . : eee ene 

secion wih Ingrams Mik Zenuine satisfaction if YOu pica after shaving, prevents 


weed Cream or otherwise. . ¢ 7 ‘ = 
“s . use any or all ot shaving or other causes. 2 


25c. Sample free. 









High-grade Toilet Specialties 


Besides the Ingram Specialties Jngram’s Milkweed 


Ingram’s Shaving 
here illustrated and mentioned, Cream Complexion 


Stick 


we recommend Jngram’s Com- Soap 
—In unique, sinitary, opaque ] rs TT. ste ere up Io ? ag » he ski 
jlexion Tablets, 25c; Jngram’s —Keeps or makes the skin 
giass jars. nus protuse, | c o*? 6 smooth and firm. Lathers 


creamy and lasting lather Rouge, 50c; Jngram’s Talcum freely and neutralizes all ill 
without drying or  simart, > ne aad ce re i effects of hard or alkaline 
softening the coarsest, most Powder, 25c, and our latest delight- ects 9 Fon aye pe ne 


wiry beard. Universally used fy] creation, Jngram’s Lavender izing the cells of the skin. 
and publicly praised by partic- ’ 








‘< . . Recommende he use 
ular shaverseverywhere. 25c. Ice, 25c; “ not like ordinary smell- ¥¢ poner er tth wee : 
Guest Room size, 5c. ing salts, but better. Cream. 25c. 


To the Public—As we have always had reason to have every confidence in the continued 
good will of people who have once tried Ingram Products, we have no hesitation in re- 
ferring you to any Druggist who is prepared to supply you wit’ our Toilet Specialties. 
Leading Druggists carry the full Ingram Line, but if you have any difficulty in obtaining 
what you ask for, write us for free samples, and we will supply you direct. 





Druggists Know And Will Tell You So 
—Or Write Direct To Us For Samples 


We recommend the absolute dependability of the Druggists of America. Most leading 
Druggists carry the f.ll line of Inzra n’s To'let Specialties or can promptly get what you 
ask for. If you have any dificilty in getting any Ingram Product anywhere, please 
confer upon us the favor of allowing us to send you samples free—and let us see that 
you are supplied with exactly what you desire. 











FREDERICK F. INGRAM, President 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 


. Manufacturing Pharmacists and Perfumers fi TAe || 7) if 
Windsor, Ontario, 42 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. _ |//WAite@reer’and/Go. 
(EBS Un Oh > ot A A en RRR RE ES 8 a Fs LTTE A IT mb ssed/Labels 
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Just this sort of FF 
Outdoor Life 


You can enjoy now in 


ARIZONA 


Let us send you interesting books that 
tell in text and picture of the wonderful 
opportunities awaiting you, all along The 


Southern Pacific Sunset Route 


NEW ORLEANS TO SAN aaa = 


H. NuttinG, G.E.P.A., 
306 Broadway, New York. 



































Pe a al lt 
A Home and a Living a Typ — ] 8 


in Sunny Southern California 





A Remarkable ypew Carried in Grip « ~ ia 
Overcoat Pocket. Standard Keyboard. Does Work 
of $100 Machine. Over 22,000 in Daily Use. 


Bennett Portable Typewriter has less than 250 parts, against 
1700 to 3700 in others. That's the secret of our 818 price. It 
couldn’t be better built, It?s made in the famous Flliott- 
Fisher aang Machine Factory and sold on a money-back- 
unless -satisfied guaranty. 

U.S. Be : The Bennett weighs but 
nnett 4% lbs. You can carry 

it for home use, 
business, or 
on trips. Send 
for catalog. 
Agents — We 
have a splen- 
did proposi- 
tion to offer. 
ress 








| foreign add: 

75 Cannon St 

| London, E.C. 
Wouldn't you like a rose-embowered home like this, with your own ten- M. P. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York 
acre orchard of grapes, ts nons, Oranges, peaches or apples, ensuring 








you and your oniie a Zor od ii income and a life of peace and happiness 
amid the most delightful surroundings and in the finest climate on earth? 
Easy monthly or yearly payments put it within your reach in Eseondido 
—The “Sun-Kist Vale” (near San Diego) where fruit ripens on the tree 


or vine every month in the year—where the soil, water and climate are 
the best to be found anvwhere —where you and your family can enjoy | 
all the advantages with none of the disadvantages of civilization—where | J 


lands are now one-third the price of those in spots no better favored but 
better advertised. Don’t think of settling anywhere till you get our 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘A Home and a L iving.’? IT’S FREE. Write: 


E. Alexander, Pres., Box 7, Escondido 


| Valley Land & Planting Coke Escondide, Calif to live, must give satisfaction, 
BAL SAM PINE PILLOWS F ESeer YF 3! because an advertised busi- 


reat! piece and benefits sufferers of oe ness, to exist, must not only 
ption. Writ ee secure new patrons but must 
midii Baisam Pillow Co. Dept. 27, Bemidji, Minn. > 


Se eee experience the continued 


: trade of old customers. 
at the advertisements in McCLURE Ss 
—read them—it’s an industrial education. 
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The Only Car Built sili A Fat aultless 


and Complete Electric System for 
— > comeanle and Lighting 


ca Ene eentenseetetasesesencecssoee-oore Wt Itbli tit, 
IWS 
y WS, 


HE Inter-State Electric System, on Models 40 and 50, performs 
all the hard work of starting, regulating and lighting the car, 
? leaving the driver free for enjoyment, making motoring a pleasure 
2 instead of work, and a satisfaction instead of worry. 


The powerful Inter-State is handled by a woman as easily as an 
5 electric coupe. Without moving from the driver’s seat or shifting gears 
2 she starts the engine with a turn of the switch; regulates the mixture by 
~ a simple movement of the lever on the steering column; lights any or 
e all of the lights—front, side, rear—by merely turning a button. It is 
Not even necessary to bend over to get the Inter-State under way and 
under perfect and absolute control. 


The Inter-State has the greatest improvements, the greatest con- 


- B veniences, the greatest luxuries in features and equipment ever brought 


R together and built into a magnificent, powerful and reliable car. It is 
truly the only complete car. 
> Models 40, 41, 42—40 H. P., $2400 Models 50, 51, 52—50 H. P., $3400 
Also two moderate priced cars with self starter and of Inter-State quality. 
Model 30-A—40 H.P. - - $1750 Model 32-B—40 H.P. - - $1700 
All Inter-State Models have the Long Stroke Motor. 


Write today for Art Catalog—which describes the famous Inter-State 3 


Models giving all details of their wonderful construction and perfect equipment. 


Inter-State Automobile Co., Dept. Y, Muncie, Ind. 


BOSTON BRANCH OMAHA BRANCH 
153 Massachusetts Avenue 310 So. Eighteenth Street 
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My Famous Anti- 
Nicotine Pipes 

at Forty Cents 
Each, Three 

|e) ae: We DTe I EV 
































id 5 
Or Two Pipes and My Handy podtandy, 
Cigar Lighter for $1.00 A 


MOKERS talk about the flavor, aroma and smoothness @ 
of tobacco. I know tobaceo—so listen tome. A lotof & 
that flavor, a lot of that aroma and a lotof that smooth- 
ness is made or killed by the pipe you smoke. I know 






men who have spent years trying to find a pipe they could 
smoke—and who today consider my scientifically-made 
Anti-Nicotine Pipes simply wonders! Some of them have 
actually given up other forms of smoking. 

My Pipes Kill the Poison—Improve the Smoke Closed Open 
Here’s my original Anti-Nicotine Pipe at the top of this : 
par eta. i and my new Anti Nientine Imitation ( ala- 500 Each, Postpaid, 
bash Pipe is at the bottom. In both these pipes I put the os, 
famous bow! that does the work—that makes the nicotine _ 
disappear. This bow] is made of a material asold as the Babylonians, a special 
composition like clay, first disce by the anc Suet This material while as 
hardas any clay, hasa peculiar px 
—which absorbs the nicotine, ke ito put of ye oe system and uses it to give 
the pipe a beautiful meer schaum ce fo ring. 1 Know that my special 
cannot blind you to the quality in these pipes. I know that the value to your 
health and the enjoyment derived from these perfectly-made pipes, will get 
me twenty more customers every place that I send one now. 


Any Three for a Dollar 


Above is mg popular claw design--the kind you see at the rich men’s elubs. And below I show 
1y new imitation Calabash, moc ft e original a can Calabash Gourd, Ayer spade and 
iin G 2 rle 1 

















mat . » claw a S 

EXACTLY like the le, which Is anywhere from $3, 
nd one of the other, or 
ye at 40 conte on h or 
, your money will be 


ny three for a dollar. Choose two of one d 
ve--just as you desire. I will se thee 
c ar. Order now--if you are not entirely 
r tanned ¢ heerfully. Send the Coupon NOW. 
My handsome illustrated 1912 Smokers? 
Book sent FREE with every order. 


The Smoker's Friend 
Hi. 1, Menges, sez | Menges Bldg., St.Le Louts, Mo. 


to «break them ir 
all three of the 












Claw is Design A, Calabash is Design B, 
H. MENGES, 662 Menges Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. § 
Enclosed find 40¢ for one, $1.0 for three of your Anti 
Nicotine Pipes, or for two oe and one Pocket-Ligt a | 
er. Please send Design A Design B 
eke dntncdnuiimessubuies 






I do pipe 
repair- 
ing. 










COUPON —Cut out and n mall today i 


or $1.00 with Two | 


quality stlikethe finest meerschaum | 


low price | 


there is no burning the tongue. sap oe od fumes--no disgusting odor--and you donot have | 
sig 
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YouA 
Watcher? 


HATEVER one has 
got to do-had 
better be done to- 

day, for time creeps and 
there is a lessening of time 
ahead. 

If there is someone work- 
ing for us who loiters and 
procrastinates, we are quite 
likely to express an audible 
opinion of disapproval, 
which, if unheeded, may 
eventually be followed by 
“the pink slip”; but who 
knows but that the employer 
may be doing the same thing 
and to a much more ex- 
travagant degree. 

It is so often the habit to 
wait and see what the other 
fellow is going to do, which 
in itself is a mark of inferior 
courage — even though the 
other fellow may at the same 
time be watching the 
“ watcher.” 

If everyone who thinks he 
is a leader will be one in 
reality, there will soon be 
an army of leaders, and the 
“watchers” will fall in line. 

Give the watcher some- 
thing to think about— 
ADVERTISE. 
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Drive 
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One of Our Nine Rare Creations 


HEN you buy 

a Detroit Elec- 

tric you antici- 
patethe future, because 
of thiscar’s many new, 
exclusive and patent- 
ed features. 


Remember, the Detroit 
Electric has the exclusive right 
to use in electric pleasure 
cars, Thomas A. Edison's 
greatest invention—the Edison 
nickel and steel battery. 


The simple operation of the 
Detroit Electric makes it’the safest 
and most easily controlled car made. 
With one hand on the controller 
lever, you are absolutely master not 
only of all speeds, but in addition 
you can apply powerful brakes to 
the rear wheels with one instinctive, 


For 1912 


backward pull on this lever, without 
even touching the foot pedals. 

This controller lever practi- 
cally thinks for you. It is impossible 
for you to make a mistake as every 
movement is safeguarded. It has 
another advantage. It is horizontal 
and allows full seat room. 


Aluminum body panels add 
to the strength of the body, beauty 
of finish and life of the car. They 
do not check, warp or crack. 


For those who do not care 
to make the expenditure necessary 
for the Edison battery at first, we 
furnish the Detroit Electric Guaran- 
teed Lead Battery with our own 
warranty— the first lead battery made 
by and guaranteed by the manufac- 
turer of the car. This makes it pos- 
sible for us to guarantee the car in 
its entirety. 

Beautiful illustrated catalog 
sent upon request. It tells you about 
the many other exclusive features 
of the Detroit Electric, made in the 
largest factory in the world, devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of 
electric automobiles, 


Anderson Electric Car Co. 


405 Clay Ave. 


Detroit, U. S. A. 


Branches 
New York, Broadway at 80th Street 
Chicago, 2416 Michigan Avenue 


Buffalo (Also Branch at Evanston, Ill.) 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis 


Cleveland Selling representatives in all leading cities. St. Louis 
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An Advertisement to 


‘Trained Nurses 


OU know Dioxogen by its 
work. In thousands of cases 


you have used it with telling 

effect asa safe germicide. You know 
how valuable it is as a protection 
whea you are exposed to contagion. 

You know how it brings down 
the temperature of fevered patients. 

You know that Dioxogen is in- 
dispensable not only in the sick- 
room——but in households to pre- 
vent sickness. 

Spread the gospel of Dioxogen. 

Tell your patients of the hun- 
dred ways it works for their better 
health and happiness. 
agermdcstroyer-“not merely Small(stgon) 


an antiseptic. It is absolutely Medium (103 02.) 
harmless too, Large (2002.) . 


Dioxogen 
98 Front Street, New York City 
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1 912 Pratt-Forty | 


Fourth Successful Year 


Backed By 39 Years’ Manufacturing Experience 


UARANTEED for one year. Self-Starter, 120-inch Wheel Base, Unit Power Plant, Three- 
is point Suspension, Bosch Magneto, Demountable Rims, 36x 4-inch Tires, Inside Control 


Levers, Electric Side and Tail Lamps. List Price Model ‘‘H” $2,000, fully equipped, 
Mohair Top, Windshield, Speedometer, Prest-o-lite Tank, etc. 
There are many localities where we have no agent, and if you will write us, we will send you 
our catalog and interesting proposition on a car for your own use. We also make a full fine 
of carriages and harness. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANUFACTURING CCMPANY, Elkhart, Indiana 















rides 'A easier than other 


wheels. Think how much 


further you can ride on 
a “Racycle!” Think 
== how much easier hill 

climbing becomes! A 
Ci Ycle patented crank hanger 





ONE PIECE 

















| COLLAR B UTTON | bs : construction that re- 

Expensive automatic machinery makes every | @. “| deen, tien - hana d 
" button absolutety perfect in form and finish. aha Ae | J ben ae 8 on - “The 
\—\ No other is so good; lasts so long; nor Rendle” onde onl: 
\ 


costs so little for its faithful service. The 
\AA Rolled Plate Button lasts a_ lifetime. 
Also made in 10K and 14K Gold / 


ties, and makes it the largest-sel- 
ling, high-grade bicycle made. 


ae ete be mee 


Send today for ‘“Racycle” 





\"e\ A _ / oe 3 

\e \ cae Guba i = nae / Book, containing much inter- 
e .\ All good Jewelers and Haberdashers y/ esting bi 1cyc 1 € information. 
\ KREMENTZ & CO. LV Copy mailed free on request, 


together w ith “3 Reasons 
Why” pamphlet. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 
29 Grand Ave. Middletown, Ohio. 


51 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. i 
Mfrs. of Bodkin-Clutch Studs ‘Le i 


we | 
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1847 ROGERS BROS. & 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., of the highest 
grade carry the above trade mark. 








‘Silver Plate 
that Wears” 


“Guaranteed By the fargest makers aerawe 


































% MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 
bS » (International Silver Co., Successor) Send for 
* NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO catalogue “Q-33"| | 
é é 














. +f 
Attention, Young People 
A dollar a day, for forty years, saved 
and invested at 5%, as it accumulates, 


will create an estate of $40,000 that 
will net an income of $2000 year. 


Two charming 
examples of 


‘Koh-i-noor 
Propelling 
Pencils. 


Now visit your Stationer and see the 
rest of this dainty series. Every one 
adelight to handle, every one practical, 
made for every-day use, not merely to 
look pretty. Fitted, of course, with 
the inimitable “ Koh-i-noor ” lead— 
which sets the standard of Pencil 
Quality for the World. 


The average man or woman quits 
the game at sixty, dependent on his 
or her children. There is not a de- 
pendent man or woman of sixty to- 
day who didn’t hope to make a “strike” 
some day and “live happily ever 
after.” 


x GH 


Don’t wait for the fat years—let each 
year bear its share of the burden. 


z | 
° | 
ms ij 


ea 
i 


We have on hand at all times bonds 
of the soundest type, in large and 
small denominations, safe, conserva- 
tive investments yielding attractive 
interest. Inquire about us of your 
banker, then write for our circular 
No. 532. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
Investment Bonds 


Founded 1876 
Boston New York Chicago Denver 
San Francisco 


Always ready for use. 
Never need sharpening. 
Do not get out of order. 


KOH=1-NooR™ 





bad 


Of high-class stationers, dealers in drawing 
materials, artists. supplies, &c. 


N TIONSd LAN90d.. 400 


SK 


_HB 


ST5 


cos 


Illustrated List on application to 
L. 6 C. HARDTMUTH, 
34, East 23rd St, New York; 
and Koh-i-noor House, London, &ngland. 


“REECO” Water Supply Systems 


No other system of equal efficiency costs so little to oper- Highest Efficiency 


ate and maintain as ‘“‘Reeco’” Systems—no other that will 

“stand up” year after year practically without repair, deliv- L t Oo ti Ex 

ering full service as will “‘Reeco”’ Systems. owes pera ng pense 
Reeco"Engines are operated by hot-air, with coal, wood 

or oil for fuel. No steam, noise or dangerous gasolene. 





yt 




















+ 




























Write nearest office for 






Over 40,000 ‘“‘Reeco” Engines are in use throughout the Illustrated Catalog G 
world. 

We meke complete installations of water systems for 
homes, factories, hotels, etc. 70 years’ experience back of our 






methods. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Montreal, P.Q. Sydney, Australia 
Also Makers of the “ Reeco” Electric Pumps 
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|| ARROW SHIRTS 


. HE Arrow label marks the shirt of style and 
: service. It is your guarantee that the garment 
= | 1s made of durable, fadeless fabrics. We depend 
upon its good qualities to sell you another shirt 
of the same label. $1.50 and $2.00 


Arrow Shirts are made by the makers of 


ARROW COLLARS 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 


Send for booklets. 435 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
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GOOD 
THINGS 


are said about 
“WHITE House” 
than of any 
other brand 
of coffee on 
the market. 


In 1,2 and 3lb. 
Sealed Tin Cans,ONLY. 
Never sold in bulk. 


woe 


eae errs 


Date HOUs; 








COFFEE. 


“.L: *WRIGHT C 


S eee 
% > ig 4 
ts 
oe 
t -¥ 


At any cost, we will maintain the 
high standard of quality of our 
“WHITE HOUSE” Coffee 

established and fortified by its 
manufacture and wide distribution 
during the past twenty years, and 
we guarantee it to meet with your 
approval if you like fine coffee, 


DWINELL-WRIGHT Co, 


Principal Coffee Roasters 


BOSTON - CHICAGO 
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BESTECO'S 

1912 
SPRING 
FASHIONS 


CHILDREN 













Our 1912 Fashion Book of Children’s 
and Infants’ Wear is now on the press. 

It Shows a Fascinating Assortment 
of stylish, serviceable and inexpensive wear, and 
introduces our original and exclusive Spring Dress 
Novelties for 1912. This helpful and interesting 
catalogue will be 


Ready March Ist 


If You Have Children To Clothe— You 
Need This Fashion Book. It will save you time and 
worry, in dressing children. Get the benefit and 
saving of our consistently low prices on Clothing, 
Hats, Shoes, Hosiery, Underwear and Furnishings. 

Our Guarantee allows the return of any 
article for exchange or prompt refund of money. 





Free Delivery Serv 
Purchases over $2.50 free mt vy 150 miles of 
New York. Purchases of $5 and over, free any- 
where East of Mississippi River. 

Purchases of | ned $5 mailable in one package, 
(not to exceed 4 pounds in weight) free to any 
post office in the United States; also to foreign 
countries where parcel post rates apply. 








Write Today and we will mail you one of 
the first Books received from the printer. Please 
address Department No. 5. 


Dest & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE at Thirty-fifth Street 
NEW YORK 
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Top feed si 
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Cuts Coal Bills 


Ssdocici Suppl 
4g to % $36. 





Heat Results.1 ‘the SAME; Underfeed SAVING, $60 
| 





RE YOU one of the thousands 
who suffered discomfort during 
the unusually cold winter 

of 1911-12? While inmany homes 
ordinary heaters were wasting coal 
and yielding little heat; while natu- 
ral gas supplies were running short, 





in thousands of other homes Under- 
feed Furnaces and Boilers were mak- 
ing good with adequate, clean, even 
heat—and at a saving of one-half to 
two-thirds the usual cost of coal. 
The Underfeed Booklet Tells Why 
—It is yours for the asking. 


reexWilliamson Underfeed 


HEAT WARM At 
FuRNACES- 


SYST EMS 


Bolt HOT WATER 


OILERS 


If your heater—new or old—is defective, unsatisfactory or expensive to maintain, replace it with an 
Underfeed which soon pays for itself in reduced coal bills. If you are about to build, install an Underfeed 
Furnace, Steam or Hot Water Boiler. Either is adapted for buildings, large or small—residences, offices, 
churches, hotels, etc. “Twill add to the renting or selling value of any building. 


Ira B. Ford, of Wilmette, Ill., writes: ‘‘With the Underfeed my coal bill is $40 a year, using screened Carters- 








ville No. 4 coal. My neighbors, using hard coal, burn from $85 to $100 worth in the same sized houses, eight or nine 
rooms, in either topfeed furnaces + hot water plants. After using the Underfeed three years I should certainly 
want one of the same kind should I build again.’ 
Boil, In the Underfeed coal is fed from below. All fire is on top. Smoke and gases 
U; de feed (heat units wasted in other heaters) must pass up through the fire in the Underfeed, 
— are consumed and make more heat. Cheapest slack, 
4 soft coal, and pea and buckwheat sizes of hard coal Farnace Underfeed pay 

yield as much heatin the Underfeed as highest price Device 
coalin ordinary furnaces and boilers. The few ashes are 
removed by shaking the grate as in other furnaces 
and boilers. ae 
: Let us send you a lot of fac-simile letters from de- | 

lighted Underfeed users with our Underfeed Furnace 
Booklet or Boiler Catalog—FREE. Plans of our En- 
gineering Corps are also FREE. Write today using 
coupon giving name of local dealer with whom you 
prefer to deal. 


mm. WILLIAMSON CO. 426 West Fifth Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Farnace Dealers, Plumbers and Hardware Dealers—Write today for New Selling Plan. 


Cr Your Caz Buus, | mmzmmm 025 il Set, Cc, hi 


Bills from one-half to two-thirds. Send me—FREE— 
4 a UNDERFEED Furnace Booklet......... 
Boiler Booklet............ 
Yr to 3 (Indicate by X Booklet you desire) 
a Name_ Street__ 


Mi: a il Coupon NM OW Seaietiiin State 
and Learn HOW 




















Name dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 
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The Friendly Sign of a 
Fretless Summer. 










MADE FOR THE 










BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mork Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) 













oDGE the discomforts of warm days by 
wearing Loose Fitting B.V.D. Coat Cut 
Undershirts, Knee Length Drawers and 
Union Suits (identified by the above Red 
Woven Label). Buy them now, lest your 
dealer be “all out” of B.V. D. when the heat 
makes you feel “all in.” 
B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. B. V. D. Coat Cut Under- 


U.S. A., April 30th, 1907), shirts and Knee Length 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00, and Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 and 
















$5.00, the suit. $1.50 the garment. 
The B. V. D. Company, New York. 
ey Be hey London = Selling Agency: 66, Aiiomentes, E- "ed os 



































Ask your dealer for the writing paper that is ‘% Nothing delights baby more than to on 
°  s ° ~, taken everywhere mother goes. The way 
sure to please persons of discrimination—the \'"to do so is with an 
. “ . ° ° 
paper of right quality at a nght price— If not ‘ 
your 
Dealer’s, On cars and trains, into crowded streets 
Write and elevators, you can take the baby 
us for without trouble and never lift it out. 
Cata- Simply pull a cord and the basket rests 
logue gently on the ground, ready to stand 
and there or be carried on the arm with 
Great » & wheels out of sight. Can be used 
Trial as a highchair, bassinet, jumper, ete. 
Offer Recommended by physicians. 
THE WITHROW MFG. CO. 
2765 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name EVLA o—_ 
and we will be glad to send you samples free. CT Yo OTA cemines 
Write for Package No. 2 GOES ON LIKE PAINT; LOOKS LIKE WALL PAPER; YOU CAN WASH IT 
A beautiful illustrated book of 24 colors and Photo- 
Samuel Ward Company, 57-63 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. graphs sent free. Send your name and address to the 
KEYSTONE VARNISH CO.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 





—and let our expert designers send you—without any 
charge—Color Plans of the new ceilings, side walls, 
frieze and stencils. 


Let us send 
you this 


Free Book 


of ‘Twenty — 
Beautiful ROOMS  “rKtt ine sate Vie" 
84 








The Beautiful Wall Tint 


is famous for exquisite tints—nothing equals it. Kal- 
somine colors are harsh and common beside it. More 
artistic than wall paper or paint at a fraction the cost. 
Easiest to use, goes furthest, lasts longest. Write 
for our Free Book. 
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A Strange Catastrophe 


HIS tree had stood in City Hall Park, New York for nearly a hun- 
dred years. It showed no signs of decay. One day while the park 
was crowded with persons hurrying to their homes all unconscious 
of danger, with no apparent cause and without warning it fell and 

injured a score of persons—three seriously. 

Just as sudden and unexpected are most of the accidents which occur 
daily. No mind can foresee them. No amount of caution can prevent them. 

Amid such unseen dangers the only sensible thing is to carry a policy of 
accident insurance. Such a policy provides for the cost of injury by loss of 
time and in case of death takes care of the family. You have escaped the 
accidents of yesterday. To-morrow is yettocome. To-day is the time to act. 

We paid last year 15,719 personal accident claims with benefits amount- 
ing to $1,713,046. 

MORAL: Insure in the TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Please send me particulars regarding ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 
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ceive Business Address 


McClures ‘ 4 State — 
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WOMAN'S Ho 


aS, ~COMPAN 











Before ¢ = 
Subscribing \\t 













for your periodicals, you should see 
our Catalog, containing a list of 
3000 magazines and club offers, at 
prices that will surprise you. 


It is the handsomest and most complete Magazine 
Guide ever published, filled with ail the latest and 
best club offers at rates, lower than you think 
possible. YOU cannot afford to be without it. In 
ordering your magazines, be sure you use a HANSON 
catalog. Accept no substitute. The name HANSON 
stands for promptness and reliability in the magazine 
field. It is so accepted by all leading publishers. 


ae THIS CATALOG FOR 1912 is FREE for the asking. It will 
wen] SAVE YOU MONEY 
— QR Send us your name and address today. We'll do the rest. 


J. M. Hanson Magazine Agency 


175 HANSON BLOCK, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Fill in This Coupon and Mail to Us 


J. M. HANSON, Lexington, Ky. —— 


Please send me FREE of expense to me, this Catalog for 1912. _- 4: iN 





Tawo* 








10 EDITION 
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MARK TWAIN 
_one of the most 
beloved.of Ameri- 
can authors — was 
a great smoker and 
very fond of a pipe. 


Sooner or later you will smoke a pipe 


Sure you will. Some day you’ll pack a load of Prince Albert in your jimmy and 
find out what real pipe-smoke is. And the sooneryou do itthe more fun you'll have. 
That’s how P. A. has started millions of men to smoking a pipe steady. In two 
years it has doubled the number of pipe smokers, made the pipe twice as popular. 
No tobacco could do that unless it had the goods. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


has everything—that is, everything but the old sting and rankness. 
P. A. can't bite your tongue. No matter how long or how hard you goto 
it. The biter simply isn’t there. But the mellowness and rich tobacco 
fragrance and cool sweetness—say, you just naturally want to keep on 
smoking one pipe-load after another. 

P. A. is made by a patented, exclusive process that takes out the bite 
and rankness—no other can be like it. Sold by all live dealers in toc 
tins, 5c bags wrapped in weather-proof paper, handy for cigarette 
smokers, half-pound and pound humidors., 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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It takes patience. Nothing saves 
impatience in the smoking of to- 
bacco like patience in the making 
of it. Beats patents every time. 


You can’t make Velvet in a hurry. 
Nature simply won’t hurry when ; 
she’s busy on a good thing—ana Rg hd 
Nature is really working all of those f[ » J 
two long years while the rich, ripe, 4 


SMOOTHEST 
middle leaves of that TOBACCO 
splendid Kentucky ' 


Burley tobacco are be- T Or . Pipe time is now— 
ing mellowed for pipe  ‘ ' which means that Nature 
time. hasn’t been missing a 
minute. Get to know Vel- 

vet. Get that wonderful 

smoothness, that flavor- 

some, biteless, easy smoke. 


Full size 2-ounce tins, 


10c 


THE 


TOBACCO 








Winchester’s Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 


iS THE TONIC PAR EXCELLENCE FOR 


NERVOUSNESS 


Aftording as it does the most direct means of supplying Phosphorus to the system, so essential to those who labor with the Brain 
PRESCRIBED BY PHYSICIANS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


to sufferers from Indigestion, Anemia, Neurasthenia, Nervous Diseases, Bronchitis, Excessive Drains on the Nervous System, brought on 
by overwork, worry etc., Weakness and all Throat and Lung Infections. 
A Brain, Nerve and Blood Food and Tissue Builder of Unquestioned Merit 
Stimulating and Invigorating the Nervous System and Imparting Vital Strength and Energy. 
s For Neurasthenia the Hypophosphites are our mainstays.—Dr. JAY G. ROBERTS, Phila, Pa. 

Personal Opinions: I can certify to the extreme purity of Winchester’s Hypophosphites.—Dr. L. PITKIN, New York. 

I have taken this excellent remedy (Winchester’s Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda) as a Nerve Food by my physician's order. It has 60 
greatly benefited me that I hope other sufferers may be helped likewise. —Miss ELLA H. JOHNSON, Irvington, N. Y. 

I find your remedies excellent.—-ASSISTANT ATTY. GEN. N. D. 


Price $1.00 per bottie at leading Druggists or direct by express (Prepaid in the U. S.) 


Send for free sealed pamphlet. WINCHESTER & CO., 640 Beekman Bidg., N.Y. (Est. 1858) 
88 
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BUYS THE MATERIAL 


_ NEEDED 0 BUILD 
THIS HOPIE ! 


Price includes Blue Prints; Architect’s 
y Specifications; Full Details; Working 
Plans and Typewritten Material List 


OUR HOUSE DESIGN NO. 84 


Acozy, attractive cottage that cannot but win the admiration 
of all those who appreciate a comfortable home. Including the 
bay, its size is 24 ft. wide x 27 ft. Gewp. Contains six rooms and 
bath—Parlor, Dining Room, Kitchen, Reception Hall and 
Pantry downstairs, three Chambers and Bath upstairs. 

The general construction and design of this house represent 
the greatest possible economy combined with convenience of 
arrangement, dependability, and harmony and beauty of 

arance. 
- he material we furnish for construction has been selected with 
extreme care and is of most excellent quality throughout. Our 
Guaranteed Building Proposition insures you of ample quantity 
of the quality specified, prompt shipment, safe arrival and abso- 
lute satisfaction on the entire deal. Every home builder should 
take advantage of this extraordinary money-saving opportunity. Write today for more comp!te information and description. 


WE SAVE YOU BIG MONEY ON LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL! 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is the largest concern in the world devoted to the sale of Lumber, Plumbing, Heating 
Apparatus and Building Material direct to the consumer. No one else can make you an offer like the one shown above. 

e propose to furnish you everything needed for the construction of this building except Plumbing, Heating and Mcsonry 
material. Write for exact details of what we furnish. It will be in accordance with our specifications, which are so 
clear that there will be no possible misunderstanding. 


HOW WE OPERATE FREE BOOK OF PLANS 


We purchase at Sheriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ Sales and We publish a handsome, illustrated book, containing 
Manufacturers’ Sales, besides owning outright sawmills | designs of Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, Barns, etc. We 
and lumber yards. Usually when you purchase your can furnish the material complete for any of these designs. 
building material for the complete home shown above, This book is mailed free to those who correctly fill in the 
elsewhere, it will cost you from 50 to 60 per cent more than coupon below. Even if you have no immediate intention 
we ask forit. By our “‘direct to you’’ methods we eliminate of building, we advise that you obtain a copy of our FREE 


















several middlemen’'s profits. Wecan prove this to you. BOOK OF PLANS. It’s a valuable book. 
WHAT OUR STOCK CONSISTS OF GUR GUARANTEE 
We have everything needed in Building Material for a This company has a capital stock and surplus of over 


building of any sort. Lumber, Sash, Doors. Millwork, $1,000,000.00. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed in every 
Structural Iron, Pipes, Valves and Fittings, Steel and Pre- detail. If you buy any material from us not as repre- 
ared Roofing. Our stock includes Dry Goods, Clothing, sented, we will take it back at our freight expense and return 
urniture, Rugs, Groceries, etc., Machinery, Hardware, your money. We recognize the virtue of a satisfied cus- 
Wire Fencing —in fact, anything required to build or tomer. We willin every instance ‘‘Make Good.’’ Thou- 
equip. Evcrything for the Home, the Office, the Factory sands of satisfied customers prove this. We refer you to 
or the Field, besides everything to wear or to eat. Send us any bank or banker anywhere. Look us up in the Mer- 


aa carpenter's or contractor's bill for our low estimates. cantile Agencies. Ask any Express Company. Write +o 
We will prove our ability to save you money. WRITE US the publisher of this publication. Our responsibility is un- 
TODAY, giving a complete list of everything you need questioned. 








. Wesend you a set of plans for the house described above, including 
$2.00 Buys a Complete Set of Blue Prints the necessary specifications and complete list of material, transporta- 
tion charges prepaid, for the low cost of $2.00. This is only a deposit, a guarantee of good faith, and the proposition to 
you is that after receiving these blue prints, specifications and list of material, if you can place an order with us for com- 
plete bill of material, we will credit your account in full for the $2.00 received, or we will allow you to return these plans, 
specifications, and list of materials to us and we will refund $1.50, thereby making the total cost to you 50 cents. 


HOT AIR FURNACES HOT WATER HEATING PLANTS 


We guarantee to save you 50 to 75 per 
cent on a modern hot water heating plant 
for your home. We make you complete plans 
and instructions and help you out every way we 





Don’t let the contract for your hot 
air furnace until you get our figures. 
We will cut your local dealer's price in half. 


— We can furnish ac 2 equi 2 ; ; 
foatadie w a gent — ~— ae _ posstaty can. We loan you tools. Every plant 
la ig pipes, gis s, furnace; packed by our guarantee bond. We furnish the 
everything required ataprice not much more material; you get the plant installed. Cut out 


the local dealer’s profit and cutthecost in half 
Thousands of our plants installed and working 
— in every part of the cones, hed sa 
, oday for our Specia eating Catalog. 
today. We guarantee to save you money. Tells all about our heneiar srepedition. We can furnish Heating 
We loan you tools. We make you plans Apparatus for any building, no matter how large. Tell us your 
Every heating plant we sell is backed by our guarantee bond. needs. Write for Free Special Heating Catalog No. 910. 


Water Supply Outfits! {o'er \",Prsure Water Supply | SEND US THIS COUPON 


$40.00 $200.00 Th : Systems prices ranging from 
-00 to -00. ey_are strictly new, first-class and complete in every “hicas Irecking Co 910 
it on detail. Even though you live in the country, you can enjoy every city comfort Chicago House Weertang mate : 
at little expense. Why not investigate this? We are ready to furnish you with I saw this ad in McClure’s Magazine. 
uil facts free of charge. All material fully guaranteed. We also have a complete 
stock of Pipe, Valves and Fittings at 40 to 50 per cent saving, 


than what an ordinary heating stove would 
cost you. Complete hot air heating plants 
$48.00 up. Get our heating catalog at 
once. Tells you all about it. Write us 
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are right diet for people 
with busy brains. 


The choice selected beans used for 
Snider’s contain 26 percent of pro- 
tein-—the: element in food which 
builds and repairs tissues. 


The luscious bit of.pork jowl in every 
can of Snider's Beans supplements the 
carbohydrates, which, as you know, 
are the energy producing elements of 
the beans, thus forming a “balanced 
ration’ and a tasty dish. Snider’s are 
right nourishment for the body’s 
needs, ‘ 


There is no after discomfort from 
eating Snider’s Beans. 


Snider’s Tomato Catsup whets the 
appetite and makes the best foods better. 


Snider’s Chili Sauce upon meats is 
always a treat. ‘ 


” Hts the Process 


The T.A.SNIDER 
PRESERVE CO. 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
All Snider Products 


comply with all Pare 
reac Laws of the 








a 
You Can Weigh 
Exactly what 3 
You Should 


Weigh 


You can be Strong— 
Vigorous-— 
full of Life and Energy. 


You can be free from Chronic Ailments 
—every organ of your body strong as 
nature intended. 


You can have a Good Figure—as good 
as any woman. 


You can have a Clear Skin. 


I no longer need to say what ‘I can do” but 
what “I HAVE DONE.” I have helped 49,000 
of the most cultured, intelligent women of 
America to arise to their very best—why not you? 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 
My pupils simply comply with Nature’s laws. 
ry What My Pupils Say: 


“Every one notices the change in 
my complexion, it has lost that yel- 
low color.”’ 


* Just think what you have done 
for me! Last year I weighed 216 
pounds, this year 146, and have not 
gained an ounce back. I am not 
wrinkled either. I feel so young 
and strong, no rheumatism, or slug- 
gish liver, and I can breathe now. 
It is surprising how easily I did it. 
I feel 15 years younger." 

“Just think! I have not had a pill 
or a cathartic since I began and I 
used to take one every night.” 

“My weight has increased 380 
pounds. I don’t know what indt- 
gestion is any more, and my nerves 
are so rested! I sleep like a baby.” 

“Miss Cocroft, I have taken of 
my glasses and my catarrh is so 
much better. Isn’t that good?” 


**T feel as if I could look every 
man, woman and child in the face 
with the feeling that I am grow- 
ing — spiritually, Fe ap and 
mentally. Really I am a stronger, 
better woman. I don't know how 
to tell you or to thank you.” 

















Reports like these come to me every day. Do you wonder 
I want to help every woman to vibrant health and happiness. 
Write me your faults of health or figure. Your correspond- 
ence is held in strict confidence. If I cannot help you I will 
tell you what will. 

My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly and_con- 
tains other information of vital interest to women. Every 
woman is welcome toit. Write for it. If you do not need 
me, you may be able to help a dear friend. 

I have had a wonderful experience and I'd like to tell you 


about it. 
Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 95 624 Michigan Avenue Chicago 





Miss Cocroft is the best authority in America upon 
the regaining of woman’s health and figure through 
natural, scientific means. 























































































Sketches, Letters or Cards, Handwritten or Typewritten 
J s s 
ts Economy, Simplicity and Speed are the secrets of my popular- 
as ity. Saving time is my hobby. I’m doing it for over 40,000 business men, sales 
managers and others in practically every field of human endeavor. As fast as you 
can slip in the blank and turn the crank, I slip out the finished product. Cards, 
od records, sketches, letters—anything devised by pen, pencil or typewriter — in 
they go—out they come, 60 to 100 a minute, neatly printed as you want them. 
- For : For 
ut om Superintendents e Campaign Managers 
X00 ae School Principals Sales Managers 
of re Lodge Secretaries Insurance Companies 
u? Ps Manufacturers Business Men in 
ng | Retail Merchants Over 2,000 Fields 
- : 4 Though not the only machine of my kind, 100 copies a minute with a motor or 60a 
I was the first, and I am the first. I am minute by hand—that is my record. I run 
: es most competent, most economical, most re- smoothly, easily and noiselessly. And ink- 
+ liable. 15 years of hard knocks inthe field smudges, lack of uniformity and scores of é 
aad bi and in the factory have taken me out of the other troubles common to the novice ma- ae 
; novice class and set me down as a profes- chine, are noticeable by their absence. ries 
18 stonal—a product as nearly perfect as human I can save time, money and trouble for YOU. ee 
not brains and intelligence can make me. If I interest you, please tell my manufacturers, oo 
not Here's a notable fact: They will send samples of my work. Fs 
= Instead of putting out problematical ma- Rotary Neostyles that were sold into service 12 ; 
ow. chines and basing their improvements on years ago are still doing business. Letus tell you $ 
| it. faults that the public had to pay for, my more about the pioneer machine. 
makers have spent thousands of dollars in Send coupon for catalog, prices and full details. 
pill doing their own experimenting. 
dI A machine that turns out duplicates with TH E NEOSTYLE co. 
P rapidity, precision and accuracy. Amachine Chicago: 232 W. Randolph St. Boston: 109 Franklin St. a 
ie iat i devel altheltte meth —————————————— 
—that is devoid of a e little faults tha z 
y time only can correct. A machine that ren- THE NEOSTYLE co. COUPON | 
of ders a maximum service with a minimum of | A aR | 
SO human attention—that was | | 
‘ the dream of my makers. My Name is 
ery And that is the kind of | 
ace service I will give you 
aoe —if you will give me My Address is 
~ the chance. | 
_— Es (9) <9) MyOccupationis__- = = ] 
s i Please send me samples, prices, etc. M.'M 
: ke wenn eee 
nd- 
will 
on- 
ery 
eed 
you 
gO 
upon 
ough 
gl 
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vaste mae. Obstacles, Only Goodrich per- ~ S& 
severance coupled with Goodrich facilities could hew the 7 
long, rough path which led tothe perfection of the Goodrich 
“Tough White Tread”,—and all that name now stands 
for in assurance of tire quality and stamina. 


But the goal was reached,—to the tire user’s gain, Our 
success in this then led us to our latest task:—the road- 
marking of the tourable highways of America. 


Ly 


This project is for the benefit of every motorist; be he user 
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or not, and enough of the work has been done to measure 
its great value. Hundreds of miles—east and west—have 
been marked and charted. Accurate and convenient 
Route Books, covering them, are offered gratis. 


As fast as Goodrich crews can work, other routes will be 
reached. Meanwhile information on highways can be 
obtained from the Goodrich office. 


Your inquiry about touring routes in any section will be welcomed. We 
want every motorist to feel entitled to every branch of Goodrich Service. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


Branches in all Largest in the World Wholesale Tire 
Principal Cities Depots Everywhere / 
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Model 78-D 
Three-Passenger Runabout 


SQ 











A splendid representative of the famous Firestone- | 
Columbus line for 1912. It will appeal to the discrimi- | 
nating buyer, who wants a medium-size car, of the highest 
quality, at a medium price. Has left hand steer, center j 
control, and a wheelbase of 107 inches. Folding seat in y 
front for third passenger. 


° . P Z, 

A feature of the car is the top, a Firestone special | 
design, which closes tightly for rainy or cold weather. The j 
side curtains open with the door, doing away with the j 
annoyance of buttoning and unbuttoning. | 
Equipment: —Magneto, Solar headlights, Prest-o-lite tank, side and 


rear oil lamps, horn, special wind-shield, speedometer, dust-hood for top 
when folded, tools, large gasoline tank, etc., etc. 


White for Catalog 54-G. 


THE COLUMBUS BUGGY COMPANY 
554 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
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We could an $500 out of the Haynes 


and no one but an expert would know it 


HAT doesn’t mean it couldn’t be found out later on. For it would be, and “later 
on” is not a good time to find out things about the car you buy. 
Find out before you buy. 

It’s a fact, we could cut the heart right out of the Haynes and few men could tell it 
by looking at the car. It might still be just as big and handsome. But it wouldn’t have 
the stuff in it—the materials and the workmanship. It would not represent what we 
consider necessary efficiency in an automobile. 

There is nothing simpler than to cheapenacar. ‘Take fifty dollars off here, twenty- 
five there, forty somewhere else, and so on in a dozen ways and places. Easy enough to 
buy inferior materials, rush the workmanship, cut out the days and days of testing, and 
let the body go through with six or seven coats of finishing instead of eighteen. 

But to build a car that way wouldn’t be the Haynes way, and such a car wouldn't 
be a Haynes car. 


The Haynes 5-passenger touring car Model 21, fully equipped, sells for $2100 and it’s 


worth every dollar of the price. 


The Haynes 1912 Line is worth seeing, worth studying. A wide choice of bodies on our 
two standard 1912 Chasses, Model 21, 40 horse power, 41% x 514 inch motor, 120 inch 
wheel base, 36 x 4 inch tires, and Model Y, 50-60 horse power, 5 x 54% inch motor, 12714 
inch wheel base, 37 x 5 inch tires. 


If you do not know the Haynes dealer nearest you, write us today for 1912 catalogue. 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Dept. F, Kokomo, Indiana 


1715 Broadway, New York 1702 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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VERY Hastings is 

equipped with the 
Tyden fock, the best 
device ever invented 
for closing any pos- 
sible gap between the 
halves of an extension 
pedestal and prevent- 
ing it from ever sag- 
ging apart. The lock 
also closes the halves 
of the top tightly to- 
gether, or binds in one, 
two or three leaves, 
centering the enlarged 
top in perfect balance 
over the pedestal; 
strengthening the table 
and preventing it from 
accidentally pulling 
apart. 


Below are shown (an 
exclusive feature) 
Tyden slides joined 
by the strong, steel 
“rail-shaped” bear- 
ings, pictured in 
cross section be- 
neath. At the right 
is shown the com- 
mon slide and wood 
bearing used on all 
other tables. 


Hastings slides never 
rattle and never bind 
under changing weather 
conditions; they work 
easier and are stronger 
and more rigid than 
the wood-bearing kind. 





Your furniture dealer 
will demonstrate how, 
when you wish to clear 
the room for a party, 
you can remove the top 
by halves in a moment, 
without tools, and take 
the table thru narrow 
doors, without marring, 
and how the internal 
bolt construction 
makes the Hast- 
ings more endur- 
ing than tables 
not so construct- 
ed can possibly be. 


The Inimitable Dining Table 
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(00D taste is the keynote of 
Hastings styles. 


While the designs vary from the. faithful 
reproductions of the period styles in rich 
mahogany, to the restful arts and crafts 
for the cozy bungalow, there is only one 
standard of Hastings construction—the mak- 
ing of every detail as well as ever it can be 
made. 

Hastings tables also enjoy the exclusive patented 


features described at the left, which abolish many 
inconveniences common to all other tables. 


The Hastings trade-mark is a public pledge of 
quality and the sign of that high standard in design 
which has won for the Hastings the most honored 
name in table manufacture. If you cannot find it 
at your dealer’s, write us. 


An instructive booklet on request. 


Hastings Table Company 


110 East Mill Street Hastings, Michigan 
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Regular care of the 
teeth takes but little 
time, morning and 
night, and it pays 
over and over again 
in better looks, bet- 
ter digestion and 


better health. 


COLGATE’S 


makes the habit of caring for the teeth a delight instead of a 
duty. Cleans safely, without harmful grit. 

—Antiseptically, destroying decay-germs and leaving the 
mouth wholesome and non-acid. 


—And pleasantly, with a delicious flavor that causes both 
children and grown folks to use it eagerly and faithfully. 


Send us 4 cents in stamps 
for a generous trial tube 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. G 
199 Fulton Street New York 
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Maiden « or Matron \ 


Whether you “04 forward to your 
heaviest baking responsibilities or /oa4 
back upon them—we pledge you great- 
er satisfaction in Occident 
Flour than in any other. 


Try a sack—if it fails 
to give you~ whiter, 
lighter, tastier bread— -fails 
to win your highest praise 
for all baking—we w// re- 
fund, through your grocer, 
the entire purchase price. 


Occident costs a little more 
in the flour—less in the bread. 


More loaves to the sack—better 
bread at every baking. 
We guarantee it. 
Send for the Occident Booklet, 


“BETTER BAKING” for 
North —-- East —West —South. 


| RUSSELL-MILLER 
» MILLING COMPANY 


U.S.A. 
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HAMBURG AMERICAN 


SE The ATLAS SERVICE 


To JAMAICA, PANAMA CANAL, 
CUBA, HAYTI, COLOMBIA, COSTA RICA 


Regular service leaving New York by 5,000-ton 
“PRINZ” and other well-known steamships of the 
ATLAS SERVICE 


Panama, $75; Round Trip, $142.50 
Jamaica, 45; Round Trip, 85.50 


Through tickets to West Coast points 


TOURS to the TROPICS = Wai: 
1let0dsre OS $90 to $240 


IMER, CRUISES to 
Eight delightful cruises during June, July 


and August, from Hamburg, duration 14 
to 26 days. Cost, $62.50 and up. 


Splendid service, large steamships, 


“VICTORIA LUISE,” 
“KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE” 
and “METEOR.” 




































EASTER. CRUISES 


To the 


West Indies, Venezuela and the 
Panama Canal 


a 
4 By the “VICTORIA LUISE” 


wm The largest steamship visiting the West Indies this winter 


Leaving New York March 7, $175 and up. 
Easter Cruise, March 26, of 16 days, $85 and up. 





Phone, wire or write for full information 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston Pittsburgh St.Louis Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
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PHILIP MORRIS & COMPANY. Ltd. 428 W. Broadway, New York 
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English Mixture and Cut Plug 


Here’s joy for the smoker—and all in the aroma’s distance. Philip Morris on 
the tin is an assurance of that. The contents is the fulfilment of the promise 
—for nothing yet branded Philip Morris ever disappointed. 


The price of Philip Morris English Mixture or Cut Plug is 
$2.00 the pound in 25c, 50c and $1.00 tins. More, of course, 


than“scrappings’ cost—but the 
difference is in the smoke. 
ou're the winner after all— 
in either brand you learn what 
the Englishman knows about 
smoking tobacco, what science 
has taught about cleanliness, 
what a vast amount of quality 
you get for the price. 
If you area pipe lover, release 
a quarter for a trial of either 
brand. Afterwards, there's 
peace, happiness and smoke 
contentment in store for you. 


Will you mail that 25c today if 
your dealer cannot supply you ? 
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Build Your New 


Home Fireproof 


And noftlike this own- 
er, whose home, like 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of others, was 
destroyed by fire. 













HE man who builds today without insuring him- 
self against the destruction of his home by fire, 
plays against fearful odds. The far sighted 
owner builds so that his house won’t burn down— ; : | 
against deterioration and the decay of time—with Fie ak re fee 


NATCO HOLLOW TILE 


NATCO economy is real economy because the first cost is the last—the elimination 
of upkeep cost, the constant painting and repairing, more than offset the slight excess 


cost of NATCO HOLLOW TILE construction over the perishable sort. 


The blankets of air that surround the NATCO home, that are inbuilt in the material 
itself, maintain a uniform temperature that makes the coal bills less in winter and 
keeps it cool in summer. The house is free from dampness and is vermin proof. 


Advanced architects build their own homes of it. The U.S. Government specifies 
“Natco” or equal. It is exactly the same material as is used in fireproofing the great 
modern sky-scrapers, but is especially adapted to moderate-sized structures. Let it 
be the fabric for your own home. 

Send 10 cents in postage for our elaborate 96-page handbook, “Fireproof Houses.” 


Every detail of NATCO HOLLOW TILE construction explained, with technical drawings and typical floor 
plans, also illustrations from photographs of forty-five houses built of NATCO HOLLOW TILE, ranging in 
cost from $4,000 to $200,000. An invaluable guide to the prospective builder. Write today. 


NATIONAL FIRE - PROOFING: COMPANY 


Dept. C, Pittsburgh, Pa. Organized 1889 Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Today is the day to have our local 


dealer take your measure for 
Easter Clothes 


Tailored to Your Ideas 
for $25 to $50 


— Your shape and individuality cut 
and draped right anto them. Delivery 
whenever you desire. 
ero i a 


~ 


és 


hs oa og ® 
Portion of oné“of our 


two large avis att: floors 


Largest tailors in the world of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes 
Price Building, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


NRO ofing 


There is one way to make 
your root /astingly water- 
proof—lay roofing made of 


Trinidad Lake asphalt. 


This natural asphalt, endowed by Nature 
with permanent oils, has never been suc- 
cessfully imitated by any man-made sub- 
stance. 

It takes Nature centuries to make such 
a product; it must last longer than hurried- 
ly-manufactured so-called asphalts, fre- 
quently used in roofing. } 

Trinidad Lake asphalt is the life of 
Genasco. That is why Genasco lasts. 


Genasco comes in rolls, with mineral or smooth surface. 
Ready to lay—no experienced help is needed. Ask your 
dealer for Genasco. Write us for the valuable Good Roof 
Guide Book and samples, free. 

The Kant-leak Kleet, for smooth-surface roofings, makes 
seams water-tight without cement, and prevents nail-leaks. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 


SITET LE ETT LEED iE LOD 





Trinidad Lake asphalt 


Asphalt-saturated wool felt 


: Trinidad Asphalt Lake | 
Trinidad Lake asphalt . DR EE EES a Ri 
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GUARANTEED | 










room equipment must be taken into consideration. 


The cultivation of clean and sanitary instincts in children is of 
itself ample reason why you should insist on “Standard” equip- 
ment for your bathroom. 





Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the 
Home and for School, Office Buildings, 
Public Institutions, etc., are identified 
by the Green and Gold Label, with the 
exception of one brand of baths bearing 
the Red and Black Label, which, while 
of the first quality of manufacture, 
have a slightly thinner. enameling, and 
thus meet the requirements of those 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


New York ...... 35 W. 31st Street 
Chicago ...... 415 Ashland Block 











Dept. E 


Nashville...... 315 Tenth Avenue, So. 
New Orleans, Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 


who demand “Standattd” quality at less 
expense. All “Standard” fixtures, with 
care, will last a lifetime. And no fix- 
ture is genuine wzless zt bears the guar- 
antee label. In order to avoid: the 
substitution of inferior fixtures, specify 
“Standard” goods in writing (not ver- 
bally) and make sure that you get them. 


oe 
PLUMBING |! 
FIXTURES 4 
Si a Sst Sa cs a Ae NT RE A ae ay | 
H P addition to the economy, beauty of design and assurance 
of long service, the refining influence of a “Standard” bath- | 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


London... .53 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Houston, Tex., Preston and Smith Sts. 


Philadelphia. .1 se Walnut Street Montreal, Can....... 215 Coristine Bldg. San Francisco. - Metropolis Bank Bldg. 

oronto, Can. > Uiepepens St.,  ccnanckooe john Hancock Bldg. Washington, D. C.....Southern Bldg. 

Pittsburgh naanenes 106 Sixth Street Louisville........ 319-23 W. Main Street Toledo, Ohio..... 31 1-321 Erie Street 

St. Louis....100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland...... 648 Huron Road, S.E. Fort Worth, Tex.. .Frontand Jones Sts. 
i Hamilton, Can..... 20-28 Jackson St.,W / 
SS Se — ~ — 0 
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(CONGOLEUM Flooring & Wainscoting ¢ js especially de- 


is a happy me- 
dium between an ordinary painted 
floor and one of costly quartered 
oak. 


It comes in rolls the same as 
linoleum and you can buy any 
length required. 


Many people prefer Congoleum 
to genuine quartered oak, because 
it requires less exacting care and 
is much less expensive. 


Besides, Congoleum is warmer, 


makes, a better footing and may. 


be laid by anyone without special 
skill and without glue or nails. 





sirable for use-as a 
border around rugs. It may be 
had ina Light or Golden Oak, 
or ina Slate Gray. 


The Oak patterns are printed from 
the real wood by a new process so 
that all the beautiful markings 
and grain from the real oak are 
absolutely reproduced. 


Congoleum also makes a very at- 
tractive wainscoting. 


Sample sheet showing photo- 
graphic reproductions mailed 
free on request. 


UNITED ROOFING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Will you come to my 
Fudge party?”’ 


“* Stay here; we ’re having 
a ready-made-Fudge party 
with Peter’s Milk Choc- 


olate now.”’ 


Good “fudge” is very hard to 
make, but it’s a lot of fun to 
have the party. Did you ever 
try a Fudge party with Peter’s 
| Chocolate? You can get it at 
| the nearest store, and it always 
has the “very best” flavor that 
has ever been produced in 
chocolate. 









Your Fudge parties will always be a 
success if you eat 


'\\\. . PETER’S CHOCOLATE 
XK Be sure to have it for your light lunch- 
, eons, and your afternoon teas. Candy 
and food combined. It’s just as whole- 


\ ™ . . . . 
Q some as it is delicious, and you can eat 
all you want of it. 





When you go tramping, or camping, when you are 
traveling and need a light hurried luncheon, or wherever 
you are or whatever you are doing, take PETER’S 
CHOCOLATE along. 


PETER’S NUT CHOCOLATE 
is a great delicacy. You can get it with either almonds 
or hazelnuts, called “ Thimbles,” as you prefer. Peter's 
Chocolate of all kinds for sale at all the best stores. 











o* 


By the way, have you ever tried PETER’'S COCOA? FR * 4,."y. 


That is a great addition to a Fudge party. ‘High as the Alps 
in Quality ’’ 
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U.S. Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, North Chicago, Ill., Roads treated with Tarvia } 


Tarvia at a Government Station 


Preserves Roads 


Prevents Dust~ 
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Station near Chicago rivals Annapolis 

and West Point in its fine equipment 
and the thorough and finished development 
and beautification of the property. 

It has many macadam roadways, some of 
which carry an especially heavy traffic, built 
with Tarvia X, for the purpose of keeping 
down maintenance costs. 

In appearance, these roads resemble 
sheet asphalt, being clean, firm under foot 
and free from dust. 

In durability, they will, of course, far 
exceed ordinary macadam, for they are 
bonded with the dense viscid Tarvia for 
several inches in depth. 

The Tarvia fills the voids, keeps the 
stone from creeping or shifting under the 
weight of traffic, eliminates abrasion due to 
internal movement of the stone, excludes 
water and frost, and best of all, permits 
the use of the more durable large stone 
close to the surface. 


It has long been recognized by engineers 











[se new Great Lakes Naval Training” 


that large stone pulverized and wore away 
much more slowly than the carpet of fine 
screenings with which ordinary macadam 
roads must be covered, but the tendency of 
the large stone to shift and ravel has previ- 
ously prevented the use of the large stone 
in this way. 

Tarvia X makes it possible to use ma- 
terials to vastly better advantages and pre- 
serves the road so long that the cost of the 
Tarvia itself is more than paid for. 

The government engineers chose Tarvia 
for economy. Incidentally, they secured 
dustlessness, a reduction of noise, freedom 
from mud and an improved appearance, 


Illustrated Booklets on request to nearest 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, <a 
. “ee Sa 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, Seattle. mM 


office. 
Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Pitts- 
Canadian Offices:—Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
burgh, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
Vancouver, St. John, N. B., Halifax, N. S. 
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i OST of you want your clothes correét in style. [#) 
ie Young men insist on it unanimously; and all i 
ES men are young nowadays in matters of dress. | 
f 7. The function of The Style Book is to supply this |q i 
r Be) Hi knowledge. Until we first issued such a book, this | [ie 
: . Bi ; | ie 
E Bey (He service had never been rendered to well-dressed men; |{§) Fae 
, ve BE e ° : . . 4 <2 
f, Hy) it is now so much appreciated that we shall issue more | §) 5 
@ (Hi than three million copies this Spring. AL 
of |: 7, ‘ 1: Fr 
Ey: It goes all over the world ; men in Alaska or South Africa th \“e 
‘Hi see, and wear, the styles of New York, Chicago, London; [§) iim 
. 2 i correct style is cosmopolitan, not provincial. af 
‘f In preparing the book our first responsibility is to i 
i know; a stafl of expert designers and critics ‘ie 
, i a és Pe f 
a spend months in getting the knowledge. : 
of FH ee 
iv of The Spring book is a California number; the cover 8. ee , 
pa by Edward Penfield; ‘“‘The days of 749”; the 8) 
JR: advance poster by Samuel Nelson Abbott. Wg 
ee a: Send six cents for a copy. : 
HE: ‘ b 
j r4 ° ag 
aX a: ES F 
mi Hart Schaffner & Marx jf te 
" f f i : 
Good Clothes Makers i: 
é ae. belies ge ne I ee ee nae 3 ~ ge A ene ee Le eee “-- £ 
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“Colonade’® Apartments, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sellers & Marquis, Roofers 
J.W. McKecknie, Architect. 


e 4 


Best For Apartment Houses 


HE “‘COLONADE”? apartments in Kansas City, Mo., 
illustrated herewith, have Barrett Specification Roofs. 





The owners selected this kind of roofing because they 
wanted first of all the least expensive roof which would give 
proper protection. 


As a Barrett Specification Roof will last 20 years and over with- 
out care or attention and as its cost is less than that of any other 
permanent roof covering, they made no mistake on that point. 


The owners wanted Sw annual charges, and Barrett Specification 
Roofs were satisfactory in that respect as they require no painting 
or Care. 

The owners also wanted proper protection against fire and as these roofs are 


considered by fire underwriters as slow burning construction and as such 
take the base rate of insurance, everything was satisfactory on that point. 


It’s always the same story—when ultimate costs and satisfactory service are 
carefully considered, Barrett Specification Roofs are selected. 


Further information about Barrett Specification Roofs will be supplied free 
on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 
London, Eng. 
Halifax, N. S. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis 
Canadian Offices: — Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 


Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
New Orleans Seattle 


Vancouver St. John, N. B. 
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Special Note 





We advise incor- 
porating in plans 
the full wording of 
The Barrett Speci- 
fication, in order to 
avoid any misunder- 
standing. 


If any abbreviated 
form is desired 
however the fol- 
lowing is suggested: 


ROOFING—Shall be 
a Barrett Specification 
Roof laid as directed 
in printed Specifica- 
tion, revised August 
15, 1911, using the ma- 
terials specified, and 
subject to the inspec- 
tion requirement. 
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McClure’s—The Marketplace of the World 





‘Nothin s too good fer the Irish! 


Painted by James Leslie Wallace for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1912 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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e huma’ uu are strug- 
gling, however, be § sure ‘you. ing for REAL 
bread — the kind that contains all sa body-building 
material in the whole wheat grain. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


you have all the muscle-building, brain-making ele- 


ments in the whole wheat prepared in a digestible form 
—no yeast, no baking powder, no grease, no chemicals of any kind—just 
pure whole wheat steam-cooked, shredded and baked in the cleanest, 
finest food factory in the world. Nothing so delicious and satisfying 
for breakfast as Shredded Wheat Biscuit served with sliced bananas 
and cream. 

TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat Wafer, the 

maximum of nutriment in smallest bulk. Eaten 

as a toast with butter, soft cheese or marmalades. 

MADE ONLY BY 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO. Niagara Falls, N. Y. | 
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The newest form of the famous Williams’ Shaving 
Stick. The stick is fastened firmly in the nick- 
eled cap, which,when not in use, forms the top of 


the nickeled box in which the stick 1s carried. When 
in use, this “Holder Top” makes it possible to yrasp 
the stick firmly until the last fraction is used. And 
the fingers need nevercome in contactwith thesoap. 


The ‘‘Holder Top’’ Stick furnishes the same delightfully soothing and refreshing lather that has given 
Williams’ Shaving Stick in the familiar Hinged-Cover, Nickeled Box its world-wide reputation. 


Williams Shaving Powder 


yee... For those who prefer their shaving soap in Note the convenient 


if 
— nickeled box 


cover powdered form, it answers every requirement 
, J of the most exacting shaver. A little powder 
Nt 4 shaken on a wet brush produces, with a mini-._ 
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mum of time and effort, a rich, thick, creamy * | 
lather. In a twinkling your face is ready for the -FF 
razor. The non-leaking, hinged-cover box, open- 
ing with a snap of the thumb, closing with the 
pressure of a finger, is the acme of convenience. 
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The J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, Conn. 





